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VOL.  VI. 


HISTORY  OF  JOHN  BULL. 


AMONG  the  pieces  usually  published  in  Swift's  works,  of  which  he 
is  not  the  author,  there  is  none  which  can  bear  comparison  with  the 
"  History  of  John  Bull."  It  is  not  only  a  satire  original  in  its  out 
line,  but  the  exquisite  simplicity,  brevity,  and  solemnity  of  the  nar 
rative,  is  altogether  inimitable.  If  our  author's  Tale  of  a  Tub  be 
considered  as  the  prototype  of  John  Bull,  it  may  be  allowed  to  con* 
tain  a  greater  display  of  learning,  but  is  certainly  deficient  in  the 
unaffected  and  ludicrous  simplicity  of  the  latter  satire. 

Dr  Arbuthnot,  author  of  this  excellent  jeu  d' esprit,  is  well  known 
as  the  intimate  and  confidential  friend  of  Swift,  Pope,  and  Gay. 
With  the  disadvantage  of  northern  birth  and  education,  he  wrote  a 
pure  English  style,  although  it  maybe  remarked  that  he  sometimes 
calls  in  the  aid  of  national  idiom,  where  he  conceives  it  will  add  force 
to  his  picture.  Lewis  Baboon  is  for  example  termed  a  "  false  loon," 
and  the  whole  character,  conduct,  and  language,  of  Sister  Peg,  is 
traced  with  a  Scottish  pencil. 

The  History  of  John  Bull  came  originally  forth  in  four  parts,  with 
an  Appendix.  It  was  afterwards  corrected,  revised,  and  arranged, 
with  some  few  alterations.  The  following  are  the  original  titles : — 

"  Law  is  a  Bottomless  Pit,  exemplified  in  the  case  of  the  Lord 
Strutt,  John  Bull,  Nicholas  Frog,  and  Lewis  Baboon ;  who  spent 
all  they  had  in  a  law-suit. — Printed  from  a  manuscript»found  in  the 
cabinet  of  the  famous  Sir  Humphrey  Polesworth." 

"  John  Bull  in  his  Senses :  being  the  Second  Part  of  Law  is  a 
Bottomless  Pit — Printed  from  a  manuscript  found  in  the  cabinet  of 
the  famous  Sir  Humphrey  Polesworth." 

"  John  Bull  in  his  Senses :  being  the  Third  Part  of  Law  is  a  Bot 
tomless  Pit. — Printed  from  a  manuscript  found  in  the  cabinet  of  the 
famous  Sir  Humphrey  Polesworth ;  and  published  (as  well  as  the 
two  former  parts)  by  the  author  of  the  New  Atalantis." 

"  An  Appendix  to  John  Bull  still  in  his  Senses ;  or  Law  is  a  Bot 
tomless  Pit. — Printed  from  a  manuscript  found  in  the  cabinet  of  the 
famous  Sir  Humphrey  Polesworth ;  and  published  (as  well  as  the 
three  former  parts)  by  the  author  of  the  New  Atalantis." 
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"  Lewis  Baboon  turned  Honest,  and  John  Bull,  Politician  :  being 
the  Fourth  Part  of  Law  is  a  Bottomless  Pit. — Printed  from  a  manu 
script  found  in  the  cabinet  of  the  famous  Sir  Humphrey  Polesworth : 
and  published  (as  well  as  the  three  former  parts  and  Appendix)  by 
the  author  of  the  New  Atalantis."  It  was  repeatedly  reprinted,  and 
at  length,  with  some  alterations  and  notes,  inserted  in  the  Miscel 
lany  compiled  by  Pope,  Swift,  Gay,  and  Arbuthnot. 

The  effect  of  this  satire  was  wonderful.  It  was  adapted  in  point 
of  style  to  the  meanest  capacity ;  yet  the  ingenuity  of  the  allusions, 
and  the  comic  humour  of  the  expressions,  delighted  the  best  inform 
ed.  The  structure  of  the  piece  was  also  admirably  calculated  to  at 
tain  the  desired  end.  It  was  scarce  possible  so  effectually  to  dim  the 
lustre  of  Marlborough's  splendid  achievements  as  by  parodying  them 
under  the  history  of  a  suit  conducted  by  a  wily  attorney,  who  made 
every  advantage  gained  over  the  defendant,  a  reason  for  protracting 
law  procedure,  and  enhancing  the  expense  of  his  client.  By  this  re 
presentation  of  the  war,  the  public  mind  was  swayed  from  consider 
ation  of  its  brilliant  success,  and  instructed  to  regard  it  as  a  mere 
matter  of  profit  and  loss,  in  which  the  General  and  the  Dutch  were 
the  gainers,  while  all  expenses  fell  upon  the  British. 

The  same  parable  was  continued  after  the  accession  of  the  House 
of  Hanover.  But  this  supplement  is  so  far  inferior  to  the  original  as 
to  excite  some  question  whether  it  be  actually  the  composition  of 
Arbuthnot.  All  later  imitations  have  been  equally  unsuccessful,  ex 
cepting  that  entitled  the  "  History  of  Sister  Peg,"  by  the  late  emi 
nent  and  venerable  Dr  Adam  Fergusson.  This  last  satire  equals  in 
every  respect  the  history  of  which  it  is  a  professed  imitation.  It  was 
written  at  the  instigation  of  the  Society  called  "  The  Poker  Club,"  be 
cause  the  object  of  their  meeting  was  to  rouse  the  spirit  of  Scotland, 
and  instigate  them  to  insist,  that  the  militia  scheme  should  be  ex 
tended  to  them  as  a  part  of  their  national  rights.  Some  very  divert 
ing  circumstances  attending  the  publication  of  "  Sister  Peg,"  may 
be  found  in  Mackenzie's  Life  of  John  Home,  prefixed  to  the  posthu 
mous  edition  of  his  works.  Dr  Fergusson  never  expressly  acknow 
ledged  the  work  during  his  life ;  but  a  copy,  with  his  manuscript 
corrections,  for  a  new  edition,  is,  by  the  gift  of  his  family,  in  posses 
sion  of  the  Editor. 
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CHAP.  I. 
The  Occasion  of  the  Lawsuit. 

I  NEED  not  tell  you  of  the  great  quarrels  that  have 
happened  in  our  neighbourhood  since  the  death  of  the 
late  Lord  Strutt  ;*  how  the  parson,  and  a  cunning  at 
torney,  got  him  to  settle  his  estate  upon  his  cousin 
Philip  Bahoon,  to  the  great  disappointment  of  his  cousin 
Esquire  South.f  Some  stick  not  to  say,  that  the  parson 
and  the  attorney  forged  a  will,  for  which  they  were  well 
paid  by  the  family  of  the  Baboons :  let  that  be  as  it 
will,  it  is  matter  of  fact,  that  the  honour  and  estate 
have  continued  ever  since  in  the  person  of  Philip  Ba 
boon. 

You  know,  that  the  Lord  Strutts  have  for  many  years 
been  possessed  of  a  very  great  landed  estate,  well-con- 


*  Charles  II.  of  Spain  died  without  issue. 

t  Cardinal  Portocarero  and  the  Marshal  of  Harcourt,  employed,  as 
is  supposed,  by  the  House  of  Bourbon,  prevailed  upon  him  to  make 
a  will,  by  which  he  settled  the  succession  of  the  Spanish  monarchy 
upon  Philip  of  Bourbon,  Duke  of  Anjou,  though  his  right  had  by 
solemn  renunciation  been  barred  in  favour  of  the  Archduke  Charles 
of  Austria. 
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ditioned,  wooded,  watered ;  with  coal,  salt,  tin,  copper, 
iron,  &c.  all  within  themselves ;  that  it  has  been  the 
misfortune  of  that  family  to  be  the  property  of  their 
stewards,  tradesmen,  and  inferior  servants,  which  has 
brought  great  incumbrances  upon  them ;  at  the  same 
time,  their  not  abating  of  their  expensive  way  of  living 
has  forced  them  to  mortgage  their  best  manors  :  it  is 
credibly  reported,  that  the  butchers'  and  bakers'  bills  of 
a  Lord  Strutt,  that  lived  two  hundred  years  ago,  are  not 
yet  paid. 

When  Philip  Baboon  came  first  to  the  possession  of 
Lord  Strutt's  estate,  his  tradesmen,  as  is  usual  upon 
such  occasions,  waited  upon  him  to  wish  him  joy  and 
bespeak  his  custom  :  the  two  chief  were  John  Bull*  the 
clothier,  and  Nic.  Frogf  the  linen-draper :  they  told 
him,  that  the  Bulls  and  Frogs  had  served  the  Lord 
Strutts  with  drapery-ware  for  many  years ;  that  they 
were  honest  and  fair  dealers ;  that  their  bills  had  never 
been  questioned  ;  that  the  Lord  Strutts  lived  generous 
ly,  and  never  used  to  dirty  their  fingers  with  pen,  ink, 
and  counters ;  that  his  lordship  might  depend  upon 
their  honesty ;  that  they  would  use  him  as  kindly,  as 
they  had  done  his  predecessors.  The  young  lord  seem 
ed  to  take  all  in  good  part,  and  dismissed  them  with  a 
deal  of  seeming  content,  assuring  them  he  did  not  in- 


*  The  King  of  England  and  the  States  of  Holland  reluctantly  ac 
knowledged  the  new  Spanish  monarch,  the  former  being  embarrass 
ed  by  the  contentions  of  the  Whigs  and  Tories,  and  the  latter  over 
awed  by  the  Spanish  and  French  forces  assembled  in  the  Nether 
lands. 

t  Both  these  nations  endeavoured  to  obtain  from  Spain  commer 
cial  advantages,  as  a  compensation  for  their  not  insisting  on  the  Treaty 
of  Partition. 
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tend  to  change  any  of  the  honourable  maxims  of  his 
predecessors. 


CHAP.  II. 

How  Bull  and  Frog  grew  jealous,  that  the  LordStrutt 
intended  to  give  all  his  Custom  to  his  Grandfather 
Lewis  Baboon.* 

IT  happened  unfortunately  for  the  peace  of  our  neigh 
bourhood,  that  this  young  lord  had  an  old  cunning  rogue, 
or  (as  the  Scots  call  it)  a  false  Ioon9  of  a  grandfather, 
that  one  might  justly  call  a  jack  of  all  trades  ;f  some 
times  you  would  see  him  behind  his  counter  selling 
broad-cloth,  sometimes  measuring  linen;  next  day  he 
would  be  dealing  in  mercery-ware :  high  heads,  ribbons, 
gloves,  fans,  and  lace,  he  understood  to  a  nicety ;  Charles 
Mather  could  not  bubble  a  young  beau  better  with  a 
toy  ;  nay,  he  would  descend  even  to  the  selling  of  tape, 
garters,  and  shoebuckles ;  when  shop  was  shut  up,  he 
would  go  about  the  neighbourhood,  and  earn  half-a- 
crown  by  teaching  the  young  men  and  maids  to  dance. 
By  these  methods  he  had  acquired  immense  riches, 
which  he  used  to  squander  away  at  back-sword,  quar 
ter-staff,  and  cudgel-play,  in  which  he  took  great  plea 
sure,  and  challenged  all  the  country.  You  will  say, 
it  is  no  wonder  if  Bull  and  Frog  should  be  jealous  of 
this  fellow.  "  It  is  not  impossible,"  says  Frog  to  Bull, 


*  Lewis  the  XIV. 

f  The  trade  and  character  of  the  French  nation  are  thus  described, 
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"  but  this  old  rogue  will  take  the  management  of  the 
young  lord's  business  into  his  hands ;  besides,  the  rascal 
has  good  ware,  and  will  serve  him  as  cheap  as  anybody. 
In  that  case,  I  leave  you  to  judge  what  must  become  of 
us  and  our  families ;  we  must  starve,  or  turn  journey 
men  to  old  Lewis  Baboon ;  therefore,  neighbour,  I  hold 
it  advisable,  that  we  write  to  young  Lord  Strutt  to  know 
the  bottom  of  this  matter." 


CHAP.  III. 
A  Copy  of  Butt  and  Frog's  Letter  to  Lord  Strutt. 

MY  LORD, 

I  SUPPOSE  your  lordship  knows,  that  the  Bulls  and 
the  Frogs  have  served  the  Lord  Strutts  with  all  sorts 
of  drapery-ware  time  out  of  mind  :  and  whereas  we  are 
jealous,  not  without  reason,  that  your  lordship  intends 
henceforth  to  buy  of  your  grandsire  old  Lewis  Baboon ; 
this  is  to  inform  your  lordship,  that  this  proceeding  does 
not  suit  with  the  circumstances  of  our  families,  who 
have  lived  and  made  a  good  figure  in  the  world  by  the 
generosity  of  the  Lord  Strutts.  Therefore  we  think  fit 
to  acquaint  your  lordship,  that  you  must  find  sufficient 
security  to  us,*  our  heirs  and  assigns,  that  you  will  not 
employ  Lewis  Baboon ;  or  else  we  will  take  our  remedy 


*  Mr  Stanhope  and  the  Ministers  of  the  States  General  demanded 
from  those  of  France  and  Spain,  as  security  for  the  peace  of  Europe, 
that  Ostend  and  Nieuport  should  be  delivered  up  to  the  English, 
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at  law,  clap  an  action  upon  you  of  20,000/.  for  old  debts, 
seize  and  distrain  your  goods  and  chattels,  which,  con 
sidering  your  lordship's  circumstances,  will  plunge  you 
into  difficulties,  from  which  it  will  not  be  easy  to  extri 
cate  yourself :  therefore  we  hope,  when  your  lordship  has 
better  considered  on  it,  you  will  comply  with  the  desire 
of 

Your  loving  friends, 

JOHN  BULL, 
NIC.  FROG. 

Some  of  Bull's  friends  advised  him  to  take  gentler 
methods  with  the  young  lord ;  but  John  naturally  loved 
rough  play.  It  is  impossible  to  express  the  surprise  of 
the  Lord  Strutt  upon  the  receipt  of  this  letter  ;  he  was 
not  flush  in  ready,  either  to  go  to  law,  or  clear  old  debts, 
neither  could  he  find  good  bail ;  he  offered  to  bring  mat 
ters  to  a  friendly  accommodation  ;  and  promised,  upon 
his  word  of  honour,  that  he  would  not  change  his  dra 
pers  ;*  but  all  to  no  purpose,  for  Bull  and  Frog  saw 
clearly  that  old  Lewis  would  have  the  cheating  of  him. 

and  that  the  British  subjects  should  not  only  enjoy  all  their  former 
privileges  in  Spain,  but  be  admitted  to  a  participation  of  all  such  as 
might  be  either  actually  possessed  by  those  of  France,  or  hereafter 
extended  to  them.  It  was  farther  proposed,  that  no  part  of  the  do 
minions  of  Spain  should  ever  be  united  to  France ;  and  finally,  that 
this  treaty  should  be  guaranteed  by  all  the  powers  of  Europe  who 
would  accede  to  the  same. 

*  The  French  and  Spanish  ministers  expressed  astonishment  at  the 
exorbitance  of  the  demands  made  upon  them,  and  refused  to  give  any 
other  security  for  the  peace  of  Europe  than  a  renewal  of  the  Treaty 
of  Ryswick. 
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CHAP.   IV. 

How  Bull  and  Frog  went  to  Law  with  Lord  Strutt 
about  the  Premises,  and  were  joined  by  the  rest  of 
the  Tradesmen. 

ALL  endeavours  of  accommodation  between  Lord 
Strutt  and  his  drapers  proved  vain  ;  jealousies  increased, 
and  indeed  it  was  rumoured  abroad,  that  Lord  Strutt 
had  bespoke  his  new  liveries  of  old  Lewis  Baboon.*  This 
coming  to  Mrs  Bull's  ears,  when  John  Bull  came  home, 
he  found  all  his  family  in  an  uproar.  Mrs  Bull,  you 
must  know,  was  very  apt  to  be  choleric.  "  You  sot," 
says  she,  "  you  loiter  about  alehouses  and  taverns,  spend 
your  time  at  billiards,  ninepins,  or  puppet-shows,  or 
flaunt  about  the  streets  in  your  new  gilt  chariot,  never 
minding  me  nor  your  numerous  family.  Don't  you  hear 
how  Lord  Strutt  has  bespoke  his  liveries  at  Lewis  Ba 
boon's  shop  ?  Don't  you  see  how  that  old  fox  steals  away 
your  customers,  and  turns  you  out  of  your  business  every 
day,  and  you  sit  like  an  idle  drone  with  your  hands  in 
your  pockets  ?  Fie  upon  it !  up,  man,  rouse  thyself;  I'll 
sell  to  my  shift,  before  I'll  be  so  used  by  that  knave."f 

*  France,  in  order  to  avail  herself  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  an  intimate  union  with  Spain,  established  a  company  to  trade 
with  Mexico  and  Peru,  and  concluded  a  new  Assiento  treaty  for  sup 
plying  South  America  with  negroes.  These  commercial  advantages 
are  intimated  by  the  Strutts  purchasing  new  liveries  of  Baboon. 

t  The  whole  nation  of  England  became  clamorous  for  war,  but  es 
pecially  the  parliament,  who  voted  unanimous  addresses  for  reducing 
the  power  of  France,  and  promised  liberal  supplies  for  carrying  on 
the  war. 
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You  must  think  Mrs  Bull  had  been  pretty  well  tuned 
up  by  Frog,  who  chimed  in  with  her  learned  harangue. 
No  farther  delay  now,  but  to  council  learned  in  the  law 
they  go,  who  unanimously  assured  them  both  of  the  jus 
tice  and  infallible  success  of  their  lawsuit. 

I  told  you  before,  that  old  Lewis  Baboon  was  a  sort 
of  a  jack  of  all  trades,  which  made  the  rest  of  the  trades 
men  jealous,  as  well  as  Bull  and  Frog  ;  they  hearing  of 
the  quarrel,  were  glad  of  an  opportunity  of  joining  against 
old  Lewis  Baboon,  provided  that  Bull  and  Frog  would 
bear  the  charges  of  the  suit ;  even  lying  Ned,  the  chim 
ney-sweeper  of  Savoy,*  and  Tom,  the  Portugal  dust 
man,!  put  in  their  claims ;  and  the  cause  was  put  into 
the  hands  of  Humphry  Hocus  the  attorney.:): 

A  declaration  was  drawn  up  to  shew,  "  that  Bull  and 
Frog  had  undoubted  right  by  prescription  to  be  drapers 
to  the  Lord  Strutts ;  that  there  were  several  old  con 
tracts  to  that  purpose  ;  that  Lewis  Baboon  had  taken 
up  the  trade  of  clothier  and  draper,  without  serving  his 
time  or  purchasing  his  freedom  ;  that  he  sold  goods  that 
were  not  marketable,  without  the  stamp ;  that  he  him 
self  was  more  fit  for  a  bully  than  a  tradesman,  and  went 
about  through  all  the  country  fairs,  challenging  people 
to  fight  prizes,  wrestling,  and  cudgel-play  ;"f  and  abun 
dance  more  to  this  purpose. 


*  The  Duke  of  Savoy. 

t  The  King  of  Portugal. 

J  John  Churchill,  Duke  of  Marlborough,  was  appointed  general  in 
chief  of  the  confederate  army. 

§  The  allies  published  manifestoes,  charging  Louis  XIV.  with  breach 
of  the  Treaty  of  Ryswick,  with  denying  to  the  States  the  benefit  of  a 
tariff,  in  terms  of  that  engagement,  and  with  various  arbitrary  en 
croachments  upon  the  liberties  pf  Europe. 
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CHAP.  V. 

The  true  Character  of  John  Bull,  Nic.  Frog,  and 

Hocus. 

FOR  the  better  understanding  the  following  history, 
the  reader  ought  to  know,  that  Bull,  in  the  main,  was 
an  honest  plain-dealing  fellow,  choleric,  bold,  and  of  a 
very  unconstant  temper;  he  dreaded  not  old  Lewis, 
either  at  back-sword,  single  falchion,  or  cudgel-play ;  but 
then  he  was  very  apt  to  quarrel  with  his  best  friends, 
especially  if  they  pretended  to  govern  him  :  if  you  flat 
tered  him,  you  might  lead  him  like  a  child.  John's 
temper  depended  very  much  upon  the  air ;  his  spirits 
rose  and  fell  with  the  weather-glass.  John  was  quick, 
and  understood  his  business  very  well ;  but  no  man  alive 
was  more  careless  in  looking  into  his  accounts,  or  more 
cheated  by  partners,  apprentices,  and  servants.  This 
was  occasioned  by  his  being  a  boon  companion,  loving 
his  bottle  and  his  diversion ;  for,  to  say  truth,  no  man 
kept  a  better  house  than  John,  nor  spent  his  money  more 
generously.  By  plain  and  fair  dealing,  John  had  ac 
quired  some  plums,  and  might  have  kept  them,  had  it 
not  been  for  his  unhappy  lawsuit. 

Nic.  Frog  was  a  cunning,  sly  whoreson,  quite  the  re 
verse  of  John  in  many  particulars ;  covetous,  frugal ; 
minded  domestic  affairs ;  would  pinch  his  belly  to  save 
his  pocket ;  never  lost  a  farthing  by  careless  servants, 
or  bad  debtors.  He  did  not  care  much  for  any  sort  of 
diversions,  except  tricks  of  High  German  artists,  and 
leger-de-main :  no  man  exceeded  Nic.  in  these ;  yet  it 
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must  be  owned,  that  Nic.  was  a  fair  dealer,  and  in  that 
way  acquired  immense  riches. 

Hocus  was  an  old  cunning  attorney ;  and  though  this 
was  the  first  considerable  suit  that  ever  he  was  engaged 
in,  he  shewed  himself  superior  in  his  address  to  most  of 
his  profession ;  he  kept  always  good  clerks,*  he  loved 
money,  was  smooth-tongued,  gave  good  words,  and  sel 
dom  lost  his  temper :  he  was  not  worse  than  an  infidel, 
for  he  provided  plentifully  for  his  family ;  but  he  loved 
himself  better  than  them  all ;  the  neighbours  reported, 
that  he  was  henpecked :  which  was  impossible  by  such 
a  mild- spirited  woman  as  his  wife  was.f 


CHAP.  VI. 
Of  the  various  Success  of  the  Lawsuit. 

LAW  is  a  bottomless  pit ;  it  is  a  cormorant ;  a  harpy, 
that  devours  everything.  John  Bull  was  flattered  by 
the  lawyers,  that  his  suit  would  not  last  above  a  year  or 
two  at  most ;  that  before  that  time  he  would  be  in  quiet 
possession  of  his  business  :  yet  ten  long  years  did  Hocus 
steer  his  cause  through  all  the  meanders  of  the  law, 
and  all  the  courts.  No  skill,  no  address  was  wanting ; 
and,  to  say  truth,  John  did  not  starve  his  cause :  there 
wanted  not  yellow-boys  to  fee  counsel,  hire  witnesses, 


*  Good  officers. 

t  The  celebrated  Sarah,  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  whose  terma 
gant  usage  of  her  husband  was  the  constant  theme  of  Tory  ridicule. 
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and  bribe  juries :  Lord  Strutt  was  generally  cast,  never 
had  one  verdict  in  his  favour ;  and  John  was  promised 
that  the  next,  and  the  next,  would  be  the  final  determi 
nation  :*  but,  alas !  that  final  determination  and  happy 
conclusion  was  like  an  enchanted  island,  the  nearer 
John  came  to  it,  the  farther  it  went  from  him  :  new  trials 
upon  new  points  still  arose ;  new  doubts,  new  matters  to 
be  cleared ;  in  short,  lawyers  seldom  part  with  so  good  a 
cause,  till  they  have  got  the  oyster,  and  the  clients  the 
shell.  John's  ready  money,  book- debts,  bonds,  mort 
gages,  all  went  into  the  lawyers'  pockets  :  then  John  be 
gan  to  borrow  money  upon  Bank-stock  and  East-India 
bonds  :f  now  and  then  a  farm  went  to  pot :  at  last  it 
was  thought  a  good  expedient  to  set  up  Esquire  South's 
title,  to  prove  the  will  forged,  and  dispossess  Philip 
Lord  Strutt  at  once4  Here  again  was  a  new  field  for  the 
lawyers,  and  the  cause  grew  more  intricate  than  ever. 
John  grew  madder  and  madder ;  wherever  he  met  any 
of  Lord  Strutt's  servants,  he  tore  off  their  clothes  :  now 
and  then  you  would  see  them  come  home  naked,  without 
shoes,  stockings,  and  linen.  As  for  old  Lewis  Baboon, 
he  was  reduced  to  his  last  shift,  though  he  had  as  many 
as  any  other :  his  children  were  reduced  from  rich  silks 


*  The  war  was  carried  on  against  France  and  Spain  with  great 
success,  and  a  peace  might  have  been  concluded  upon  the  principles 
of  the  alliance ;  but  a  partition  of  the  Spanish  dominions  in  favour  of 
the  House  of  Austria,  and  an  engagement  that  the  same  person  should 
never  be  King  of  France  and  Spain,  were  not  now  thought  sufficient. 

t  Recourse  was  had  to  the  funding  system,  in  order  to  raise  sup 
plies  for  carrying  on  the  war. 

J  It  was  insisted,  that  the  will  in  favour  of  Philip  was  contrary  to 
treaty ;  and  there  was  a  parliamentary  declaration  for  continuing  the 
war,  till  he  should  be  dethroned. 
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to  doily  stuffs,  his  servants  in  rags,  and  bare-footed: 
instead  of  good  victuals,  they  now  lived  upon  neck-beef, 
and  bullock's  liver  :  in  short,  nobody  got  much  by  the 
matter,  but  the  men  of  law. 


CHAP.  VII. 

How  John  Bull  was  so  mightily  pleased  with  his  Suc 
cess,  that  he  was  going  to  leave  off  his  Trade,  and 
turn  Lawyer. 

IT  is  wisely  observed  by  a  great  philosopher,  that  ha 
bit  is  a  second  nature ;  this  was  verified  in  the  case  of 
John  Bull,  who,  from  an  honest  and  plain  tradesman, 
had  got  such  a  haunt  about  the  courts  of  justice,  and 
such  a  jargon  of  law-words,  that  he  concluded  himself 
as  able  a  lawyer  as  any  that  pleaded  at  the  bar,  or  sat 
on  the  bench  ;  he  was  overheard  one  day  talking  to  him 
self  after  this  manner  :*  "  How  capriciously  does  fate  or 
chance  dispose  of  mankind  ?  How  seldom  is  that  busi 
ness  allotted  to  a  man,  for  which  he  is  fitted  by  nature  ? 
It  is  plain,  I  was  intended  for  a  man  of  law  ;  how  did 
my  guardians  mistake  my  genius,  in  placing  me,  like  a 
mean  slave,  behind  the  counter  ?  Bless  me  !  what  im 
mense  estates  these  fellows  raise  by  the  law  ?  Besides, 


*  The  manners  and  sentiments'  of  the  nation  became  extravagant 
and  chimerical,  and  began,  from  the  successes  of  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough,  to  assume  a  military  character,  rather  inconsistent  with  the 
commercial  interests  of  England. 
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it  is  the  profession  of  a  gentleman.  What  a  pleasure  is 
it  to  be  victorious  in  a  cause  ?  to  swagger  at  the  bar  ? 
What  a  fool  am  I  to  drudge  any  more  in  this  woollen 
trade  ?  for  a  lawyer  I  was  born,  and  a  lawyer  I  will  be ; 
one  is  never  too  old  to  learn."  All  this  while  John  had 
conned  over  such  a  catalogue  of  hard  words,  as  were 
enough  to  conjure  up  the  devil ;  this  he  used  to  babble 
indifferently  in  all  companies,  especially  at  coffee-houses ; 
so  that  his  neighbour  tradesmen  began  to  shun  his  com 
pany,  as  a  man  that  was  cracked.  Instead  of  the  affairs 
of  Blackwell-hall,  and  the  price  of  broad  cloth,  wool,  and 
baizes,  he  talks  of  nothing  but  actions  upon  the  case, 
returns,  capias,  alias  capias,  demurrers,  venire  facias,  re 
plevins,  supersed eases,  certioraris,  writs  of  errour,  actions 
of  trover  and  conversion,  trespasses,  precipes  and  dedi- 
mus.  This  was  matter  of  jest  to  the  learned  in  law ; 
however,  Hocus,  and  the  rest  of  the  tribe,  encouraged 
John  in  his  fancy,  assuring  him,  that  he  had  a  great  ge 
nius  for  law  ;  that  they  questioned  not,  but  in  time  he 
might  raise  money  enough  by  it  to  reimburse  him  all  his 
charges  ;  that  if  he  studied,  he  would  undoubtedly  ar 
rive  to  the  dignity  of  a  lord  chief  justice  :*  as  for  the  ad 
vice  of  honest  friends  and  neighbours,  John  despised  it ; 
he  looked  upon  them  as  fellows  of  a  low  genius,  poor 
grovelling  mechanics  ;  John  reckoned  it  more  honour  to 
have  got  one  favourable  verdict,  than  to  have  sold  a  bale 
of  broad  cloth.  As  for  Nic.  Frog,  to  say  the  truth,  he 
was  more  prudent ;  for  though  he  followed  his  lawsuit 
closely,  he  neglected  not  his  ordinary  business,  but  was 
both  in  court  and  in  his  shop  at  the  proper  hours. 


Hold  the  balance  of  power. 
5 
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CHAP.  VIII. 

How  John  discovered  that  Hocus  had  an  Intrigue  with 
'his  Wife ;  and  what  followed  thereupon. 

JOHN  had  not  run  on  a  madding  so  long,  had  it  not 
been  for  an  extravagant  bitch  of  a  wife,  whom  Hocus 
perceiving  John  to  be  fond  of,  was  resolved  to  win  over 
to  his*  side.  It  .is  a  true  saying,  "  that  the  last  man  of 
the  parish,  that  knows  of  his  cuckoldom,  is  himself."  It 
was  observed  by  all  the  neighbourhood,  that  Hocus  had 
dealings  with  John's  wife,*  that  were  not  so  much  for 
his  honour ;  but  this  was  perceived  by  John  a  little  too 
late  ;  she  was  a  luxurious  jade,  loved  splendid  equipages, 
plays,  treats,  and  balls,  differing  very  much  from  the  so 
ber  manners  of  her  ancestors,  and  by  no  means  fit  for  a 
tradesman's  wife.  Hocus  fed  her  extravagancy  (what 
was  still  more  shameful)  with  John's  own  money.  Every 
body  said,  that  Hocus  had  a  month's  mind  to  her  body ; 
be  that  as  it  will,  it  is  matter  of  fact,  that  upon  all  oc 
casions  she  run  out  extravagantly  on  the  praise  of  Ho- 
cus.f  When  John  used  to  be  finding  fault  with  his  bills, 
she  used  to  reproach  him  as  ungrateful  to  his  greatest 
benefactor ;  one  that  had  taken  so  much  pains  in  his  law 
suit,  and  retrieved  his  family  from  the  oppression  of  old 
Lewis  Baboon.  A  good  swingeing  sum  of  John's  rea 
diest  cash  went  toward  building  of  Hocus's  country- 

*  It  was  believed  that  the  General  tampered  with  the  Parliament, 
t  Repeated  votes  of  thanks  to  the  Duke  of  Maryborough. 
VOL.  VI.  B 
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house.*  This  affair  between  Hocus  and  Mrs  Bull  was 
now  so  open,  that  all  the  world  were  scandalized  at  it ; 
John  was  not  so  clodpated  but  at  last  he  took  the  hint. 
The  parson  of  the  parish  preaching  one  day  with  more 
zeal  than  sense  against  adultery,f  Mrs  Bull  told  her 
husband,  that  he  was  a  very  uncivil  fellow  to  use  such 
coarse  language  before  people  of  condition  ;  that  Hocus 
was  of  the  same  mind  ;  and  that  they  would  join  to  have 
him  turned  out  of  his  living,  for  using  personal  reflec 
tions.:]:  "  How  do  you  mean,"  says  John,  "  by  personal 
reflections  ?  I  hope  in  God,  wife,  he  did  not  reflect  upon 
you  ?"  "  No,  thank  God,  my  reputation  is  too  weiresta- 
blished  in  the  world,  to  receive  any  hurt  from  such  a 
foul-mouthed  scoundrel  as  he  ;  his  doctrine  tends  only 
to  make  husbands  tyrants,  and  wives  slaves  ;$  must  we 
be  shut  up,  and  husbands  left  to  their  liberty  ?  Very 
pretty  indeed  !  A  wife  must  never  go  abroad  with  a 
Platonic  to  see  a  play  or  a  ball;  she  must  never  stir 
without  her  husband,  nor  walk  in  Spring-garden  with  a 


*  Parliament  settled  upon  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  the  manor  of 
Woodstock,  and  afterwards  entailed  that,  with  L.5000  per  annum, 
payable  out  of  the  post-office,  to  descend  with  his  honours ;  over  and 
above  this,  an  immense  sum  was  expended  in  building  Blenheim- 
house. 

t  Dr  Henry  Sacheverel  preached  a  sermon  against  popular  resist 
ance  of  regal  authority.  Although  the  Tory  ministry  was  formed  in 
consequence  of  the  ferment  raised  by  this  silly  tool,  the  eminent  wri 
ters  of  their  party  seldom  mention  him  but  with  contempt. 

J  The  House  of  Commons  voted  this  Sermon  a  libel  on  her  Ma 
jesty  and  her  government,  the  Revolution,  the  Protestant  succession, 
and  the  Parliament ;  they  impeached  the  author  of  high  crimes  and 
misdemeanours  ;  he  was  silenced  for  three  years,  and  the  sermon 
burnt  by  the  hangman. 

§  Alluding  to  Sacheverel's  doctrine  of  passive  obedience, 
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cousin.  I  do  say,  husband,  and  I  will  stand  by  it,  that 
without  the  innocent  freedoms  of  life,  matrimony  would 
be  a  most  intolerable  state  ;  and  that  a  wife's  virtue 
ought  to  be  the  result  of  her  own  reason,  and  not  of  her 
husband's  government ;  for  my  part,  I  would  scorn  a 
husband  that  would  be  jealous,  if  he  saw  a  fellow  a-bed 
with  me."*  All  this  while  John's  blood  boiled  in  his 
veins ;  he  was  now  confirmed  in  all  his  suspicions  ;  jade, 
bitch,  and  whore,  were  the  best  words  that  John  gave 
her.f  Things  went  from  better  to  worse,  till  Mrs  Bull 
aimed  a  knife  ^  at  John,  though  John  threw  a  bottle  || 
at  her  head,  very  brutally  indeed  ;  and  after  this  there 
was  nothing  but  confusion ;  bottles,  glasses,  spoons, 
plates,  knives,  forks,  and  dishes,  flew  about  like  dust ;  § 
the  result  of  which  was,  that  Mrs  Bull  received  a  bruise  ^f 
in  her  right  side,  of  which  she  died  half  a  year  after. 
The  bruise  imposthumated,  and  afterwards  turned  to  a 
stinking  ulcer,  which  made  everybody  shy  to  come  near 
her  ;  yet  she  wanted  not  the  help  of  many  able  physi 
cians,  who  attended  very  diligently,  and  did  what  men 
of  skill  could  do  ;  but  all  to  no  purpose,  for  her  condi 
tion  was  now  quite  desperate,  all  regular  physicians,  and 
her  nearest  relations,  having  given  her  over. 


*  These  proceedings  caused  a  great  ferment  in  the  nation. 

t  The  House  complained  of  being  aspersed  and  vilified ;  opprobrious 
terms  were  used  by  both  parties. 

J  The  ministry  had  recourse  to  the  military  power. 

||  Various  mobs  and  tumults  were  excited  by  the  high  church  party, 
under  pretence  of  destroying  dissenting  meeting-houses. 

§  The  confusion  every  day  increased ;  the  Whig  or  Low  Church 
party  in  the  House  of  Commons  began  to  decline. 

IF  The  Parliament  was  prorogued. 
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CHAP.  IX. 

How  some  Quacks  undertook  to  cure  Mrs  Bull  of  her 

Ulcer. 

THERE  is  nothing  so  impossible  in  nature,  but 
mountebanks  will  undertake ;  nothing  so  incredible,  but 
they  will  affirm  :  Mrs  Bull's  condition  was  looked  upon 
as  desperate  by  all  the  men  of  art ;  but  there  were  those 
that  bragged  they  had  an  infallible  ointment  and  plas 
ter,  which  being  applied  to  the  sore,  would  cure  it  in  a 
few  days  ;  at  the  same  time,  they  would  give  her  a  pill, 
that  would  purge  off  all  her  bad  humours,  sweeten  her 
blood,  and  rectify  her  disturbed  imaginations.  In  spite 
of  all  applications,  the  patient  grew  worse  every  day ; 
she  stunk  so,  nobody  durst  come  within  a  stone's  throw 
of  her,  except  those  quacks,  who  attended  her  close,  and 
apprehended  no  danger.  If  one  asked  them,  how  Mrs 
Bull  did  ?  Better  and  better,  said  they ;  the  parts  heal, 
and  her  constitution  mends;  if  she  submits  to  our  go 
vernment,  she  will  be  abroad  in  a  little  time.  Nay,  it 
is  reported,  that  they  wrote  to  her  friends  in  the  coun 
try,  that  she  would  dance  a  jig  next  October,  in  West 
minster-Hall,  and  that  her  illness  had  chiefly  been  ow 
ing  to  bad  physicians.  At  last,  one  of  them  *  was  sent 


*  In  the  earlier  editions,  this  pharmacopolist  is  called  "  Signer 
Cavallo,  an  Italian  quack,"  and  it  is  said  that  he  "  sent  his  wife 
every  day  to  dress  her,  because  she  had  a  very  soft  hand."  But  this 
open  allusion  to  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  master  of  the  horse,  and  to 
his  duchess,  was  suppressed,  probably  because  disrespectful  to  the 
Queen. 
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for  in  great  haste,  his  patient  grew  worse  and  worse : 
when  he  came,  he  affirmed  that  it  was  a  gross  mistake, 
and  that  she  was  never  in  a  fairer  way :  Bring  hither 
the  salve,  says  he,  and  give  her  a  plentiful  draught  of 
my  cordial.*  As  he  was  applying  his  ointments,  and 
administering  the  cordial,  the  patient  gave  up  the  ghost, 
to  the  great  confusion  of  the  quack,  and  the  great  joy 
of  Bull  and  his  friends.  The  quack  flung  away  out  of 
the  house  in  great  disorder,  and  swore  there  was  foul 
play,  for  he  was  sure  his  medicines  were  infallible.  Mrs 
Bull  having  died  without  any  signs  of  repentance  or  de 
votion,  the  clergy  would  hardly  allow  her  a  Christian 
burial.  The  relations  had  once  resolved  to  sue  John  for 
the  murder  ;  but  considering  better  of  it,  and  that  such 
a  trial  would  rip  up  old  sores,  and  discover  things  not 
so  much  to  the  reputation  of  the  deceased,  they  dropped 
their  design.  She  left  no  will,  only  there  was  found  in 
her  strong  box,  the  following  words  wrote  on  a  scrip  of 
paper :  "  My  curse  on  John  Bull,  and  all  my  posterity, 
if  ever  they  come  to  any  composition  with  the  Lord 
Strutt." 

She  left  him  three  daughters,  whose  names  were  Po- 
lemia,  Discordia,  and  Usuria.f 


*  Upon  the  10th  Sept.  1710,  the  Queen  came  to  council,  and 
called  for  a  proclamation  for  dissolving  the  Parliament,,  which  had 
been  drawn  up  by  Sir  Simon  Harcourt,  afterwards  Lord  Harcourt. 
Lord  Chancellor  Cowper  rose  to  make  some  comment,  but  was  si 
lenced  by  the  Queen,  who  would  not  admit  the  subject  to  be  dis 
cussed. 

t  War,  Faction,  and  Usury. 
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CHAP.   X. 

Of  John  Suits  second  Wife,  and  the  good  Advice  that 
she  gave  him. 

JOHN  quickly  got  the  better  of  his  grief,  and  seeing 
that  neither  his  constitution,  or  the  affairs  of  his  fami 
ly,  could  permit  him  to  live  in  an  unmarried  state,  he 
resolved  to  get  him  another  wife ;  a  cousin  of  his  last 
wife's  was  proposed,  but  John  would  have  no  more  of 
the  breed :  in  short,  he  wedded  a  sober  country  gentle 
woman,*  of  a  good  family,  and  a  plentiful  fortune,  the 
reverse  of  the  other  in  her  temper ;  not  but  that  she 
loved  money,  for  she  was  saving,  and  applied  her  for 
tune  to  pay  John's  clamorous  debts,  that  the  unfrugal 
methods  of  his  last  wife,  and  this  ruinous  lawsuit,  had 
brought  him  into.  One  day,  as  she  had  got  her  hus 
band  in  a  good  humour,  she  talked  to  him  after  the  fol 
lowing  manner :  f  "  My  dear,  since  I  have  been  your 
wife,  I  have  observed  great  abuses  and  disorders  in  your 
family ;  your  servants  are  mutinous  and  quarrelsome, 
and  cheat  you  most  abominably ;  your  cook-maid  is  in 
a  combination  with  your  butcher,  poulterer,  and  fish 
monger ;  your  butler  purloins  your  liquor,  and  the 
brewer  sells  you  hog  wash ;  your  baker  cheats  both  in 


*  The  new  Parliament  was  composed  of  the  country  party,  which 
was  averse  to  the  war. 

t  The  House  of  Commons  made  a  representation  of  the  mismanage 
ment  in  the  several  offices,  particularly  those  for  victualling  and 
clothing  the  navy  and  army. 
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weight  and  in  tale ;  even  your  milk-woman  and  your 
nursery-maid  have  a  fellow-feeling :  your  tailor,  instead 
of  shreds,  cabbages  whole  yards  of  cloth  ;  besides,  leav 
ing  such  long  scores,  and  not  going  to  market  with 
ready  money,  forces  us  to  take  bad  ware  of  the  trades 
men  at  their  own  price.  You  have  not  posted  your 
books  these  ten  years  ;  how  is  it  possible  for  a  man  of 
business  to  keep  his  affairs  even  in  the  world  at  this 
rate  ?  Pray  God  this  Hocus  be  honest :  would  to  God 
you  would  look  over  his  bills,  and  see  how  matters  stand 
between  Frog  and  you :  *  prodigious  sums  are  spent  in 
this  lawsuit,  and  more  must  be  borrowed  of  scriveners 
and  usurers  at  heavy  interest.  Besides,  my  dear,  let  me 
beg  of  you  to  lay  aside  that  wild  project  of  leaving  your 
business  to  turn  lawyer,  for  which,  let  me  tell  you,  na 
ture  never  designed  you.  Believe  me,  these  rogues  do 
but  flatter,  that  they  may  pick  your  pocket;  observe 
what  a  parcel  of  hungry  ragged  fellows  live  by  your 
cause  ;  to  be  sure  they  will  never  make  an  end  on't :  I 
foresee  this  haunt  you  have  got  about  the  courts,  will 
one  day  or  other  bring  your  family  to  beggary.  Con 
sider,  my  dear,  how  indecent  it  is  to  abandon  your  shop, 
and  follow  pettifoggers  ;  the  habit  is  so  strong  upon 
you,  that  there  is  hardly  a  plea  between  two  country 
esquires,  about  a  barren  acre  upon  a  common,  but  you 
draw  yourself  in  as  bail,  surety,  or  solicitor."!  John 
heard  her  all  this  while  with  patience,  till  she  pricked 
his  maggot,  and  touched  him  in  the  tender  point ;  then 
he  broke  out  into  a  violent  passion,  "  What,  I  not  fit 

*  Alluding  to  the  sums  that  had  been  expended  on  the  war. 
t  The  war  was  still  a  favourite  with  the  people. 
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for  a  lawyer !  Let  me  tell  you,  my  clodpated  relations 
spoiled  the  greatest  genius  in  the  world,  when  they 
bred  me  a  mechanic.  Lord  Strutt,  and  his  old  rogue  of 
a  grandsire,  have  found  to  their  cost,  that  I  can  manage 
a  lawsuit  as  well  as  another."  "  I  don't  deny  what  you 
say,"  replied  Mrs  Bull,  "  nor  do  I  call  in  question  your 
parts ;  but,  I  say,  it  does  not  suit  with  your  circum 
stances  :  you  and  your  predecessors  have  lived  in  good 
reputation  among  your  neighbours  by  this  same  cloth 
ing  trade,  and  it  were  madness  to  leave  it  off.  Besides, 
there  are  few  that  know  all  the  tricks  and  cheats  of 
these  lawyers :  does  not  your  own  experience  teach  you, 
how  they  have  drawn  you  on  from  one  term  to  another, 
and  how  you  have  danced  the  round  of  all  the  courts, 
still  flattering  you  with  a  final  issue,  and,  for  aught  I 
can  see,  your  cause  is  not  a  bit  clearer  than  it  was  seven 
years  ago."  "  I  will  be  damned,"  says  John,  "  if  I  ac 
cept  of  any  composition  from  Strutt  or  his  grandfather ; 
I'll  rather  wheel  about  the  streets  an  engine  to  grind 
knives  and  scissars ;  however,  I'll  take  your  advice,  and 
look  over  my  accompts."* 


*  The  Tory  ministry  found  the  people  disinclined  to  conclude  a 
war,  in  which  the  arms  of  England  had  been  uniformly  victorious. 
Before,  therefore,  they  ventured  to  hint  at  a  peace,  they  endeavour 
ed  to  point  out  such  extravagant  expense  and  imposition  in  conduct 
ing  the  war,  as  would  lead  indirectly  to  disgust  the  nation  with  the 
conduct  of  the  General,  and  of  the  ministers  who  had  managed  it. 
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CHAP.  XI. 
How  John  looked  over  his  Attorney's  Bill. 

WHEN  John  first  brought  out  the  bills,  the  surprise 
of  all  the  family  was  inexpressible  at  the  prodigious  di 
mensions  of  them  ;  they  would  have  measured  with  the 
best  bale  of  cloth  in  John's  shop.  Fees  to  judges,  puisne 
judges,  clerks,  prothonotaries,  filacers,  chirographers, 
under-clerks,  proclamators,  council,  witnesses,  jurymen, 
marshals,  tipstaffs,  criers,  porters ;  for  enrolling^,  exem 
plifications,  bails,  vouchers,  returns, .  caveats,  examina 
tions,  filing  of  writs,  entries,  declarations,  replications, 
recordats,  noli  prosequis,  certioraris,  mittimuses,  de 
murrers,  special  verdicts,  informations,  scire  facias,  su- 
persedeas,  habeas  corpus,  coach-hire,  treating  of  wit 
nesses,  &c.  "  Verily,"  says  John,  "  there  are  a  pro 
digious  number  of  learned  words  in  this  law ;  what  a 
pretty  science  it  is !"  "  Ay !  but,  husband,  you  have 
paid  for  every  syllable  and  letter  of  these  fine  words  ; 
bless  me,  what  immense  sums  are  at  the  bottom  of  the 
accompt !"  John  spent  several  weeks  in  looking  over 
his  bills  ;  and  by  comparing  and  stating  his  accompts, 
he  discovered,  that  beside  the  extravagance  of  every  ar 
ticle,  he  had  been  egregiously  cheated ;  that  he  had 
paid  for  council  that  were  never  feed,  for  writs  that 
were  never  drawn,  for  dinners  that  were  never  dressed, 
and  journeys  that  were  never  made  :  in  short,  that  the 
tradesmen,  lawyers,  and  Frog,  had  agreed  to  throw  the 
burden  of  the  lawsuit  upon  his  shoulders.* 

*  See  the  Tract,  entitled  "  The  Conduct  of  the  Allies/'  passim. 
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CHAP.  XII. 

How  John  grew  angry,  and  resolved  to  accept  a  Com 
position  ;*  and  what  Methods  were  practised  by  the 
Lawyers  for  keeping  him  from  it. 

WELL  might  the  learned  Daniel  Burgessf  say,  that 
a  lawsuit  is  a  suit  for  life.  He  that  sows  his  grain  upon 
marble,  will  have  many  a  hungry  belly  before  harvest. 


*  When  at  length  peace  was  thought  to  be  eligible  upon  more 
moderate  terms,  a  treaty  was  entered  into. 

t  This  celebrated  non-conforming  divine  was  the  son  of  a  clergy 
man  at  Collenburn-Ducis,  Wilts,  where  he  was  born  in  1645.  Mr 
Burgess  went  to  Ireland,  under  the  protection  of  Lord  Orrery,  the 
Lord  President  of  Munster,  where  he  taught  a  school  at  Charleville  ; 
but  returning  to  England  at  the  restoration,  he  became  a  non-con 
formist,  though  not  a  puritan ;  for  he  was  as  facetious  as  his  merry 
monarch.  His  jokes  were  in  the  Latimer  style,  and  adapted  to  the 
seventeenth  century :  indeed,  a  pamphlet  might  be  formed  of  his 
puns  and  jests.  Preaching  of  Job's  f  robe  of  righteousness,'  te  if," 
said  he,  "  any  of  you  would  have  a  suit  for  a  twelvemonth,  let  him 
repair  to  Monmouth- Street ;  if  for  his  lifetime,  let  him  apply  to  the 
Court  of  Chancery ;  and,  if  for  all  eternity,  let  him  put  on  righteous 
ness."  Observing  but  a  small  congregation  one  day,  in  his  sermon, 
he  suddenly  called  out,  "  Fire  !  fire  !"  The  affrighted  audience  ex 
claimed,  "  Where  ?  where  ?  where  ?  where  ?" — "  In  hell,  to  burn 
such  wretches  as  regard  not  the  glad  tidings  of  the  gospel."  Burgess 
assigned  a  curious  motive  for  the  Hebrews  being  called  Israelites : 
ef  The  reason  is,  because  God  ever  hated  Jacobites ;  and,  therefore, 
Jacob's  sons  were  not  so  called,  but  Israelites."  His  vein  of  mirth 
did  not  forsake  him  to  the  last,  nor  was  his  waggery  confined  to 
the  meeting-house.  He  published  many  works,  a  catalogue  of  which 
is  added  to  his  funeral  sermon,  from  his  Golden  Snuffers,  to  his  La 
tin  defence  of  Non-conformity. — He  was  buried,  Jan.  31,  1?23. — 
Noble's  Continuation  of  Granger,  vol.  II.  p.  159. 
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This  John  felt  by  woeful  experience.  John's  cause  was 
a  good  milch-cow,  and  many  a  man  subsisted  his  fami 
ly  out  of  it.  However,  John  began  to  think  it  high 
time  to  look  about  him.  He  had  a  cousin  in  the  coun 
try,  one  Sir  Roger  Bold,*  whose  predecessors  had  been 
bred  up  to  the  law,  and  knew  as  much  of  it  as  anybody ; 
but  having  left  off  the  profession  for  some  time,  they 
took  great  pleasure  in  compounding  lawsuits  among 
their  neighbours,  for  which  they  were  the  aversion  of 
the  gentlemen  of  the  long  robe,  and  at  perpetual  war 
with  all  the  country  attorneys.  John  put  his  cause  in 
Sir  Roger's  hands,  desiring  him  to  make  the  best  of  it: 
the  news  had  no  sooner  reached  the  ears  of  the  lawyers, 
but  they  were  all  in  an  uproar.  They  brought  all  the 
rest  of  the  tradesmen  upon  John  :  'Squire  South  swore 
he  was  betrayed,  that  he  would  starve  before  he  com 
pounded  ;  Frog  said  he  was  highly  wronged  ;  even  ly 
ing  Ned  the  chimney-sweeper,  and  Tom  the  dustman, 
complained  that  their  interest  was  sacrificed.!  The  law 
yers,  solicitors,  Hocus,  and  his  clerks,  were  all  up  in 
arms,  at  the  news  of  the  composition  ;  they  abused  him 
and  his  wife  most  shamefully.:]:  "  You  silly,  awkward, 
ill-bred,  country  sow,"  quoth  one,  "  have  you  no  more 
manners  than  to  rail  at  Hocus,  that  has  saved  that 
clodpated  numskull'd  ninny  hammer  of  yours  from  ruin, 
and  all  his  family  ?  It  is  well  known,  how  he  has  risen 

*  Robert  Harley,  descended  from  warlike  ancestors,  though  him 
self  of  a  civil  profession,  was  made  treasurer  in  the  stead  of  Lord 
Godolphin,  and  there  was  now  not  only  a  new  Parliament  but  a  new 
ministry. 

t  The  measure  was  opposed  by  the  Allies  and  the  General. 

J  The  House  of  Commons  was  censured  as  totally  ignorant  of  busi 
ness. 
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early  and  sat  up  late  to  make  him  easy,  when  he  was 
sotting  at  every  alehouse  in  town.  I  knew  his  last  wife ; 
she  was  a  woman  of  breeding,  good  humour,  and  com 
plaisance  ;  knew  how  to  live  in  the  world  :  as  for  you, 
you  look  like  a  puppet  moved  by  clockwork  :  your 
clothes  hang  upon  you,  as  they  were  upon  tenter-hooks, 
and  you  come  into  a  room  .as  you  were  going  to  steal 
away  a  piss-pot :  get  you  gone  into  the  country  to  look 
after  your  mother's  poultry,  to  milk  the  cows,  churn  the 
butter,  and  dress  up  nosegays  for  a  holiday,*  and  not 
meddle  with  matters,  which  you  know  no  more  of,  than 
the  sign-post  before  your  door :  it  is  well  known,  that 
Hocus  had  an  established  reputation  ;  he  never  swore 
an  oath,  nor  told  a  lie  in  all  his  life  ;  he  is  grateful  to 
his  benefactors,  faithful  to  his  friends,  liberal  to  his  de 
pendants,  and  dutiful  to  his  superiors ;  he  values  not 
your  money  more  than  the  dust  under  his  feet,  but  he 
hates  to  be  abused.  Once  for  all,  Mrs  Mynx,  leave  off 
talking  of  Hocus,  or  I  will  pull  out  those  saucer  eyes  of 
yours,  and  make  that  red-streak  country  face  look  as  raw 
as  an  ox  cheek  upon  a  butcher's  stall :  remember,  I  say, 
that  there  are  pillories  and  ducking-stools."  With  this 
away  they  flung,  leaving  Mrs  Bull  no  time  to  reply. 
No  stone  was  left  unturned  to  fright  John  from  his 
composition :  sometimes  they  spread  reports  at  coffee 
houses,  that  John  and  his  wife  were  run  mad ;  that 
they  intended  to  give  up  house,  and  make  over  all  their 
estate  to  Lewis  Baboon  ;f  that  John  had  been  often 

*  Let  it  be  remembered,  that  it  was  the  country  interest  which  form 
ed  the  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons  when  the  peace  was  made. 

t  It  was  said,  that  the  nation  would  at  last  be  sacrificed  to  the  am 
bition  of  France. 
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heard  talking  to  himself,  and  seen  in  the  streets  with 
out  shoes  or  stockings ;  that  he  did  nothing  from  morn 
ing  till  night  but  beat  his  servants,  after  having  been 
the  best  master  alive :  as  for  his  wife,  she  was  a  mere 
natural.  Sometimes  John's  house  was  beset  with  a 
whole  regiment  of  attorneys'  clerks,  bailiffs,  and  bailiffs' 
followers,  and  other  small  retainers  of  the  law,  who 
threw  stones  at  his  windows,  and  dirt  at  himself,  as  he 
went  along  the  street.  When  John  complained  of  want 
of  ready  money  to  carry  on  his  suit,  they  advised  him 
to  pawn  his  plate  and  jewels,  and  that  Mrs  Bull  should 
sell  her  linen  and  wearing-clothes.* 


*  The  first  edition  introduces  the  following  chapter,  afterwards 
omitted,  because  the  Earl  of  Nottingham,  here  called  Don  Diego 
Dismallo,  was  introduced  in  a  different  manner.  See  page  35. 

How  the  Lawyers  agreed  to  send  Don  Diego  Dismallo,  the  Conjuror, 
to  John  Bull,  to  dissuade  him  from  making  an  end  of  his  Law 
suit  :  and  what  passed  between  them. 

Bull.  How  does  my  good  friend  Don  Diego  ? 

Don.  Never  worse.  Who  can  be  easy  when  their  friends  are  play 
ing  the  fool  ? 

Bull.  But  then  you  may  be  easy,  for  I  am  resolved  to  play  the  fool 
no  longer :  I  wish  I  had  hearkened  to  your  advice,  and  compounded 
this  lawsuit  sooner. 

Don.  It  is  true ;  I  was  then  against  the  ruinous  ways  of  this  law 
suit,  but  looking  over  my  scheme  since,  I  find  there  is  an  error  in  my 
calculation.  Sol  and  Jupiter  were  in  a  wrong  house,  but  I  have  now 
discovered  their  true  places ;  I  find  that  the  stars  are  unanimously 
of  opinion,  that  you  will  be  successful  in  this  cause :  that  Lewis  will 
come  to  an  untimely  end,  and  Strutt  will  be  turned  out  of  doors  by 
his  wife  and  children. 

Then  he  went  on  with  a  torrent  of  ecliptics,  cycles,  epicycles, 
ascendants,  trines,  quadrants,  conjunctions,  bulls,  bears,  goats,  and 
rams,  and  abundance  of  hard  words,  which,  being  put  together,  sig 
nified  nothing.  John  all  this  while  stood  gaping  and  staring,  like  a 
man  in  a  trance. 
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CHAP.  I. 

Mrs  Bults  Vindication  of  the  indispensable  Duty  of 
Cuckoldom,  incumbent  upon   Wives  in  case  of  the 
tyranny 9  infidelity,  or  insufficiency  of  Husbands  : 
being  a  full  Answer  to  the  Doctor's  Sermon  against 
Adultery. 

JOHN  found  daily  fresh  proofs  of  the  infidelity  and  bad 
designs  of  his  deceased  'wife;  among  other  things,  one 
day  looking  over  his  cabinet,  he  found  the  following 
paper.* 

IT  is  evident  that  matrimony  is  founded  upon  an 
original  contract,  whereby  the  wife  makes  over  the  right 

*  It  is  a  parody  upon  the  whiggish  doctrines  of  a  social  contract 
between  the  rulers  and  the  people,  and  of  the  inherent  right  of  re 
sistance. 
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she  has  by  the  law  of  nature  to  the  concubitus  vagus, 
in  favour  of  the  husband ;  by  which  he  acquires  the 
property  of  all  her  posterity.  But  then  the  obligation 
is  mutual :  and  where  the  contract  is  broken  on  one 
side,  it  ceases  to  bind  on  the  other.  Where  there  is  a 
right,  there  must  be  a  power  to  maintain  it,  and  to  pu 
nish  the  offending  party.  The  power  I  affirm  to  be  that 
original  right,  or  rather  that  indispensable  duty  of  cuck- 
oldom,  lodged  in  all  wives  in  the  cases  above  mentioned. 
No  wife  is  bound  by  any  law,  to  which  herself  has  not 
consented :  all  economical  government  is  lodged  origi 
nally  in  the  husband  and  wife,  the  executive  part  being 
in  the  husband  ;  both  have  their  privileges  secured  to 
them  by  law  and  reason :  but  will  any  man  infer  from 
the  husband's  being  invested  with  the  executive  power, 
that  the  wife  is  deprived  of  her  share,  and  that  which  is 
the  principal  branch  of  it,  the  original  right  of  cuckold- 
om  ?  And  that  she  has  no  remedy  left,  but  preces  et 
lachrymce,  or  an  appeal  to  a  supreme  court  of  judica 
ture?  No  less  frivolous  are  the  arguments  that  are 
drawn  from  the  general  appellations  and  terms  of  hus 
band  and  wife.  A  husband  denotes  several  different 
sorts  of  magistracy,  according  to  the  usages  and  cus 
toms  of  different  climates  and  countries.  In  some 
Eastern  nations,  it  signifies  a  tyrant,  with  the  absolute 
power  of  life  and  death :  in  Turkey  it  denotes  an  ar 
bitrary  governor,  with  power  of  perpetual  imprison 
ment  :  in  Italy,  it  gives  the  husband  power  of  poison 
and  padlocks :  in  the  countries  of  England,  France,  and 
Holland,  it  has  quite  a  different  meaning,  implying  a 
free  and  equal  government,  securing  to  the  wife,  in 
certain  cases,  the  liberty  of  cuckoldom,  and  the  proper 
ty  of  pin-money,  and  separate  maintenance.  So  that 
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the  arguments  drawn  from  the  terms  of  husband  and 
wife  are  fallacious,  and  by  no  means  fit  to  support  a  ty 
rannical  doctrine,  as  that  of  absolute  unlimited  chastity, 
and  conjugal  fidelity. 

The  general  exhortations  to  chastity  in  wives  are  meant 
only  for  rules  in  ordinary  cases ;  but  they  naturally  sup 
pose  three  conditions,  of  ability,  justice,  and  fidelity,  in 
the  husband :  such  an  unlimited,  unconditional  fidelity 
in  the  wife  could  never  be  supposed  by  reasonable  men  : 
it  seems  a  reflection  upon  the  ch — rch,  to  charge  her 
with  doctrines  that  countenance  oppression. 

This  doctrine  of  the  original  right  of  cuckoldom  is 
congruous  to  the  law  of  nature,  which  is  superior  to  all 
human  laws,  and  for  that  I  dare  appeal  to  all  wives :  it 
is  much  to  the  honour  of  our  English  wives,  that  they 
have  never  given  up  that  fundamental  point ;  and  that 
though  in  former  ages  they  were  muffled  up  in  darkness 
and  superstition,  yet  that  notidn  seemed  engraven  on 
their  minds,  and  the  impression  so  strong,  that  nothing 
could  impair  it. 

To  assert  the  illegality  of  cuckoldom  upon  any  pre 
tence  whatsoever,  were  to  cast  odious  colours  upon  the 
married  state,  to  blacken  the  necessary  means  of  perpe 
tuating  families :  such  laws  can  never  be  supposed  to  have 
been  designed  to  defeat  the  very  end  of  matrimony,  the 
propagation  of  mankind.  I  call  them  necessary  means  ; 
for  in  many  cases  what  other  means  are  left  ?  Such  a 
doctrine  wounds  the  honour  of  families ;  unsettles  the 
titles  to  kingdoms,  honours,  and  estates  ;  for  if  the  ac 
tions  from  which  such  settlements  spring  were  illegal, 
all  that  is  built  upon  them  must  be  so  too ;  but  the  last 
is  absurd,  therefore  the  first  must  be  so  likewise.  What 
is  the  cause  that  Europe  groans  at  present  under  the 
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heavy  load  of  a  cruel  and  expensive  war,  but  the  tyran 
nical  custom  of  a  certain  nation,  and  the  scrupulous 
nicety  of  a  silly  Queen,*  in  not  exercising  this  indispen 
sable  duty  of  cuckoldom,  whereby  the  kingdom  might 
have  had  an  heir,  and  a  controverted  succession  might 
have  been  avoided  ?  These  are  the  effects  of  the  narrow 
maxims  of  your  clergy,  That  one  must  not  do  evil,  that 
good  may  come  of  it. 

The  assertors  of  this  indefeasible  right,  and  jus  di- 
vinum  of  matrimony,  do  all,  in  their  hearts,  favour  gal 
lants,  and  the  pretenders  to  married  women ;  for  if  the 
true  legal  foundation  of  the  married  state  be  once  sap 
ped,  and  instead  thereof  tyrannical  maxims  introduced, 
what  must  follow  but  elopements,  instead  of  secret  and 
peaceable  cuckoldom  ? 

From  all  that  has  been  said,  one  may  clearly  perceive 
the  absurdity  of  the  doctrine  of  this  seditious,  discon 
tented,  hot-headed,  ungifted,  unedifying  preacher,  as 
serting,  That  the  grand  security  of  the  matrimonial 
state,  and  the  pillar  upon  which  it  stands,  is  founded  upon 
the  wife's  belief  of  an  absolute  unconditional  fidelity  to 
the  husband's  bed :  by  which  bold  assertion  he  strikes 
at  the  root,  digs  the  foundation,  and  removes  the  basis, 
upon  which  the  happiness  of  a  married  state  is  built.  As 
for  his  personal  reflections,  I  would  gladly  know  who 
are  those  wanton  wives  he  speaks  of?  who  are  those  la 
dies  of  high  station,  that  he  so  boldly  traduces  in  his 
sermon  ?  It  is  pretty  plain,  whom  these  aspersions  are 
aimed  at,  for  which  he  deserves  the  pillory,  or  something 
worse. 


*  The  Queen  of  Charles  II.  of  Spain,  upon  whose  death  without  is 
sue  the  war  broke  out. 

VOL.  VI.  C 
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In  confirmation  of  this  doctrine  of  the  indispensable 
duty  of  cuckoldom,  I  could  bring  the  example  of  the 
wisest  wives  in  all  ages,  who  by  these  means  have  pre 
served  their  husbands'  families  from  ruin  and  oblivion  by 
want  of  posterity  :  but  what  has  been  said,  is  a  sufficient 
ground  for  punishing  this  pragmatical  parson.* 


CHAP.  II. 

The  two  great  Parties  of  Wives,  the  Devotees  and  the 

Hitts.f 

THE  doctrine  of  unlimited  chastity  and  fidelity  in 
wives  was  universally  espoused  by  all  husbands ;  who 
went  about  the  country,  and  made  the  wives  sign  papers, 
signifying  their  utter  detestation  and  abhorrence  of  Mrs 
Bull's  wicked  doctrine  of  the  indispensable  duty  of  cuck 
oldom.  Some  yielded,  others  refused  to  part  with  their 
native  liberty ;  which  gave  rise  to  two  great  parties 
among  the  wives,  the  devotees  and  the  hitts.  Though 
it  must  be  owned,  the  distinction  was  more  nominal 
than  real ;  for  the  devotees  would  abuse  freedoms  some 
times  ;  and  those  who  were  distinguished  by  the  name 
of  hitts,  were  often  very  honest.  At  the  same  time  there 
came  out  an  ingenious  treatise,  with  the  title  of  "  Good 
Advice  to  Husbands ;"  in  which  they  are  counselled  not 

*  The  whole  chapter  is  in  ridicule  of  the  violent  offence  taken  by 
the  Whigs  at  SacheverePs  Sermon,  which  led  them  very  imprudently 
to  vindictive  measures  against  a  preacher,  whom  nothing  but  perse 
cution  could  have  raised  even  to  ephemeral  importance. 

t  Those  who  were  for  or  against  the  doctrine  of  non-resistance. 
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to  trust  too  much  to  their  wives  owning  the  doctrine  of 
unlimited  conjugal  fidelity,  and  so  to  neglect  family  duty, 
and  a  due  watchfulness  over  the  manners  of  their  wives ; 
that  the  greatest  security  to  husbands  was  a  vigorous  con 
stitution,  good  usage  of  their  wives,  and  keeping  them 
from  temptation ;  many  husbands  having  been  sufferers 
by  their  trusting  too  much  to  general  professions,  as  was 
exemplified  in  the  case  of  a  foolish  and  negligent  hus 
band,  who,  trusting  to  the  efficacy  of  this  principle,  was 
undone  by  his  wife's  elopement  from  him.* 


CHAP.  III. 

An  Account  of  the  Conference  between  Mrs  Bull  and 
Don  Diego. 

THE  lawyers,  as  their  last  effort  to  put  off  the  com 
position,  sent  Don  Diegof  to  John.     Don  Diego  was 

*  The  author  alludes  to  the  Revolution,  when  James  lost  his  king 
dom,  by  miscalculating  the  degree  of  reliance  which  ought  in  reason 
to  be  placed  upon  the  non-resisting  doctrines  of  the  church  of  Eng 
land. 

f  Among  other  obstacles  to  the  treaty,  was  the  opposition  of  the 
Earl  of  Nottingham  ;  a  Tory  nobleman,  who  had  (or  rather  was  sup 
posed  to  have)  great  influence  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  but  who, 
on  this  occasion,  united  himself  with  the  Whigs.  He  acquired,  from 
his  starched  manner,  the  name  of  Don  Diego,  by  which  he  is  distin 
guished  in  the  Tatler,  and  from  his  rueful  expression  of  face,  that  of 
Dismal.  He  professed  that,  if  the  Whigs  would  give  way  to  the  bill 
against  occasional  conformity,  so  as  to  secure  the  High  Church,  he 
would  bring  over  a  large  body  of  Tories  to  opposition.  But  he  was 
unable  to  make  good  his  promises. 
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a  very  worthy  gentleman,  a  friend  to  John,  his  mother, 
and  present  wife ;  and  therefore  supposed  to  have  some 
influence  over  her :  he  had  been  ill-used  himself  by  John's 
lawyers :  but,  because  of  some  animosity  to  Sir  Roger,* 
was  against  the  composition  :f  the  conference  between 
him  and  Mrs  Bull  was  word  for  word  as  follows : 

Don  Diego.  Is  it  possible,  cousin  Bull,  that  you  can 
forget  the  honourable  maxims  of  the  family  you  are 
come  of,  and  break  your  word  with  three  of  the  honest- 
est,  best  meaning  persons  in  the  world,  Esquire  South, 
Frog,  and  Hocus,  that  have  sacrificed  their  interests  to 
yours  ?  It  is  base  to  take  advantage  of  their  simplicity 
and  credulity,  and  leave  them  in  the  lurch  at  last. 

Mrs  Bull.  I  am  sure  they  have  left  my  family  in  a 
bad  condition ;  we  have  hardly  money  to  go  to  market, 
and  nobody  will  take  our  word  for  sixpence.  A  very  fine 
spark  this  Esquire  South !  My  husband  took  him  in,  a 
dirty  snottynosed  boy  ;  it  was  the  business  of  half  the 
servants  to  attend  him,  the  rogue  did  bawl  and  make 
such  a  noise :  sometimes  he  fell  in  the  fire  and  burnt 
his  face,  sometimes  broke  his  shins  clambering  over  the 
benches,  often  pissed  abed,  and  always  came  in  so  dirty, 
as  if  he  had  been  dragged  through  the  kennel  at  a  board 
ing  school.  He  lost  his  money  at  chuck-farthing,  shuf- 
flecap,  and  all-fours;  sold  his  books,  pawned  his  linen, 
which  we  were  always  forced  to  redeem.  Then  the  whole 


*  The  cause  of  this  animosity,  from  which  his  opposition  was  sup 
posed  to  proceed,  was  Mr  Harley's  being  chosen  to  succeed  Notting 
ham  as  principal  secretary  of  state,  when  he  was  removed  from  that 
office  in  the  year  1704. 

_-j-  He  expostulated  against  the  peace  with  great  warmth  in  the 
House,  when  the  Queen  was  present  incognito. 
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generation  of  him  are  so  in  love  with  bagpipes  and  pup- 
petshows  !  I  wish  you  knew  what  my  husband  has  paid 
at  the  pastry-cook's  and  confectioner's  for  Naples  bis 
cuits,  tarts,  custards,  and  sweetmeats.*  All  this  while 
my  husband  considered  him  as  a  gentleman  of  a  good 
family  that  had  fallen  into  decay,  gave  him  good  edu 
cation,  and  has  settled  him  in  a  good  creditable  way  of 
living,  having  procured  him,  by  his  interest,  one  of  the 
best  places  of  the  country  ;  and  what  return,  think  you, 
does  this  fine  gentleman  make  us  ?  He  will  hardly  give 
me  or  my  husband  a  good  word,  or  a  civil  expression  : 
instead  of  sir  and  madam,f  (which,  though  I  say  it,  is 
our  due,)  he  calls  us  goody  and  gaffer  such  a  one  :  says, 
he  did  us  a  great  deal  of  honour  to  board  with  us  :  huffs 
and  dings  at  such  a  rate,  because  we  will  not  spend  the 
little  we  have  left,  to  get  him  the  title  and  estate  of  Lord 
Strutt :  and  then,  forsooth,  we  shall  have  the  honour  to 
be  his  woollen-drapers.  Besides,  Esquire  South  will  be 
Esquire  South  still ;  fickle,  proud,  and  ungrateful.  If 
he  behaves  himself  so,  when  he  depends  on  us  for  his 
daily  bread,  can  any  man  say,  what  he  will  do  when  he 
is  got  above  the  world? 

Don  Diego.  And  would  you  lose  the  honour  of  so 
noble  and  generous  an  undertaking  ?  Would  you  rather 
accept  this  scandalous  composition,  and  trust  that  old 
rogue,  Lewis  Baboon  ? 

Mrs  Bull.  Look  you,  friend  Diego,  if  we  law  it  on, 
till  Lewis  turns  honest,  I  am  afraid  our  credit  will  run 


*  Something  relating  to  the  manners  of  the  House  of  Austria,  their 
pride,  superstition,  love  of  operas,  shows,  &c. 
f  Something  relating  to  forms  and  titles. 
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low  at  Blackwell-hall.  I  wish  every  one  had  his  own  ; 
but  I  still  say,  that  Lord  Strutt's  money  shines  as  bright, 
and  chinks  as  well,  as  Esquire  South's.  I  don't  know 
any  other  hold,  that  we  tradesmen  have  of  these  great 
folks,  but  their  interest ;  buy  dear  and  sell  cheap,  and 
I'll  warrant  ye  you  will  keep  your  customer.  The  worst 
is,  that  Lord  Strutt's  servants  have  got  such  a  haunt 
about  that  old  rogue's  shop,  that  it  will  cost  us  many  a 
firkin  of  strong  beer  to  bring  them  back  again  ;  and  the 
longer  they  are  in  a  bad  road,  the  harder  it  will  be  to 
get  them  out  of  it. 

Don  Diego.  But  poor  Frog  !  what  has  he  done  ?  On 
my  conscience,  if  there  be  an  honest  sincere  man  in  the 
world,  it  is  that  Frog. 

Mrs  Bull.  I  think,  I  need  not  tell  you  how  much 
Frog  has  been  obliged  to  our  family  from  his  childhood ; 
he  carries  his  head  high  now,  but  he  had  never  been  the 
man  he  is,  without  our  help.*  Ever  since  the  com 
mencement  of  this  lawsuit,  it  has  been  the  business  of 
Hocus,  in  sharing  our  expenses,  to  plead  for  Frog.  "  Poor 
Frog,"  says  he,  "  is  in  hard  circumstances ;  he  has  a  nu 
merous  family,  and  lives  from  hand  to  mouth  ;  his  chil 
dren  don't  eat  a  bit  of  good  victuals  from  one  year's  end 
to  the  other,  but  live  upon  salt  herring,  sour  crud,  and 
bore-cole ;  he  does  his  utmost,  poor  fellow,  to  keep  things 
even  in  the  world,  and  has  exerted  himself  beyond  his 
ability  in  this  lawsuit ;  but  he  really  has  not  where 
withal  to  go  on.  What  signifies  this  hundred  pounds  ? 
place  it  upon  your  side  of  the  account ;  it  is  a  great  deal 


*  On  the  other  side,  complaint  was  made  of  the  unequal  burden  of 
the  war. 
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to  poor  Frog,  and  a  trifle  to  you."*  This  has  been  Ho- 
cus's  constant  language,  and  I  am  sure  he  has  had  obli 
gations  enough  to  us  to  have  acted  another  part. 

Don  Diego.  No  doubt  Hocus  meant  all  this  for  the 
best,  but  he  is  a  tender-hearted,  charitable  man ;  Frog 
is  indeed  in  hard  circumstances. 

Mrs  JBull.  Hard  circumstances  !  I  swear  this  is  pro 
voking  to  the  last  degree.  All  the  time  of  the  lawsuit, 
as  fast  as  I  have  mortgaged,  Frog  has  purchased :  from 
a  plain  tradesman,  with  a  shop,  warehouse,  and  a  coun 
try  hut,  with  a  dirty  fish-pond  at  the  end  of  it,  he  is  now 
grown  a  very  rich  country  gentleman,  with  a  noble  land 
ed  estate,  noble  palaces,  manors,  parks,  gardens,  and 
farms,  finer  than  any  we  were  ever  master  of.f  Is  it  not 
strange,  when  my  husband  disbursed  great  sums  every 
term,  Frog  should  be  purchasing  some  new  farm  or  ma 
nor  ?  So  that  if  this  lawsuit  lasts,  he  will  be  far  the 
richest  man  in  his  country.  What  is  worse  than  all  this, 
he  steals  away  my  customers  every  day ;  twelve  of  the 
richest  and  the  best  have  left  my  shop  by  his  persuasion, 
and  whom,  to  my  certain  knowledge,  he  has  under  bonds 
never  to  return  again  :  judge  you  if  this  be  neighbourly 
dealing. 

Don  Diego.  Frog  is  indeed  pretty  close  in  his  deal 
ings,  but  very  honest:  you  are  so  touchy,  and  take 
things  so  hotly,  I  am  sure  there  must  be  some  mistake 
in  this. 


*  This  Argumentum  ad  Misericordiam  is  gravely  stated  by  the  au 
thor  of  a  Whig  pamphlet,  entitled,  "  The  Dutch  better  Friends  than 


the  French  to  the  Monarchy,  Church,  and  Trade  of  England," 

f  The  great  acquisitions  of  the  Dutch  in  Flanders  were  complain 
ed  of  by  the  ministerial  party.     See  "  The  Conduct  of  the  Allies." 
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Mrs  Bull.  A  plaguy  one  indeed !  You  know,  and 
have  often  told  me  of  it,  how  Hocus  and  those  rogues 
kept  ray  husband  John  Bull  drunk  for  five  years  toge 
ther  with  punch  and  strong  waters  ;  I  am  sure  he  never 
went  one  night  sober  to  bed,  till  they  got  him  to  sign  the 
strangest  deed,  that  ever  you  saw  in  your  life.  The  me 
thods  they  took  to  manage  him  I'll  tell  you  another 
time ;  at  present  I'll  read  only  the  writing. 
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ARTICLES  OF  AGREEMENT 

BETWEEN 

JOHN  BULL,  CLOTHIER, 

AND 

NICHOLAS  FROG,  LINEN-DRAPER.* 


I.  THAT  for  maintaining  the  ancient  good  corres 
pondence  and  friendship  between  the  said  parties,  I 
Nicholas  Frog  do  solemnly  engage  and  promise  to  keep 
peace  in  John  Bull's  family  ;  that  neither  his  wife,  chil 
dren,  nor  servants,  give  him  any  trouble,  disturbance,  or 
molestation  whatsoever,  but  to  oblige  them  all  to  do 
their  duty  quietly  in  their  respective  stations ;  and 
whereas  the  said  John  Bull,  from  the  assured  confidence 
that  he  has  in  my  friendship,  has  appointed  me  execu 
tor  of  his  last  will  and  testament,  and  guardian  to  his 
children,  I  do  undertake  for  me,  my  heirs  and  assigns, 
to  see  the  same  duly  executed  and  performed,  and  that 
it  shall  be  unalterable  in  all  its  parts  by  John  Bull,  or 


*  An  attack  was  made  in  the  House  of  Commons  upon  a  treaty 
which  had  been  concluded  by  the  Lord  Townshend  at  the  Hague  be 
tween  the  Queen  and  the  States  in  1709,  for  securing  the  Protestant 
succession ,  and  for  settling  a  barrier  for  Holland  against  France. 
And  it  was  resolved,  that  several  articles  of  this  treaty  were  destruc 
tive  to  the  trade  and  interest  of  Great  Britain,  that  Lord  Towns 
hend  had  no  authority  to  agree  to  them,  and  that  he  and  all  those 
who  advised  ratifying  the  treaty,  were  enemies  to  their  country.  See 
"  Swift's  Remarks  upon  the  Barrier  Treaty." 
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.     4 

anybody  else  ;  for  that  purpose  it  shall  be  lawful  and  al 
lowable  for  me  to  enter  his  house  at  any  hour  of  the  day 
or  night ;  to  break  open  bars,  bolts,  and  doors,  chests  of 
drawers,  and  strong  boxes,  in  order  to  secure  the  peace 
of  my  friend  John  Bull's  family,  and  to  see  his  will  duly 
executed.* 

II.  In  consideration  of  which  kind  neighbourly  office 
of  Nicholas  Frog,  in  that  he  has  been  pleased  to  accept 
of  the  aforesaid  trust,  I  John  Bull  having  duly  consider 
ed,  that  my  friend  Nicholas  Frog  at  this  time  lives  in  a 
marshy  soil  and  unwholesome  air,  infested  with  fogs  and 
damps  destructive  of  the  health  of  himself,  wife,  and 
children  ;  do  bind  and  oblige  me,  my  heirs  and  assigns, 
to  purchase  for  the  said  Nicholas  Frog,  with  the  best 
and  readiest  of  my  cash,  bonds,  mortgages,  goods,  and 
chattels,  a  landed  estate,  with  parks,  gardens,  palaces, 
rivers,  fields,  and  outlets,  consisting  of  as  large  extent, 
as  the  said  Nicholas  Frog  shall  think  fit.  And  whereas 
the  said  Nicholas  Frog  is  at  present  hemmed  in  too  close 
by  the  grounds  of  Lewis  Baboon,  master  of  the  science 
of  defence ;  I  the  said  John  Bull  do  oblige  myself,  with 
the  readiest  of  my  cash,  to  purchase  and  enclose  the  said 
grounds,  for  as  many  fields  and  acres  as  the  said  Nicholas 
shall  think  fit ;  to  the  intent  that  the  said  Nicholas  may 


*  The  Dutch  engaged  to  guarantee  the  succession  of  the  British 
crown,  as  settled  by  Parliament  on  the  House  of  Hanover,  against 
any  person  who  should  attempt  to  oppose  the  same,  whether  by  open 
war,  or  by  fomenting  sedition  and  domestic  conspiracy.  And  as  the 
States  engaged  to  furnish  forces,  by  sea  and  land,  for  this  purpose, 
it  was  contended  by  the  Tories  that  the  stipulation  gave  them  a  pre 
tence  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  England  at  their  pleasure.  See 
"  Remarks  on  the  Barrier  Treaty." 
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have  free  egress  and  regress,  without  let  or  molestation, 
suitable  to  the  demands  of  himself  and  family.* 

III.  Furthermore,  the  said  John  Bull  obliges  him 
self  to  make  the  country  neighbours  of  Nicholas  Frog 
allot  a  certain  part  of  their  yearly  rents  to  pay  for  the 
repairs  of  the  said  landed  estate,  to  the  intent  that  his 
good  friend  Nicholas  Frog  may  be  eased  of  all  charges.f 

IV.  And  whereas  the  said  Nicholas  Frog  did  con 
tract  with  the  deceased  Lord  Strutt  about  certain  liber 
ties,  privileges,  and  immunities,  formerly  in  the  posses 
sion  of  the  said  John  Bull  ;  I  the  said  John  Bull  do 
freely  by  these  presents  renounce,  quit,  and  make  over 
to  the  said  Nicholas,  the  liberties,  privileges,  and  im 
munities  contracted  for,  in  as  full  a  manner,  as  if  they 
never  had  belonged  to  me.t 

V.  The  said  John  Bull  obliges  himself,  his  heirs  and 
assigns,  not  to  sell  one  rag  of  broad  or  coarse  cloth  to 
any  gentleman  within  the  neighbourhood  of  the  said 
Nicholas,  except  in  such  quantities  and  such  rates,  as  the 
said  Nicholas  shall  think  fit.$ 

Signed  and  sealed, 

JOHN  BULL. 
NIC.  FROG. 


*  The  treaty  provided,  that  the  contracting  parties  should  conquer 
as  many  towns  and  forts  as  they  could,  to  serve  as  a  barrier  and  se 
curity  to  the  United  States. 

t  The  States  were  to  enjoy  all  the  revenues  of  towns,  places,  forts, 
and  their  dependencies,  which  were  to  constitute  the  barrier. 

£  The  commercial  privileges  in  Spanish  Flanders,  hitherto  pecu 
liar  to  the  English  and  Hans  towns,  were  to  be  extended  to  the 
Dutch. 

§  It  was  provided,  that  the  commerce  upon  the  river  Scheldt 
should  be  interrupted,  and  that  no  attempt  should  be  made  to  revive 
it  to  the  prejudice  of  the  United  States,  directly  or  indirectly. 
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[The  reading  of  this  paper  put  Mrs  Bull  in  such  a  pas 
sion,  that  she  fell  downright  into  a  fit,  and  they  were 
forced  to  give  her  a  good  quantity  of  the  spirit  of 
hartshorn  before  she  recovered.]* 

Don  Diego.  Why  in  such  a  passion,  cousin  ?  consi 
dering  your  circumstances  at  that  time,  I  don't  think 
this  such  an  unreasonable  contract.  You  see  Frog,  for 
all  this,  is  religiously  true  to  his  bargain  ;  he  scorns  to 
hearken  to  any  composition  without  your  privacy. 

Mrs  Butt.  You  know  the  contrary.f  Read  that 
letter. 

[Reads  the  superscription.] 

For  Lewis  Baboon,  Master  of  the  Noble  Science  of 

Defence. 

Sin, 

I  UNDERSTAND  that  you  are  at  this  time  treating 
with  my  friend  John  Bull  about  restoring  the  Lord 
Strutt's  custom,  and  besides,  allowing  him  certain  pri 
vileges  of  parks  and  fish-ponds  ;  I  wonder  how  you,  that 
are  a  man  that  knows  the  world,  can  talk  with  that  sim 
ple  fellow.  He  has  been  my  bubble  these  twenty  years, 
and  to  my  certain  knowledge  understands  no  more  of 
his  own  affairs,  than  a  child  in  swaddling-clothes.  I 
know  he  has  got  a  sort  of  a  pragmatical  silly  jade  of  a 

*  The  Parliament  were  in  great  wrath  at  discussing  the  Barrier 
Treaty,  considering  it  as  having  sacrificed  the  interest  of  Britain  to 
that  of  Holland. 

t  In  the  meantime  the  Dutch  were  secretly  negotiating  with 
France. 
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wife,  that  pretends  to  take  him  out  of  my  hands  ;  but 
you  and  she  both  will  find  yourselves  mistaken ;  I'll  find 
those  that  shall  manage  her  ;  and  for  him,  he  dares  as 
well  be  hanged  as  take  one  step  in  his  affairs  without 
my  consent.  If  you  will  give  me  what  you  promised 
him,  I  will  make  all  things  easy,  and  stop  the  deeds  of 
ejectment  against  Lord  Strutt ;  if  you  will  not,  take 
what  follows  :  I  shall  have  a  good  action  against  you, 
for  pretending  to  rob  me  of  my  bubble.  Take  this  warn 
ing  from, 

Your  loving  friend, 

NIC.  FROG. 

I  am  told,  Cousin  Diego,  you  are  one  of  those  that 
have  undertaken  to  manage  me,  and  that  you  have  said 
you  will  carry  a  green  bag  yourself,*  rather  than  we 
shall  make  an  end  of  our  lawsuit :  I'll  teach  them  and 
you  too  to  manage. 

Don  Diego.  For  God's  sake,  madam,  why  so  chole 
ric  ?  I  say  this  letter  is  some  forgery  ;  it  never  entered 
into  the  head  of  that  honest  man,  Nic.  Frog,  to  do  any 
such  thing. 

Mrs  JBull.  I  can't  abide  you  ;  you  have  been  railing 
these  twenty  years  at  Esquire  -South,  Frog,  and  Hocus, 
calling  them  rogues  and  pickpockets,  and  now  they  are 
turned  the  honestest  fellows  in  the  world.  What  is  the 
meaning  of  all  this  ? 

Don  Diego.  Pray  tell  me  how  you  came  to  employ 
this  Sir  Roger  in  your  affairs,  and  not  to  think  of  your 
old  friend  Diego  ? 

Mrs  Bull.  So,  so,  there  it  pinches.  To  tell  you  truth, 

*  A  musket. 
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I  have  employed  Sir  Roger  in  several  weighty  affairs, 
and  have  found  him  trusty  and  honest,  and  the  poor  man 
always  scorned  to  take  a  farthing  of  me.  I  have  abun 
dance  that  profess  great  zeal,  but  they  are  damnable 
greedy  of  the  pence.  My  husband  and  I  are  now  in  such 
circumstances,  that  we  must  be  served  upon  cheaper 
terms  than  we  have  been. 

Don  Diego.  Well,  cousin,  I  find  I  can  do  no  good 
with  you  ;  I  am  sorry  that  you  will  ruin  yourself  by 
trusting  this  Sir  Roger. 


CHAP.  IV. 

How  the  Guardians  of  the  deceased  Mrs  'Bull's  three 
Daughters  came  to  John,  and  what  Advice  they  gave 
him ;  wherein  are  briefly  treated  the  Characters  of 
the  three  Daughters;  also  John  Suits  Answer  to  the 
three  Guardians* 

I  TOLD  you  in  a  former  chapter,  that  Mrs  Bull,  be 
fore  she  departed  this  life,  had  blessed  John  with  three 
daughters.  I  need  not  here  repeat  their  names,  neither 
would  I  willingly  use  any  scandalous  reflections  upon 
young  ladies,  whose  reputations  ought  to  be  very  ten 
derly  handled ;  but  the  characters  of  these  were  so  well 
known  in  the  neighbourhood,  that  it  is  doing  them  no 
injury  to  make  a  short  description  of  them. 

The  eldest  was   a  termagant,  imperious,  prodigal, 

*  The  debates  in  Parliament  were  still  continued. 
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lewd,  profligate  wench,  as  ever  breathed  ;*  she  used  to 
rantipole  about  the  house,  pinch  the  children,  kick  the 
servants,  and  torture  the  cats  and  the  dogs ;  she  would 
rob  her  father's  strong  box,  for  money  to  give  the  young 
fellows  that  she  was  fond  of;  she  had  a  noble  air,  and 
something  great  in  her  mien,  but  such  a  noisome  infec 
tious  breath,  as  threw  all  the  servants  that  dressed  her 
into  consumptions  ;  if  she  smelt  to  the  freshest  nosegay, 
it  would  shrivel  and  wither  as  it  had  been  blighted  ;  she 
used  to  come  home  in  her  cups,  and  break  the  china  and 
the  looking-glasses  ;  and  was  of  such  an  irregular  tem 
per,  and  so  entirely  given  up  to  her  passion,  that  you 
might  argue  as  well  with  the  north  wind,  as  with  her 
ladyship  ;  so  expensive,  that  the  income  of  three  duke 
doms  was  not  enough  to  supply  her  extravagance.  Ho 
cus  loved  her  best,  believing  her  to  be  his  own,  got  upon 
the  body  of  Mrs  Bull. 

The  second  daughter,!  born  a  year  after  her  sister, 
was  a  peevish,  fro  ward,  ill-conditioned  creature  as  ever 
was  ;  ugly  as  the  devil,  lean,  haggard,  pale,  with  saucer 
eyes,  a  sharp  nose,  and  hunchbacked  ;  but  active,  spright 
ly,  and  diligent  about  her  affairs.  Her  ill  complexion 
was  occasioned  by  her  bad  diet,  which  was  coffee,  morn 
ing,  noon,  and  night ;  she  never  rested  quietly  a-bed ; 
but  used  to  disturb  the  whole  family  with  shrieking  out 
in  her  dreams,  and  plague  them  next  day  with  inter 
preting  them,  for  she  took  them  all  for  gospel ;  she 
would  cry  out  murder,  and  disturb  the  whole  neighbour 
hood  ;  and  when  John  came  running  down  stairs,  to  in- 


*  JPolemia,  War. 

t  DiscoriKa,  Faction.    The  prejudice,  credulity,  and  virulence  of 
party,  form  the  outlines  of  her  character. 
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quire  what  the  matter  was ;  nothing,  forsooth,  only  her 
maid  had  stuck  a  pin  wrong  in  her  gown  :  she  turned 
away  one  servant,  for  putting  too  much  oil  in  her  sal- 
lad,  and  another  for  putting  too  little  salt  in  her  water- 
gruel  ;  but  such,  as  by  flattery  had  procured  her  esteem, 
she  would  indulge  in  the  greatest  crime.     Her  father 
had  two  coachmen ;  when  one  was  on  the  coachbox,  if 
the  coach  swung  but  the  least  to  one  side,  she  used  to 
shriek  so  loud,  that  all  the  street  concluded  she  was 
overturned ;  but  though  the  other  was  eternally  drunk, 
and  had  overturned  the  whole  family,  she  was  very  an 
gry  with  her  father  for  turning  him  away.     Then  she 
used  to  carry  tales  and  stories  from  one  to  another,  till 
she  had  set  the  whole  neighbourhood  together  by  the 
ears ;  and  this  was  the  only  diversion  she  took  pleasure 
in.  She  never  went  abroad,  but  she  brought  home  such 
a  bundle  of  monstrous  lies,  as  would  have  amazed  any 
mortal  but  such  as  knew  her  ;  of  a  whale  that  had  swal 
lowed  a  fleet  of  ships  ;  of  the  lions  being  let  out  of  the 
Tower  to  destroy  the  Protestant  religion  ;  of  the  Pope's 
being  seen  in  a  brandy-shop  at  Wapping  ;  and  of  a  pro 
digious  strong  man,  that  was  going  to  shove  down  the 
cupola  of  St  Paul's ;  of  three  millions  of  five  pound  pieces, 
that  Esquire  South  had  found  under  an  old  wall ;  of 
blazing  stars,  flying  dragons,  and  abundance  of  such 
stuff.     All  the  servants  in  the  family  made  high  court 
to  her,  for  she  domineered  there,  and  turned  out  and  in 
whom  she  pleased ;  only  there  was  an  old  grudge  be 
tween  her  and  Sir  Roger,  whom  she  mortally  hated,  and 
used  to  hire  fellows  to  squirt  kennel  water  upon  him,  as 
he  passed  along  the  streets  ;  so  that  he  was  forced  con 
stantly  to  Wear  a  surtout  of  oiled  cloth,  by  which  means 
he  came  home  pretty  clean,  except  where  the  surtout 
was  a  little  scanty. 
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As  for  the  third,*  she  was  a  thief,  and  a  common 
mercenary  prostitute,  and  that  without  any  solicitation 
from  nature,  for  she  owned  that  she  had  no  enjoyment. 
She  had  no  respect  of  persons  ;  a  prince  or  a  porter  was 
all  one,  according  as  they  paid ;  yea,  she  would  leave 
the  finest  gentleman  in  the  world,  to  go  to  an  ugly  pocky 
fellow,  for  sixpence  more.  In  the  practice  of  her  pro 
fession  she  had  amassed  vast  magazines  of  all  sorts  of 
things  ;  she  had  above  five  hundred  suits  of  fine  clothes, 
and  yet  went  ahroad  like  a  cinderwench  :  she  robbed 
and  starved  all  the  servants,  so  that  nobody  could  live 
near  her. 

So  much  for  John's  three  daughters,  which  you  will 
say  were  rarities  to  be  fond  of:  yet  nature  will  shew  it 
self  ;  nobody  could  blame  their  relations  for  taking  care 
of  them :  and  therefore  it  was  that  Hocus,  with  two 
other  of  the  guardians,f  thought  it  their  duty  to  take 
care  of  the  interest  of  the  three  girls,  and  gave  John 
their  best  advice  before  he  compounded  the  lawsuit. 

Hocus.  What  makes  you  so  shy  of  late,  my  good 
friend  ?  There's  nobody  loves  you  better  than  I,  nor  has 
taken  more  pains  in  your  affairs  :  as  I  hope  to  be  saved, 
I  would  do  anything  to  serve  you ;  I  would  crawl  upon 
all  four  to  serve  you ;  I  have  spent  my  health  and  pater 
nal  estate  in  your  service.  I  have  indeed  a  small  pit 
tance  left,  with  which  I  might  retire,  and  with  as  good 


*  Usuria,  Usury,  is  especially  stated  to  be  a  daughter  of  John 
Bull's  deceased  wife,  because  the  monied  interest  arose  under  the 
auspices  of  that  Parliament  which  favoured  the  Continental  war, 

t  The  Duke  of  Marlborough,  with  Godolphin  and  Sunderland, 
remonstrated  against  a  peace  as  highly  impolitic, 

VOL.  VI.  D 
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a  conscience  as  any  man  ;  but  the  thought  of  this  dis 
graceful  composition  so  touches  me  to  the  quick,  that  I 
cannot  sleep  ;  after  I  had  brought  the  cause  to  the  last 
stroke,  that  one  verdict  more  had  quite  ruined  old  Le 
wis  and  Lord  Strutt,  and  put  you  in  the  quiet  posses 
sion  of  everything  ;  then  to  compound !  I  cannot  bear 
it.  This  cause  was  my  favourite,  I  had  set  my  heart 
upon  it ;  it  is  like  an  only  child ;  I  cannot  endure  it 
should  miscarry  ;  for  God's  sake  consider  only  to  what 
a  dismal  condition  old  Lewis  is  brought.  He  is  at  an 
end  of  all  his  cash ;  his  attorneys  have  hardly  one  trick 
left ;  they  are  at  an  end  of  all  their  chicane ;  besides, 
he  has  both  his  law  and  his  daily  bread  now  upon  trust. 
Hold  out  only  one  term  longer,  and  I'll  warrant  you, 
before  the  next,  we  shall  have  him  in  the  Fleet.  I'll 
bring  him  to  the  pillory  ;  his  ears  shall  pay  for  his  per 
juries.  For  the  love  of  God  don't  compound  :  let  me 
be  damned  if  you  have  a  friend  in  the  world,  that  loves 
you  better  than  I :  there  is  nobody  can  say  I  am  covet 
ous,  or  that  I  have  any  interest  to  pursue,  but  yours. 

2d  Guardian.  There  is  nothing  so  plain,  as  that  this 
Lewis  has  a  design  to  ruin  all  his  neighbouring  trades 
men  ;  and  at  this  time  he  has  such  a  prodigious  income, 
by  his  trade  of  all  kinds,  that  if  there  is  not  some  stop 
put  to  his  exorbitant  riches,  he  will  monopolize  every 
thing  :  nobody  will  be  able  to  sell  a  yard  of  drapery  or 
mercery-ware  but  himself.  I  then  hold  it  adviseable, 
that  you  continue  the  lawsuit,  and  burst  him  at  once. 
My  concern  for  the  three  poor  motherless  children,  obli 
ges  me  to  give  you  this  advice :  for  their  estates,  poor 
girls !  depend  upon  the  success  of  this  cause. 

3d  Guardian.  I  own  this  writ  of  ejectment  has  cost 
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dear  ;*  but  then  consider  it  is  a  jewel  well  worth  the 
purchasing  at  the  price  of  all  you  have.  None  but  Mr 
Bull's  declared  enemies  can  say,  he  has  any  other  secu 
rity  for  his  clothing  trade,  but  the  ejectment  of  Lord 
Strutt.  The  only  question  then  that  remains  to  be  de 
cided,  is,  who  shall  stand  the  expenses  of  the  suit?  To 
which  the  answer  is  as  plain;  who  but  he,  that  is  to 
have  the  advantage  of  the  sentence !  When  Esquire 
South  has  got  possession  of  his  title  and  honour,  is 
not  John  Bull  to  be  his  clothier  ?  Who,  then,  but 
John,  ought  to  put  him  in  possession  ?  Ask  but  any 
indifferent  gentleman,  who  ought  to  bear  his  charges  at 
law  ?  and  he  will  readily  answer,  his  tradesmen.  I  do 
therefore  affirm,  and  I  will  go  to  death  with  it,  that,  be 
ing  his  clothier,  you  ought  to  put  him  in  quiet  possession 
of  his  estate,  and,  with  the  same  generous  spirit  you 
have  begun  it,  complete  the  good  work.  If  you  persist 
in  the  bad  measures  you  are  now  in,  what  must  become 
of  the  three  poor  orphans?  My  heart  bleeds  for  the 
poor  girls. 

John  Bull.  You  are  all  very  eloquent  persons ;  but 
give  me  leave  to  tell  you,  you  express  a  great  deal  more 
concern  for  the  three  girls  than  for  me ;  I  think  my 
interest  ought  to  be  considered  in  the  first  place.  As 
for  you,  Hocus,  I  can't  but  say  you  have  managed  my 
lawsuit  with  great  address,  and  much  to  my  honour ; 
and  though  I  say  it,  you  have  been  paid  well  for  it. 
Why  must  the  burden  be  taken  off  Frog's  back,  and 
laid  upon  my  shoulders  ?  He  can  drive  about  his  own 


*  The  author  seems  to  allude  to  the  capture  of  Bouchain  in  the 
face  of  the  French  army,  the  last  exploit  of  the  Duke  of  Marlbo- 
rough  in  the  field. 
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parks  and  fields  in  his  gilt  chariot,  when  I  have  been 
forced  to  mortgage  my  estate  ;  his  note  will  go  farther 
than  my  bond.  Is  it  not  matter  of  fact,  that,  from  the 
richest  tradesman  in  all  the  country,  I  am  reduced  to 
beg  and  borrow  from  scriveners  and  usurers,  that  suck 
the  heart,  blood,  and  guts  out  of  me  ?  and  what  is  all 
this  for  ?  Did  you  like  Frog's  countenance  better  than 
mine  ?  Was  not  I  your  old  friend  and  relation  ?  Have 
I  not  presented  you  nobly  ?  Have  I  not  clad  your  whole 
family  ?  Have  you  not  had  a  hundred  yards  at  a  time 
of  the  finest  cloth  in  my  shop  ?  Why  must  the  rest  of 
the  tradesmen  be  not  only  indemnified  from  charges, 
but  forbid  to  go  on  with  their  own  business,  and  what 
is  more  their  concern  than  mine  ?  As  to  holding  out 
this  term,  I  appeal  to  your  own  conscience,  has  not  that 
been  your  constant  discourse  these  six  years,  "  one  term 
more,  and  old  Lewis  goes  to  pot."  If  thou  art  so  fond 
of  my  cause,  be  generous  for  once,  and  lend  me  a  brace 
of  thousands.  Ah,  Hocus !  Hocus  !  I  know  thee  ;  not 
a  sous  to  save  me  from  gaol,  I  trow.  Look  ye,  gentle 
men,  I  have  lived  with  credit  in  the  world,  and  it  grieves 
my  heart,  never  to  stir  out  of  my  doors,  but  to  be  pull 
ed  by  the  sleeve  by  some*  rascally  dun  or  other :  "  Sir, 
remember  my  bill :  there's  a  small  concern  of  a  thousand 
pounds,  I  hope  you  think  on't,  sir."  And  to  have  these 
usurers  transact  my  debts  at  coffeehouses,  and  alehouses, 
as  if  I  were  going  to  break  up  shop.  Lord !  that  ever 
the  rich,  the  generous  John  Bull,  clothier,  the  envy  of 
all  his  neighbours,  should  be  brought  to  compound  his 
debts  for  five  shillings  in  the  pound :  and  to  have  his 
name  in  an  advertisement  for  a  statute  of  bankrupt. 
The  thought  of  it  makes  me  mad.  I  have  read  some 
where  in  the  Apocrypha,  that  one  should  "  not  consult 
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with  a  woman  touching  her  of  whom  she  is  jealous  ;  nor 
with  a  merchant,  concerning  exchange ;  nor  with  a  buy 
er,  of  selling  ;  nor  with  an  unmerciful  man,  of  kindness, 
&c."  I  could  have  added  one  thing  more,  "  nor  with  an 
attorney,  ahout  compounding  a  lawsuit."  The  ejectment 
of  Lord  Strutt  will  never  do.  The  evidence  is  crimp  ; 
the  witnesses  swear  hackward  and  forward,  and  contra 
dict  themselves ;  and  his  tenants  stick  by  him.*  One 
tells  me,  that  I  must  carry  on  my  suit,  because  Lewis  is 
poor  ;  another,  because  he  is  still  too  rich :  whom  shall 
I  believe  ?  I  am  sure  of  one  thing,  that  a  penny  in  the 
purse  is  the  best  friend  John  can  have  at  last ;  and  who 
can  say  that  this  will  be  the  last  suit  I  shall  be  enga 
ged  in  ?  Besides,  if  this  ejectment  were  practicable,  is 
it  reasonable,  that  when  Esquire  South  is  losing  his 
money  to  sharpers  and  pickpockets,  going  about  the 
country  with  fiddlers  and  buffoons,  and  squandering  his 
income  with  hawks  and  dogs,  I  should  lay  out  the  fruits 
of  my  honest  industry  in  a  lawsuit  for  him,  only  upon 
the  hopes  of  being  his  clothier  ?  And  when  the  cause 
is  over,  I  shall  not  have  the  benefit  of  my  project  for 
want  of  money  to  go  to  market.  Look  ye,  gentle 
men,  John  Bull  is  but  a  plain  man  ;  but  John  Bull 
knows  when  he  is  ill  used.  I  know  the  infirmity  of 
our  family;  we  are  apt  to  play  the  boon  companion, 
and  throw  away  our  money  in  our  cups ;  but  it  was 
an  unfair  thing  in  you,  gentlemen,  to  take  advantage 
of  my  weakness,  to  keep  a  parcel  of  roaring  bullies 
about  me  day  and  night,  with  huzzas  and  hunting-horns, 
and  ringing  the  changes  on  butchers'  cleavers,  never 

*  None  of  the  Spanish  provinces,  that  of  Catalonia  excepted,  shew 
ed  any  attachment  to  Charles  of  Austria. 
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let  me  cool,  and  set  my  hand  to  papers,  when  I  could 
hardly  hold  my  pen.  There  will  come  a  day  of  reckon 
ing  for  that  proceeding.  In  the  mean  time,  gentlemen, 
I  beg  you  will  let  me  into  my  affairs  a  little,  and  that 
you  would  not  grudge  me  the  small  remainder  of  a  very 
great  estate. 


CHAP.  V. 
Esquire  SoutKs  Message  and  Letter  to  Mrs  Bull. 

THE  arguments  used  by  Hocus  and  the  rest  of  the 
guardians  had  hitherto  proved  insufficient  :*  John  and 
his  wife  could  not  be  persuaded  to  bear  the  expense  of 
Esquire  South's  lawsuit.  They  thought  it  reasonable, 
that  since  he  was  to  have  the  honour  and  advantage,  he 
should  bear  the  greatest  share  of  the  charges  ;  and  re 
trench  what  he  lost  to  sharpers,  and  spent  upon  coun 
try-dances  and  puppet-plays,  to  apply  it  to  that  use. 
This  was  not  very  grateful  to  the  esquire ;  therefore, 
as  the  last  experiment,  he  resolved  to  send  Signior  Be- 
nenato,f  master  of  his  fox-hounds,  to  Mrs  Bull,  to  try 
what  good  he  could  do  with  her.  This  Signior  Bene- 


*  But  as  all  attempts  of  the  party  to  preclude  the  treaty  were  in 
effectual,  and  complaints  were  made  of  the  deficiencies  of  the  House 
of  Austria,  the  Archduke  sent  a  message  and  letter. 

t  By  Prince  Eugene,  urging  the  continuance  of  the  war,  and  of 
fering  to  bear  a  proportion  of  the  expense.  This  distinguished  am 
bassador  was  received  with  great  civility  at  the  British  court,  and 
loaded  with  personal  attentions,  but  made  no  progress  in  the  affairs- 
of  the  Archduke. 
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nato  had  all  the  qualities  of  a  fine  gentleman,  that 
were  fit  to  charm  a  lady's  heart ;  and  if  any  person  in 
the  world  could  have  persuaded  her,  it  was  he.  But 
such  was  her  unshaken  fidelity  to  her  husband,  and  the 
constant  purpose  of  her  mind  to  pursue  his  interest, 
that  the  most  refined  arts  of  gallantry  that  were  practi 
sed,  could  not  seduce  her  heart.  The  necklaces,  dia 
mond  crosses,  and  rich  bracelets  that  were  offered,  she 
rejected  with  the  utmost  scorn  and  disdain.  The  mu 
sic  and  serenades  that  were  given  her,  sounded  more 
ungrateful  in  her  ears  than  the  noise  of  a  screech-owl ; 
however,  she  received  Esquire  South's  letter  by  the 
hands  of  Signior  Benenato  with  that  respect,  which  be 
came  his  quality.  The  copy  of  the  letter  is  as  follows, 
in  which  you  will  observe  he  changes  a  little  his  usual 
style. 

MADAM, 

THE  writ  of  ejectment  against  Philip  Baboon,  (pre 
tended  Lord  Strutt,)  is  just  ready  to  pass  ;  there  want 
but  a  few  necessary  forms,  and  a  verdict  or  two  more, 
to  put  me  in  quiet  possession  of  my  honour  and  estate. 
I  question  not,  but  that,  according  to  your  wonted 
generosity  and  goodness,  you  will  give  it  the  finishing 
stroke;  an  honour  that  I  would  grudge  anybody  but 
yourself.  In  order  to  ease  you  of  some  part  of  the  char 
ges,  I  promise  to  furnish  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  provided 
you  pay  for  the  stamps.  Besides,  I  have  ordered  my 
stewards  to  pay,  out  of  the  readiest  and  best  of  my  rents, 
five  pounds  ten  shillings  a  year,  till  my  suit  is  finished.* 

*  The  Emperor  offered  to  pay  one  million  of  crowns  to  support  the 
war  in  Spain,  and  to  make  up  his  troops  in  that  kingdom  to  30,000 
men. 
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I  wish  you  health  and  happiness,  being,  with  due  re 
spect, 

Madam, 

Your  assured  friend, 
SOUTH. 

What  answer  Mrs  Bull  returned  to  his  letter  you 
shall  know  in  my  Third  Part,  only  they  were  at  a  pretty 
good  distance  in  their  proposals  ;  for  as  Esquire  South 
only  offered  to  be  at  the  charges  of  pen,  ink,  and  paper, 
Mrs  Bull  refused  any  more  than  to  lend  her  barge,f  to 
carry  his  counsel  to  Westminster-hall. 


*  This  proportion  was  however  thought  to  be  so  inconsiderable, 
that  the  letter  produced  no  other  effect,  than  the  convoy  of  the  forces 
by  the  English  fleet  to  Barcelona. 
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The  Publisher's  Preface. 

THE  world  is  much  indebted  to  the  famous  Sir  Hum 
phry  Polesworth  for  his  ingenious  and  impartial  account 
of  John  Bull's  lawsuit ;  yet  there  is  just  cause  of  com 
plaint  against  him,  in  that  he  relates  it  only  by  parcels, 
and  won't  give  us  the  whole  work  :  this  forces  me,  wha 
am  only  the  publisher,  to  bespeak  the  assistance  of  his 
friends  and  acquaintance,  to  engage  him  to  lay  aside  that 
stingy  humour,  and  gratify  the  curiosity  of  the  public 
at  once.  He  pleads  in  excuse,  that  they  are  only  private 
memoirs,  written  for  his  own  use,  in  a  loose  style,  to 
serve  as  a  help  to  his  ordinary  conversation.*  I  repre- 


*  This  excuse  of  Sir  Humphry  can  only  relate  to  the  Second 
Part,  or  sequel  of  the  history.  See  the  Preface  to  the  First  Part. 
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sented  to  him  the  good  reception  the  First  Part  had  met 
with ;  that  though  calculated  only  for  the  meridian  of 
Grub-street,  it  was  yet  taken  notice  of  by  the  better  sort ; 
that  the  world  was  now  sufficiently  acquainted  with  John 
Bull,  and  interested  itself  in  his  concerns.  He  answered, 
with  a  smile,  that  he  had  indeed  some  trifling  things  to 
impart,  that  concerned  John  Bull's  relations  and  domes 
tic  affairs ;  if  these  would  satisfy  me,  he  gave  me  free 
leave  to  make  use  of  them,  because  they  would  serve  to 
make  the  history  of  the  lawsuit  more  intelligible.  When 
I  had  looked  over  the  manuscript,  I  found  likewise  some 
farther  account  of  the  composition,  which  perhaps  may 
not  be  unacceptable  to  such  as  have  read  the  former 
part. 


CHAP.  I. 
The  Character  of  John  Bults  Mother* 

JOHN  had  a  mother,  whom  he  loved  and  honoured  ex 
tremely,  a  discreet,  grave,  sober,  good-conditioned,  clean 
ly  old  gentlewoman,  as  ever  lived ;  she  was  none  of  your 
cross-grained,  termagant,  scolding  jades,  that  one  had  as 
good  be  hanged  as  live  in  the  house  with,  such  as  are  al 
ways  censuring  the  conduct,  and  telling  scandalous  sto 
ries  of  their  neighbours,  extolling  their  own  good  quali- 


*  The  Church  of  England,  upon  which  the  author  pronounces 
a  eulogium,  as  steering  between  the  extremes  of  Presbytery  and 
Popery,  in  the  articles  of  external  ceremonies,  holidays,  &c. 
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ties,  and  undervaluing  those  of  others.  On  the  contrary, 
she  was  of  a  meek  spirit,  and  as  she  was  strictly  virtuous 
herself,  so  she  always  put  the  best  construction  upon  the 
words  and  actions  of  her  neighbours,  except  where  they 
were  irreconcileable  to  the  rules  of  honesty  and  decency. 
She  was  neither  one  of  your  precise  prudes,  nor  one  of 
your  fantastical  old  belles,  that  dress  themselves  like 
girls  of  fifteen ;  as  she  neither  wore  a  ruff,  forehead-cloth, 
nor  high-crowned  hat,  so  she  had  laid  aside  feathers, 
flowers,  and  crimped  ribbons,  in  her  head-dress,  furbelow- 
scarfs,  and  hoop-petticoats.  She  scorned  to  patch  and 
paint,  yet  she  loved  to  keep  her  hands  and  her  face  clean. 
Though  she  wore  no  flaunting  laced  ruffles,  she  would 
not  keep  herself  in  a  constant  sweat  with  greasy  flannel ; 
though  her  hair  was  not  stuck  with  jewels,  she  was  not 
ashamed  of  a  diamond  cross ;  she  was  not  like  some  la 
dies,  hung  about  with  toys  and  trinkets,  tweezer-cases, 
pocket-glasses,  and  essence-bottles ;  she  used  only  a  gold 
watch  and  an  almanack,  to  mark  the  hours  and  the  holi 
days. 

Her  furniture  was  neat  and  genteel,  well  fancied,  with 
a  tbon  gousL  As  she  affected  not  the  grandeur  of  a  state* 
with  a  canopy,  she  thought  there  was  no  offence  in  an 
elbow-chair ;  she  had  laid  aside  your  carving,  gilding, 
and  japan- work,  as  being  too  apt  to  gather  dirt ;  but  she 
could  never  be  prevailed  upon  to  part  with  plain  wainscot 
and  clean  hangings.  There  are  some  ladies,  that  affect 
to  smell  a  stink  in  everything  ;  they  are  always  highly 
perfumed,  and  continually  burning  frankincense  in  their 
rooms;  she  was  above  such  affectation,  yet  she  never 


*  An  old  expression  for  a  throne,  or  chair  of  state. 
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would  lay  aside  the  use  of  brooms  and  scrubbing-brushes, 
and  scrupled  not  to  lay  her  linen  in  fresh  lavender. 

She  was  no  less  genteel  in  her  behaviour,  well-bred, 
without  affectation,  in  the  due  mean  between  one  of  your 
affected  curt'sying  pieces  of  formality,  and  your  romps 
that  have  no  regard  to  the  common  rules  of  civility. 
There  are  some  ladies  that  affect  a  mighty  regard  for 
their  relations :  We  must  not  eat  to-day,  for  my  uncle 
Tom,  or  my  cousin  Betty,  died  this  time  ten  years :  Let's 
have  a  ball  to-night,  it  is  my  neighbour  such-a-one's 
birthday.  She  looked  upon  all  this  as  grimace  ;  yet  she 
constantly  observed  her  husband's  birthday,  her  wedding- 
day,  and  some  few  more.* 

Though  she  was  a  truly  good  woman,  and  had  a  sin 
cere  motherly  love  for  her  son  John,  yet  there  wanted 
not  those  who  endeavoured  to  create  a  misunderstanding 
between  them ;  and  they  had  so  far  prevailed  with  him 
once,  that  he  turned  her  out  of  doors,f  to  his  great  sor 
row,  as  he  found  afterwards,  for  his  affairs  went  on  at 
sixes  and  sevens. 

She  was  no  less  judicious  in  the  turn  of  her  conversa 
tion  and  choice  of  her  studies,  in  which  she  far  exceeded 
all  her  sex :  your  rakes  that  hate  the  company  of  all 
sober,  grave  gentlewomen,  would  bear  hers ;  and  she 
would,  by  her  handsome  manner  of  proceeding,  sooner 
reclaim  them  than  some  that  were  more  sour  and  reser 
ved  ;  she  was  a  zealous  preacher  up  of  chastity,  and  con 
jugal  fidelity  in  wives,  and  by  no  means  a  friend  to  the 
new-fangled  doctrine  of  the  indispensable  duty  of  cuck- 


*  The  observation  of  Christmas,  Easter,  and  other  solemn  festivals, 
distinguished  from  the  numerous  holidays  of  the  Catholics, 
t  In  the  rebellion  of  1641. 
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oldom  ;*  though  she  advanced  her  opinions  with  a  beco 
ming  assurance,  yet  she  never  ushered  them  in,  as  some 
positive  creatures  will  do,  with  dogmatical  assertions, 
This  is  infallible ;  I  cannot  be  mistaken ;  None  but  a 
rogue  can  deny  it.  It  has  been  observed,  that  such  peo 
ple  are  oftener  in  the  wrong  than  anybody.f 

Though  she  had  a  thousand  good  qualities,  she  was 
not  without  her  faults  ;  among  which,  one  might  per 
haps  reckon  too  great  lenity  to  her  servants,  to  whom  she 
always  gave  good  counsel,  but  often  too  gentle  correc 
tion.  I  thought  I  could  not  say  less  of  John  Bull's  mo 
ther,  because  she  bears  a  part  in  the  following  transac 
tions. 


CHAP.  II. 

The  Character  of  John  Bull's  Sister  Peg,\  with  the 
Quarrels  that  happened  between  Master  and  Miss 
in  their  Childhood. 

JOHN  had  a  sister,  a  poor  girl  that  had  been  starved 
at  nurse ;  anybody  would  have  guessed  Miss  to  have  been 
bred  up  under  the  influence  of  a  cruel  step  dame,  and 
John  to  be  the  fondling  of  a  tender  mother.  John  looked 
ruddy  and  plump,  with  a  pair  of  cheeks  like  a  trumpeter ; 
Miss  looked  pale  and  wan,  as  if  she  had  the  green-sick- 


The  Church  is  averse  to  anti-monarchical  government.     See 
Part  II.  chap.  1  and  2. 

h  But  makes  no  pretence  to  infallibility. 
J  The  nation  and  Church  of  Scotland. 
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ness ;  and  no  wonder,  for  John  was  the  darling,  he  had 
all  the  good  bits,  was  crammed  with  good  pullet,  chicken, 
pig,  goose,  and  capon  ;  while  Miss  had  only  a  little  oat 
meal  and  water,  or  a  dry  crust  without  butter.  John  had 
his  golden  pippins,  peaches,  and  nectarines ;  poor  Miss 
a  crab-apple,  sloe,  or  blackberry.  Master  lay  in  the  best 
apartment,  with  his  bedchamber  toward  the  south  sun. 
Miss  lodged  in  a  garret,  exposed  to  the  north  wind,  which 
shrivelled  her  countenance ;  however,  this  usage,  though 
it  stunted  the  girl  in  her  growth,  gave  her  a  hardy  con 
stitution  ;  she  had  life  and  spirit  in  abundance,  and  knew 
when  she  was  ill  used :  now  and  then  she  would  seize 
upon  John's  commons,  snatch  a  leg  of  a  pullet,  or  a  bit 
of  good  beef,  for  which  they  were  sure  to  go  to  fisty-cuffs. 
Master  was  indeed  too  strong  for  her ;  but  Miss  would 
not  yield  in  the  least  point,  but  even  when  Master  had 
got  her  down,  she  would  scratch  and  bite  like  a  tiger  ; 
when  he  gave  her  a  cuff  on  the  ear,  she  would  prick  him 
with  her  knitting-needle.  John  brought  a  great  chain 
one  day  to  tie  her  to  the  bed-post,  for  which  affront  Miss 
aimed  a  penknife  at  his  heart.*  In  short,  these  quarrels 
grew  up  to  rooted  aversions ;  they  gave  one  another  nick 
names  ;  she  called  him  Gundy  guts,  and  he  called  her 
Lousy  Peg ;  though  the  girl  was  a  tight  clever  wench 
as  any  was,  and  through  her  pale  looks  you  might  dis 
cern  spirit  and  vivacity,  which  made  her  not,  indeed,  a 


*  Henry  VIII.,  to  unite  the  two  kingdoms  under  one  sovereign, 
offered  his  daughter  Mary  to  James  V.  of  Scotland ;  this  offer  was 
rejected,  and  followed  by  a  war :  to  this  event  the  author  alludes,  or 
perhaps  to  the  arbitrary  conduct  of  Charles  I.,  who,  by  attempting 
to  force  the  Liturgy  on  Scotland,  occasioned  the  beginning  of  the 
Civil  War. 
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perfect  beauty,  but  something  that  was  agreeable.  It 
was  barbarous  in  parents  not  to  take  notice  of  these  early 
quarrels,  and  make  them  live  better  together,  such  do 
mestic  feuds  proving  afterward  the  occasion  of  misfor 
tunes  to  them  both.  Peg  had,  indeed,  some  odd  humours, 
and  comical  antipathies,  for  which  John  would  jeer  her. 
"  What  think  you  of  my  sister  Peg,"  says  he,  "  that 
faints  at  the  sound  of  an  organ,  and  yet  will  dance  and 
frisk  at  the  noise  of  a  bagpipe  ?" — "  What's  that  to  you, 
Gundyguts  ?"  quoth  Peg  ;  "  every  one's  to  choose  their 
own  music."  Then  Peg  had  taken  a  fancy  not  to  say  her 
Pater  noster,  which  made  people  imagine  strange  things 
of  her.  Of  the  three  brothers,  that  have  made  such  a 
clutter  in  the  world,  Lord  Peter,  Martin,  and  Jack, 
Jack  had  of  late  been  her  inclinations  :*  Lord  Peter  she 
detested ;  nor  did  Martin  stand  much  better  in  her  good 
graces,  but  Jack  had  found  the  way  to  her  heart.  I  have 
often  admired,  what  charms  she  discovered  in  that  awk 
ward  booby,  till  I  talked  with  a  person  that  was  acquaint 
ed  with  the  intrigue,  who  gave  me  the  following  account 
of  it. 


CHAP.  III. 

Jack's  Charms,  or  the  Method  by  which  he  gained 
Peg's  Heart^ 

IN  the  first  place,  Jack  was  a  very  young  fellow,  by 
much  the  youngest  of  the  three  brothers,  and  people, 

*  Love  of  Presbytery.        t  Character  of  the  Presbyterians. 
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indeed,  wondered  how  such  a  young  upstart  jackanapes 
should  grow  so  pert  and  saucy,  and  take  so  much  upon 
him. 

Jack  bragged  of  greater  abilities  than  other  men ;  he 
was  well  gifted,  as  he  pretended ;  I  need  not  tell  you 
what  secret  influence  that  has  upon  the  ladies. 

Jack  had  a  most  scandalous  tongue,  and  persuaded 
Peg  that  all  mankind,  beside  himself,  were  poxed  by  that 
scarlet-faced  whore,  Signiora  Bubonia.*  "  As  for  his 
brother,  Lord  Peter,  the  tokens  were  evident  on  him, 
blotches,  scabs,  and  the  corona ;  his  brother  Martin, 
though  he  was  not  quite  so  bad,  had  some  nocturnal  pains, 
which  his  friends  pretended  were  only  scorbutical ;  but 
he  was  sure  it  proceeded  from  a  worse  cause."  By  such 
malicious  insinuations,  he  had  possessed  the  lady,  that 
he  was  the  only  man  in  the  world  of  a  sound,  pure,  and 
untainted  constitution  ;  though  there  were  some  that 
stuck  not  to  say,  that  Signiora  Bubonia  and  Jack  railed 
at  one  another,  only  the  better  to  hide  an  intrigue ;  and 
that  Jack  had  been  found  with  Signiora  under  his  cloak, 
carrying  her  home  in  a  dark  stormy  night.f 

Jack  was  a  prodigious  ogler ;  he  would  ogle  you  the 
outside  of  his  eye  inward,  and  the  white  upward. 

Jack  gave  himself  out  for  a  man  of  great  estate  in  the 
Fortunate  Islands ;  of  which  the  sole  property  was  vested 
in  his  person  :  by  this  trick  he  cheated  abundance  of 
poor  people  of  small  sums,  pretending  to  make  over  plant- 

*  The  whore  of  Babylon,  or  the  Pope. 

t  An  absurd  charge  was  often  brought  against  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  as  affecting  to  exercise  many  of  the  prerogatives  claimed  by 
that  of  Rome  in  matters  of  conscience. 

11 
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ations  in  the  said  islands ;  but  when  the  poor  wretches 
came  there  with  Jack's  grant,  they  were  beat,  mocked, 
and  turned  out  of  doors. 

I  told  you  that  Peg  was  whimsical,  and  loved  any 
thing  that  was  particular :  in  that  way,  Jack  was  her 
man,  for  he  neither  thought,  spoke,  dressed,  nor  acted, 
like  other  mortals :  he  was  for  your  bold  strokes ;  he  railed 
at  fops,  though  he  was  himself  the  most  affected  in  the 
world ;  instead  of  the  common  fashion,  he  would  visit 
his  mistress  in  a  mourning  cloak,  band,  short  cuffs,  and 
a  peaked  beard.*  He  invented  a  way  of  coming  into  a 
room  backward,  which,  he  said,  shewed  more  humility, 
and  less  affectation  :  where  other  people  stood,  he  sat ; 
where  they  sat,  he  stood ;  when  he  went  to  Court,  he 
used  to  kick  away  the  state,  and  sit  down  by  his  Prince 
cheek  by  jole  :  Confound  these  states,  says  he,  they 
are  a  modern  invention :  when  he  spoke  to  his  Prince, 
he  always  turned  his  br— ch  upon  him  :f  if  he  was  ad 
vised  to  fast  for  his  health,  he  would  eat  roast  beef;  if 
he  was  allowed  a  more  plentiful  diet,  then  he  would  be 
sure  that  day  to  live  upon  water-gruel ;  he  would  cry  at 
a  wedding,  laugh  and  make  jests  at  a  funeral.  :j: 

He  was  no  less  singular  in  his  opinions  ;  you  would 
have  burst  your  sides  to  hear  him  talk  of  politics :  "All 
government,"  says  he,  "  is  founded  upon  the  right  dis 
tribution  of  punishments ;  decent  executions  keep  the 
world  in  awe  ;  for  that  reason  the  majority  of  mankind 


*  The  dress  of  the  Calvinistical  clergy. 

t  The  Presbyterian  rejection  of  forms  and  postures  in  the  exercise 
of  religious  duty. 

J  The  Scottish  Kirk  reversed  the  fasts  and  holidays  of  the  Eng 
lish  Church. 

VOL,  VI.  E 
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ought  to  be  hanged  every  year.  For  example,  I  suppose, 
the  magistrates  ought  to  pass  an  irreversible  sentence 
upon  all  blue-eyed  children  from  the  cradle  ;*  but  that 
there  may  be  some  show  of  justice  in  this  proceeding, 
these  children  ought  to  be  trained  up  by  masters,  ap 
pointed  for  that  purpose,  to  all  sorts  of  villainy  ;|  that 
they  may  deserve  their  fate,  and  the  execution  of  them 
may  serve  as  an  object  of  terror  to  the  rest  of  mankind." 
As  to  the  giving  of  pardons,  he  had  this  singular  me 
thod,  that  when  these  wretches  had  the  rope  about  their 
necks,  it  should  be  inquired,  who  believed  they  should 
be  hanged,  and  who  not  ? J  the  first  were  to  be  pardoned, 
the  last  hanged  outright.  Such  as  were  once  pardoned, 
were  never  to  be  hanged  afterward  for  any  crime  what 
soever.^  He  had  such  skill  in  physiognomy,  that  he 
would  pronounce  peremptorily  upon  a  man's  face,  That 
fellow,  says  he,  do  what  he  will,  can't  avoid  hanging  ;  he 
has  a  hanging  look.  By  the  same  art  he  would  prognos 
ticate  a  principality  to  a  scoundrel. 

He  was  no  less  particular  in  the  choice  of  his  studies  ; 
they  were  generally  bent  toward  exploded  chimeras,  the 
perpetuum  mobile,  the  circular  shot,  philosopher's  stone, 
silent  gunpowder,  making  chains  for  fleas,  nets  for  flies, 
and  instruments  to  unravel  cobwebs,  and  split  hairs.  || 

Thus,  I  think,  I  have  given  a  distinct  account  of  the 
methods  he  practised  upon  Peg.  Her  brother  would 
now  and  then  ask  her,  "  What  a  devil  do'st  thou  see  in 


*  Absolute  predestination.  t  Reprobation. 

J  Saving  faith  ;  a  belief  that  one  shall  certainly  be  saved. 
§  Election. 

||  The  learning  of  the  Presbyterians,  chiefly  exercised  upon  the 
most  useless  and  obscure  disquisitions  of  school  divinity. 
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that  pragmatical  coxcomb  to  make  thee  so  in  love  with 
him  ?  he  is  a  fit  match  for  a  tailor  or  a  shoemaker's 
daughter,  but  not  for  you,  that  are  a  gentlewoman." — 
"  Fancy  is  free,"  quoth  Peg :  "  I'll  take  my  own  way, 
do  you  take  yours.  I  do  not  care  for  your  flaunting  beaus, 
that  gang  with  their  breasts  open,  and  their  sarks  over 
their  waistcoats ;  that  accost  me  with  set  speeches  out 
of  Sidney's  Arcadia,  or  the  Academy  of  Compliments.* 
Jack  is  a  sober,  grave,  young  man  :  though  he  has  none 
of  your  studied  harangues,  his  meaning  is  sincere  :  he 
has  a  great  regard  to  his  father's  will ;  and  he  that  shews 
himself  a  good  son,  will  make  a  good  husband  ;  besides, 
I  know  he  has  the  original  deed  of  conveyance  to  the 
Fortunate  Islands  ;  the  others  are  counterfeits."  There 
is  nothing  so  obstinate  as  a  young  lady  in  her  amours  ; 
the  more  you  cross  her,  the  worse  she  is. 


CHAP.  IV. 

How  the  Relations  reconciled  John  and  his  Sister  Peg, 
and  what  return  Peg  made  to  John's  Message.^ 

JOHN  BULL,  otherwise  a  good  natured  man,  was  very 
hard-hearted  to  his  sister  Peg,  chiefly  from  an  aversion 
he  had  conceived  in  his  infancy.  While  he  flourished, 
kept  a  warm  house,  and  drove  a  plentiful  trade,  poor 
Peg  was  forced  to  go  hawking  and  peddling  about  the 

*  The  surplice  and  common  prayers. 

t  The  Treaty  of  Union  between  England  and  Scotland. 
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streets,  selling  knives,  scissars,  and  shoe-buckles :  now 
and  then  carried  a  basket  of  fish  to  the  market ;  sewed, 
spun,  and  knit  for  a  livelihood,  till  her  finger-ends  were 
sore,  and  when  she  could  not  get  bread  for  her  family, 
she  was  forced  to  hire  them  out  at  journeywork  to  her 
neighbours.*     Yet  in  these  her  poor  circumstances  she 
still  preserved  the  air  and  mien  of  a  gentlewoman,  a  cer 
tain  decent  pride,  that  extorted  respect  from  the  haugh 
tiest  of  her  neighbours ;  when  she  came  into  any  full 
assembly  she  would  not  yield  the  pas  to  the  best  of 
them.     If  one  asked  her,  are  you  not  related  to  John 
Bull  ?    "  Yes,"  says  she,  "  he  has  the  honour  to  be  my 
brother."     So  Peg's  affairs  went,  till  all  the  relations 
cried  out  shame  upon  John  for  his  barbarous  usage  of 
his  own  flesh  and  blood  ;  that  it  was  an  easy  matter  for 
him  to  put  her  in  a  creditable  way  of  living,  not  only 
without  hurt,  but  with  advantage  to  himself,  being  she 
was  an  industrious  person,  and  might  be  serviceable  to 
him  in  his  way  of  business.     "  Hang  her,  jade,"  quoth 
John,  "  I  can't  endure  her,  as  long  as  she  keeps  that  ras 
cal  Jack's  company."     They  told  him,  the  way  to  re 
claim  her  was  to  take  her  into  his  house  ;  that  by  con 
versation  the  childish  humours  of  their  younger  days 
might  be  worn  out.  These  arguments  were  enforced  by 
a  certain  incident.    It  happened  that  John  was  at  that 
time  about  making  his  will  and  entailing  his  estate,f 


*  Before  the  Union,  the  Scottish  adventurers  drove  a  petty  trade 
in  most  nations  of  Europe. 

t  The  succession  to  the  crown  having  been  settled  by  act  of  Par 
liament  in  England,  upon  the  House  of  Hanover,  and  no  such  act 
having  passed  in  Scotland,  then  a  separate  kingdom,  it  was  thought 
a  proper  time  to  complete  the  union  which  had  been  often  attempt 
ed,  and  which  was  recommended  to  the  Scots  by  King  William  III. 
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the  very  same  in  which  Nic.  Frog  is  named  executor. 
Now,  his  sister  Peg's  name  being  in  the  entail,  he  could 
not  make  a  thorough  settlement  without  her  consent. 
There  was,  indeed,  a  malicious  story  went  about,  as  if 
John's  last  wife  had  fallen  in  love  with  Jack,  as  he  was 
eating  custard  on  horseback  :*  that  she  persuaded  John 
to  take  his  sister  into  the  house,  the  better  to  drive  on 
the  intrigue  with  Jack,  concluding  he  would  follow  his 
mistress  Peg.  All  I  can  infer  from  this  story  is,  that 
when  one  has  got  a  bad  character  in  the  world,  people 
will  report  and  believe  anything  of  one,  true  or  false. 
But  to  return  to  my  story  ;  when  Peg  received  John's 
message,  she  huffed  and  stormed  like  the  devil  :f  "  My 
brother  John,"  quoth  she,  "is  grown  wondrous  kind- 
hearted  all  of  a  sudden,  but  I  meikle  doubt  whether  it 
be  not  mair  for  their  own  conveniency  than  for  my  good ; 
he  draws  up  his  writs  and  his  deeds,  forsooth,  and  I 
must  set  my  hand  to  them,  unsight,  unseen.  I  like  the 
young  man^:  he  has  settled  upon  well  enough,  but  I 
think  I  ought  to  have  a  valuable  consideration  for  my 
consent.  He  wants  my  poor  little  farm,  because  it  makes 
a  nook  in  his  park-wall ;  ye  may  e'en  tell  him,  he  has 
mair  than  he  makes  good  use  of;  he  gangs  up  and  down 
drinking,  roaring,  and  quarrelling,  through  all  the  coun^ 
try  markets,  making  foolish  bargains  in  his  cups,  which 


*  A  Presbyterian  Lord  Mayor  of  London. 

t  The  Scots  expressed  their  fears  for  the  Presbyterian  govern 
ment,  and  apprehensions  of  being  burdened  with  the  English  nation 
al  debts ;  and,  far  from  listening  to  the  proposals  of  the  English, 
passed  the  celebrated  Act  of  Security,  which  seemed  to  lay  the  foun 
dation  for  a  separation  of  the  kingdoms  upon  Queen  Anne's  death. 

t  The  Elector  of  Hanover. 
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he  repents  when  he  is  sober ;  like  a  thriftless  wretch, 
spending  the  goods  and  gear  that  his  forefathers  won 
with  the  sweat  of  their  brows  ;  light  come,  light  go,  he 
eares  not  a  farthing.  But  why  should  I  stand  surety  for 
his  contracts  ?  the  little  I  have  is  free,  and  I  can  call  it 
my  awn  ;  hame's  hame,  let  it  be  never  so  hamely.  I  ken 
him  weel  enough,  he  could  never  abide  me,  and  when 
he  has  his  ends,  he'll  e'en  use  me  as  he  did  before.  I  am 
sure  I  shall  be  treated  like  a  poor  drudge ;  I  shall  be 
set  to  tend  the  bairns,  dearn  the  hose,  and  mend  the 
linen.  Then  there's  no  living  with  that  old  carline  his  mo 
ther  ;  she  rails  at  Jack,  and  Jack's  an  honester  man  than 
any  of  her  kin  :  I  shall  be  plagued  with  her  spells  and 
\\vcpater-nosters,  and  silly  old-world  ceremonies  ;  I  mun 
never  pair  my  nails  on  a  Friday,  nor  begin  a  journey  on 
Childermas-day,  and  I  mun  stand  becking  and  hinging, 
as  I  gang  out  and  in  to  the  hall.  Tell  him  he  may  e'en 
gang  his  gate ;  I'll  have  nothing  to  do  with  him  ;  I'll 
stay,  like  the  poor  country  mouse,  in  my  ain  habitation." 
So  Peg  talked ;  but  for  all  that,  by  the  interposition  of 
good  friends,  and  by  many  a  bonny  thing  that  was  sent, 
and  many  more  that  were  promised  Peg,  the  matter  was 
concluded,  and  Peg  taken  into  the  house  upon  certain  ar 
ticles  ;*  one  of  which  was,  that  she  might  have  the  free 
dom  of  Jack's  conversation,f  and  might  take  him  for 
better  and  for  worse,  if  she  pleased ;  provided  always  he 
did  not  come  into  the  house  at  unseasonable  hours,  and 
disturb  the  rest  of  the  old  woman,  John's  mother. 


*  The  Union  was  brought  about,  partly  at  least,  by  private  in 
trigue. 

t  The  Act  of  Toleration. 
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CHAP.  V. 

Of  some  Quarrels  that  happened  after  Peg  was  taken 
into  the  Family. 

IT  is  an  old  observation,  that  the  quarrels  of  relations 
are  harder  to  reconcile  than  any  other ;  injuries  from 
friends  fret  and  gall  more,  and  the  memory  of  them  is 
riot  so  easily  obliterated.  This  is  cunningly  represented 
by  one  of  your  old  sages,  called  -ZEsop,  in  the  story  of  the 
bird,  that  was  grieved  extremely  at  being  wounded  with 
an  arrow  feathered  with  his  own  wing  ;  as  also  of  the 
oak,  that  let  many  a  heavy  groan,  when  he  was  cleft  with 
a  wedge  of  his  own  timber. 

There  was  no  man  in  the  world  less  subject  to  ran 
cour  than  John  Bull,  considering  how  often  his  good 
nature  had  been  abused  ;  yet  I  don't  know  how,  but  he 
was  too  apt  to  hearken  to  tattling  people,  that  carried 
tales  between  him  and  his  sister  Peg,  on  purpose  to  sow 
jealousies,  and  set  them  together  by  the  ears.*  They 
say  that  there  were  some  hardships  put  upon  Peg,  which 
had  been  better  let  alone  ;  but  it  was  the  business  of 
good  people  to  restrain  the  injuries  on  one  side,  and  mo 
derate  the  resentments  on  the  other  ;  a  good  friend  acts 
both  parts ;  the  one  without  the  other  will  not  do. 

The  purchase-money  of  Peg's  farm  was  ill  paid  ;f 

» 

*  Quarrels  about  some  of  the  articles  of  Union,  particularly  the 
peerage ;  a  subject  which  occasioned  a  meeting  of  all  the  Scottish 
peers. 

t  By  the  fifteenth  article  of  the  Treaty  of  Union,  it  was  agreed  that 
Scotland  should  have  an  equivalent  for  several  customs  and  excises 
to  which  she  would  become  liable,  and  this  equivalent  was  not  paid- 
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then  Peg  loved  a  little  good  liquor,  and  the  servants 
shut  up  the  wine-cellar ;  for  that  Peg  found  a  trick,  for 
she  made  a  false  key.*  Peg's  servants  complained,  that 
they  were  debarred  from  all  manner  of  business,  and 
never  suffered  to  touch  the  least  thing  within  the 
house  ;f  if  they  offered  to  come  into  the  warehouse, 
then  straight  went  the  yard  over  their  noddle  ;  if  they 
ventured  into  the  counting-room,  a  fellow  would  throw 
an  inkbottle  at  their  head ;  if  they  came  into  the  best 
apartment,  to  set  anything  there  in  order,  they  were  sa 
luted  with  a  broom  ;  if  they  meddled  with  anything  in 
the  kitchen,  it  was  odds  but  the  cook  laid  them  over  the 
pate  with  a  ladle ;  one  that  would  have  got  into  the 
stables,  was  met  by  two  rascals,  who  fell  to  work  with 
him  with  a  brush  and  a  curry-comb ;  some  climbing  up 
into  the  coach-box,  were  told  that  one  of  their  compa 
nions  had  been  there  before,  that  could  not  drive  ;f  then 
slap  went  the  long  whip  about  their  ears. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  complained,  that  Peg's 
servants  were  always  asking  for  drink-money ;  §  that 
they  had  more  than  their  share  of  the  Christmas-box  ; 
to  say  the  truth,  Peg's  lads  bustled  pretty  hard  for 
that :  for  when  they  were  endeavouring  to  lock  it  up, 
they  got  in  their  great  fists,  and  pulled  out  handfuls  of 
half-crowns,  shillings,  and  sixpences.  Others,  in  the 
scramble,  picked  up  guineas  and  broad-pieces.  But 
there  happened  a  worse  thing  than  all  this ;  it  was 


*  Run  wine. 

t  By  the  Test  Act,  Dissenters,  and  Scottish  Presbyterians,  of  course, 
are  excluded  from  places  and  employments. 
J  Alluding  to  the  misconduct  of  the  Stuarts. 
§  Endeavoured  to  get  their  share  of  places. 
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complained  that  Peg's  servants  had  great  stomachs,  and 
brought  so  many  of  their  friends  and  acquaintance  to  the 
table,  that  John's  family  was  like  to  be  eat  out  of  house 
and  home.  Instead  of  regulating  this  matter  as  it  ought 
to  be,  Peg's  young  men  were  thrust  away  from  the 
table ;  then  there  was  the  devil  and  all  to  do  ;  spoons, 
plates,  and  dishes,  flew  about  the  room  like  mad  ;  and 
Sir  Roger,  who  was  now  major  domo,  had  enough  to 
do  to  quiet  them.  Peg  said,  this  was  contrary  to  agree 
ment,  whereby  she  was  in  all  things  to  be  treated  like 
a  child  of  the  family ;  then  she  called  upon  those,  that 
had  made  her  such  fair  promises,  and  undertook  for  her 
brother  John's  good  behaviour  ;  but,  alas !  to  her  cost, 
she  found,  that  they  were  the  first  and  readiest  to  do 
her  the  injury.  John  at  last  agreed  to  this  regulation  ; 
that  Peg's  footmen  might  sit  with  his  book-keeper, 
journeymen,  and  apprentices ;  and  Peg's  better  sort  of 
servants  might  sit  with  his  footmen,  if  they  pleased.* 

Then  they  began  to  order  plum-porridge  and  mince- 
pies  for  Peg's  dinner :  Peg  told  them  she  had  an  aver 
sion  to  that  sort  of  food :  that  upon  forcing  down  a  mess 
of  it  some  years  ago,f  it  threw  her  into  a  fit,  till  she 
brought  it  up  again.  Some  alleged  it  was  nothing  but 
humour,  that  the  same  mess  should  be  served  up  again 
for  supper,  and  breakfast  next  morning  ;  others  would 
have  made  use  of  a  horn ;  but  the  wiser  sort  bid  let  her 
alone,  and  she  might  take  to  it  of  her  own  accord. 


*  Articles  of  Union,  whereby,  as  they  were  then  understood,  a 
Scots  commoner,  but  not  a  lord,  might  be  made  a  peer  -,  a  regulation 
admirably  parodied  by  the  domestic  arrangement  in  the  text. 

t  Introducing  Episcopacy  into  Scotland,  by  Charles  I. 
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CHAP.   VI. 

The  Conversation  between  John  Bull  and  his  Wife. 

Mrs  Bull.  THOUGH  our  affairs,  honey,  are  in  a  bad 
condition,  I  have  a  better  opinion  of  them,  since  you 
seemed  to  be  convinced  of  the  ill  course  you  have  been 
in,  and  are  resolved  to  submit  to  proper  remedies.  But 
when  I  consider  your  immense  debts,  your  foolish  bar 
gains,  and  the  general  disorder  of  your  business,  I  have 
a  curiosity  to  know  what  fate  or  chance  has  brought  you 
into  this  condition. 

John  Bull.  I  wish  you  would  talk  of  some  other  sub 
ject  ;  the  thoughts  of  it  make  me  mad ;  our  family  must 
have  their  run. 

Mrs  Bull.  But  such  a  strange  thing  as  this  never 
happened  to  any  of  your  family  before :  they  have  had 
lawsuits,  but  though  they  spent  the  income,  they  never 
mortgaged  the  stock.  Sure  you  must  have  some  of  the 
Norman  or  the  Norfolk  blood  in  you.  Prithee  give  me 
some  account  of  these  matters. 

John  Bull.  Who  could  help  it  ?  There  lives  not 
such  a  fellow  by  bread  as  that  old  Lewis  Baboon :  he 
is  the  most  cheating  contentious  rogue  upon  the  face  of 
the  earth.  You  must  know,  one  day,  as  Nic.  Frog  and 
I  were  over  a  bottle,  making  up  an  old  quarrel,  the  old 
fellow  would  needs  have  us  drink  a  bottle  of  his  cham 
pagne,  and  so  one  after  another,  till  my  friend  Nic.  and 
I,  not  being  used  to  such  heady  stuff,  got  bloody  drunk. 
Lewis,  all  the  while,  either  by  the  strength  of  his  brain, 
or  flinching  his  glass,  kept  himself  sober  as  a  judge 
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"My  worthy  friends,"  quoth  Lewis,  "  henceforth  let  us 
live  neighbourly ;  I  am  as  peaceable  and  quiet  as  a 
lamb,  of  my  own  temper,  but  it  has  been  my  misfortune 
to  live  among  quarrelsome  neighbours.  There  is  but 
one  thing  can  make  us  fall  out,  and  that  is  the  inhe 
ritance  of  Lord  Strutt's  estate ;  I  am  content,  for  peace 
sake,  to  wave  my  right,  and  submit  to  any  expedient  to 
prevent  a  lawsuit;  I  think  an  equal  division  will  be 
the  fairest  way."*  "  Well  moved,  old  Lewis,"  quoth 
Frog ;  "  and  I  hope  my  friend  John  here  will  not  be 
refractory."  At  the  same  time,  he  clapped  me  on  the 
back,  and  slabbered  me  all  over  from  cheek  to  cheek, 
with  his  great  tongue.  "  Do  as  you  please,  gentlemen," 
quoth  I,  "  'tis  all  one  to  John  Bull."  We  agreed  to 
part  that  night,  and  next  morning  to  meet  at  the  cor 
ner  of  Lord  Strutt's  park-wall  with  our  surveying  in 
struments,  which  accordingly  we  did.  Old  Lewis  car 
ried  a  chain  and  a  semicircle ;  Nic.  paper,  rulers,  and  a 
lead  pencil ;  and  I  followed  at  some  distance  with  a  long 
pole.  We  began  first  with  surveying  the  meadow- 
grounds  ;  afterwards  we  measured  the  corn-fields,  close 
by  close ;  then  we  proceeded  to  the  woodlands,  the  cop 
per  and  tin  mines.f  All  this  while,  Nic.  laid  down 
everything  exactly  upon  paper,  calculated  the  acres  and 
roods  to  a  great  nicety.  When  we  had  finished  the 
land,  we  were  going  to  break  into  the  house  and  gar 
dens,  to  take  an  inventory  of  his  plate,  pictures,  and 
other  furniture. 


*  A  Treaty  for  preserving  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe,  by 
a  partition  of  the  Spanish  dominions.  See  "  The  Conduct  of  the 
Allies." 

t  The  West  Indies. 
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Mrs  Bull.  What  said  Lord  Strutt  to  all  this  ? 

John  Bull.  As  we  had  almost  finished  our  concern, 
we  were  accosted  by  some  of  Lord  Strutt's  servants  : 
"  Heyday !  What's  here  ?  What  a  devil's  the  mean 
ing  of  all  these  trangrams  and  gimcracks,  gentlemen  ? 
What,  in  the  name  of  wonder,  are  you  going  about, 
jumping  over  my  master's  hedges,  and  running  your 
lines  across  his  grounds  ?  If  you  are  at  any  field- 
pastime,  you  might  have  asked  leave  ;  my  master  is  a 
civil,  well-bred  person  as  any  is." 

Mrs  Bull.  What  could  you  answer  to  this  ? 

John  Bull.  Why,  truly,  my  neighbour  Frog  and  I 
were  still  hotheaded ;  we  told  him  his  master  was  an 
old  doating  puppy,  that  minded  nothing  of  his  own 
business ;  that  we  were  surveying  his  estate,  and  set 
tling  it  for  him,  since  he  would  not  do  it  himself.  Upon 
this,  there  happened  a  quarrel ;  but  we,  being  stronger 
than  they,  sent  them  away  with  a  flea  in  their  ear. 
They  went  home  and  told  their  master  :*  "  My  lord," 
said  they,  "  there  are  three  odd  sort  of  fellows  going 
about  your  grounds,  with  the  strangest  machines  that 
ever  we  beheld  in  our  life :  I  suppose  they  are  going  to 
rob  your  orchard,  fell  your  trees,  or  drive  away  your 
cattle :  they  told  us  strange  things  of  settling  your 
estate :  one  is  a  lusty  old  fellow,  in  a  black  wig,  with 
a  black  beard,  without  teeth :  there's  another  thick, 
squat  fellow,  in  trunk-hose :  the  third  is  a  little,  long- 
nosed,  thin  man  :  (I  was  then  lean,  being  just  come  out 
of  a  fit  of  sickness.)  I  suppose  it  is  fit  to  send  after 
them,  lest  they  carry  something  away." 

*  This  partition  of  the  King  of  Spain's  dominions,  was  made  with 
out  his  consent,  or  even  his  knowledge. 
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Mrs  Bull.  I  fancy  this  put  the  old  fellow  in  a  rare 
tweague. 

John  Bull.  Weak  as  he  was,  he  called  for  his  long 
toledo,  swore  and  bounced  about  the  room,  "  'Sdeath ! 
what  am  I  come  to,  to  be  affronted  so  by  my  trades 
men  ?  I  know  the  rascals :  my  barber,  clothier,  and 
linen-draper,  dispose  of  my  estate!  bring  hither  my 
blunderbuss.  I'll  warrant  ye,  you  shall  see  daylight 
through  them.  Scoundrels !  dogs  !  the  scum  of  the 
earth  !  Frog,  that  was  my  father's  kitchen-boy  !*  he 
pretend  to  meddle  with  my  estate  !  with  my  will !  Ah, 
poor  Strutt !  what  art  thou  come  to  at  last  ?  Thou 
hast  lived  too  long  in  the  world,  to  see  thy  age  and  in 
firmity  so  despised :  how  will  the  ghosts  of  my  noble 
ancestors  receive  these  tidings?  They  cannot,  they 
must  not  sleep  quietly  in  their  graves."  In  short,  the 
old  gentleman  was  carried  off  in  a  fainting  fit ;  and, 
after  bleeding  in  both  arms,  hardly  recovered. 

Mrs  Bull.  Really  this  was  a  very  extraordinary  way 
of  proceeding :  I  long  to  hear  the  rest  of  it. 

John  Bull.  After  we  had  come  back  to  the  tavern, 
and  taken  t'other  bottle  of  champagne,  we  quarrelled 
a  little  about  the  division  of  the  estate.  Lewis  hauled 
and  pulled  the  map  on  one  side,  and  Frog  and  I  on  the 
other,  till  we  had  like  to  have  torn  the  parchment  to 
pieces.  At  last  Lewis  pulled  out  a  pair  of  great  tai 
lor's  sheers,  and  clipped  a  corner  for  himself,  which  he 
said  was  a  manor  that  lay  convenient  for  him,  and  left 
Frog  and  me  the  rest  to  dispose  of  as  we  pleased.  We 
were  overjoyed  to  think  Lewis  was  contented  with  so 

*  Alluding  to  the  original  sovereignty  of  Spain  in  the  Nether 
lands. 
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little,  not  smelling  what  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  plot. 
There  happened,  indeed,  an  incident  that  gave  us  some 
disturbance  :  a  cunning  fellow,  one  of  my  servants,  two 
days  after,  peeping  through  the  key-hole,  observed,  that 
old  Lewis  had  stole  away  our  part  of  the  map,  and  saw 
him  fiddling  and  turning  the  map  from  one  corner  to 
the  other,  trying  to  join  the  two  pieces  together  again : 
he  was  muttering  something  to  himself,  which  we  did 
not  well  hear,  only  these  words,  "  Tis  great  pity,  'tis 
great  pity !"  My  servant  added,  that  he  believed  this 
had  some  ill  meaning.  I  told  him  he  was  a  coxcomb, 
always  pretending  to  be  wiser  than  his  companions: 
Lewis  and  I  are  good  friends,  he's  an  honest  fellow,  and 
I  dare  say  will  stand  to  his  bargain.  The  sequel  of 
the  story  proved  this  fellow's  suspicion  to  be  too  well 
grounded ;  for  Lewis  revealed  our  whole  secret  to  the 
deceased  Lord  Strutt,*  who,  in  reward  to  his  treachery, 


*  It  is  suspected  that  the  French  King  intended  to  take  the  whole, 
and  that  he  revealed  the  secret  to  the  Court  of  Spain,  upon  which  the 
will  was  made  in  favour  of  his  grandson.  Upon  this  point,  one  of  the 
authors  of  the  time  thus  expresses  himself: — 

"  It  is  reasonable  to  believe  the  Spaniards  themselves  as  to  the  in 
fluence  the  Treaty  had  upon  the  will.  Now,  all  Europe  knows  what 
memorials  the  Spanish  ministers  have  given  everywhere,  both  before 
and  since  the  last  Treaty,  complaining  of  partitioning,  as  an  unpre 
cedented  practice  against  the  laws  of  God  and  man  ;  and  as  an  in 
dignity  done  them,  which  they  would  oppose  and  revenge  with  the 
last  drop  of  their  blood.  Did  not  Don  Quiros,  several  months  be 
fore  the  Treaty,  (which  shews  the  design  of  the  Treaty  older  than  we 
pretend,)  warn  the  States  that  there  was  no  expedient  imaginable, 
that  could  prevent  the  dismembering  their  monarchy,  which  they 
would  not  lay  hold  on  ?  Nay  that  they  would  all  arm  from  fifteen  to 
sixty,  rather  than  suffer  it  ?  And  we  know  how  bold  the  Marquis  de 
Canalles  made  with  that  Treaty  here ;  for  which,  that  is,  for  calling 
it  by  its  true  name,  a  detestable  machination,  he  was  commanded  to 
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and  revenge  to  Frog  and  me,  settled  his  whole  estate 
upon  the  present  Philip  Baboon.  Then  we  understood 
what  he  meant  by  piecing  the  map. 

Mrs  Bull.  And  was  you  surprised  at  this  ?  Had  not 
Lord  Strutt  reason  to  be  angry  ?  Would  you  have  been 
contented  to  have  been  so  used  yourself? 

John  Bull.  Why,  truly,  wife,  it  was  not  easily  re 
conciled  to  the  common  methods ;  but  then  it  was  the 
fashion  to  do  such  things.  I  have  read  of  your  golden 
age,  your  silver  age,  &c. :  one  might  justly  call  this  the 
age  of  lawyers.  There  was  hardly  a  man  of  substance 
in  all  the  country,  but  had  a  counterfeit  that  pretended 


go  out  of  the  kingdom.  It's  pity  those  for  the  thing  should  stay  be 
hind. 

"  But  what  need  we  other  evidence  ?  Will  we  not  believe  the 
King  of  Spain  himself  concerning  his  own  will  ?  It's  true,  you  cour 
tiers  often  order  matters  so,  that  men  are  shy  to  take  a  prince's 
word ;  but  it  were  hard,  Mr  R.,  not  to  allow  us  to  believe  them  when 
they  are  dying.  Now,  that  King,  who,  as  the  author  of  the  letter 
owns,  was  highly  displeased  with  the  Treaty,  tells  us  in  his  will,  that 
his  chief  obligation  was  to  take  care  of  the  welfare  of  his  subjects, 
which  was  to  order  matters  so,  that  all  his  kingdoms  might  continue 
united.  And,  that  he  would  never  consent  that  a  monarchy,  found 
ed  by  his  ancestors,  with  so  much  glory,  should  be  dismembered  or 
diminished  in  any  manner.  Who  can  have  patience  with  a  writer, 
and  indeed  with  the  whole  herd  of  the  partitioners,  who  must  have 
seen  this,  and  yet  tell  us  that  the  Treaty  did  not  give  occasion  to  the 
will,  but  their  fore-knowledge  of  the  will  gave  birth  to  the  Treaty  ? 

"  It's  a  harder,  or  rather  more  dangerous  question,  whether  our 
partitioners  foresaw  that  the  Treaty  would  beget  the  will  or  not  ?  I 
have  told  you  that  we  coffeehouse  statesmen  did  foresee  it :  it's  but 
natural  and  modest,  to  suppose  that  men  of  business,  true  statesmen, 
have  better  eyes  than  we.  If  so,  they  were  for  the  will.  Those  that 
are  for  the  premises,  and  understand  them,  must  be  for  the  conclu 
sion." — Account  of  the  debate  in  Town  against  the  Partition- Treaty, 
apud  State- Tracts  during  the  reign  of  King  William  III.  p.  9& 
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to  his  estate.*  As  the  philosophers  say,  that  there  is  a 
duplicate  of  every  terrestrial  animal  at  sea,  so  it  was  in 
this  age  of  the  lawyers,  there  was  at  least  two  of  every 
thing  ;  nay,  on  my  conscience,  I  think  there  were  three 
Esquire  Hackumsf  at  one  time.  In  short,  it  was  usual 
for  a  parcel  of  fellows  to  meet,  and  dispose  of  the  whole 
estates  in  the  country :  "  This  lies  convenient  for  me, 
Tom  :  thou  wouldst  do  more  good  with  that,  Dick, 
than  the  old  fellow  that  has  it."  So  to  law  they  went 
with  the  true  owners ;  the  lawyers  got  well  by  it ;  every 
body  else  was  undone.  It  was  a  common  thing  for  an 
honest  man,  when  he  came  home  at  night,  to  find  ano 
ther  fellow  domineering  in  his  family,  hectoring  his  ser 
vants,  calling  for  supper,  and  pretending  to  go  to  bed 
to  his  wife.  In  every  house  you  might  observe  two 
Sosias  quarrelling  who  was  master.  For  my  own  part, 
I  am  still  afraid  of  the  same  treatment,  and  that  I 
should  find  somebody  behind  my  counter,  selling  my 
broad  cloth. 

Mrs  Bull.  There  is  a  sort  of  fellows,  they  call  ban- 
terers  and  bamboozlers,  that  play  such  tricks ;  but  it 
seems  these  fellows  were  in  earnest. 

John  JSull.  I  begin  to  think,  that  justice  is  a  better 
rule  than  conveniency,  for  all  some  people  make  so  slight 
of  it. 


*  Several  Pretenders  at  that  time. 

f  Kings  of  Poland.  A  more  modern  partition  managed  the  mat 
ter  more  effectually,  if  not  more  equitably — instead  of  setting  up 
three  kings,  they  divided  the  kingdom  into  three  parts. 

3 
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CHAP.  VII. 

Of  the  hard  Shifts  Mrs  Bull  was  put  to,  to  preserve 
the  Manor  of  Bullock's  Hatch ;  with  Sir  Roger's 
Method  to  keep  off  importunate  Duns* 

As  John  Bull  and  his  wife  were  talking  together, 
they  were  surprised  with  a  sudden  knocking  at  the  door. 
"  Those  wicked  scriveners  and  lawyers,  no  doubt,"  quoth 
John ;  and  so  it  was :  some  asking  for  the  money  he 
owed,  and  others  warning  to  prepare  for  the  approach 
ing  term.  "  What  a  cursed  life  do  I  lead!"  quoth 
John.  "  Debt  is  like  deadly  sin  ;  for  God's  sake,  Sir 
Roger,  get  me  rid  of  the  fellows."  "  I'll  warrant  you," 
quoth  Sir  Roger ;  "  leave  them  to  me."  And,  indeed, 
it  was  pleasant  enough  to  observe  Sir  Roger's  method 
with  these  importunate  duns ;  his  sincere  friendship  for 
John  Bull  made  him  submit  to  many  things  for  his  ser 
vice,  which  he  would  have  scorned  to  have  done  for  him 
self.  Sometimes  he  would  stand  at  the  door  with  his 
long  staff  to  keep  off  the  duns,  till  John  got  out  at  the 


*  After  the  dissolution  of  the  Parliament,  the  sinking  ministry 
endeavoured  to  support  themselves  by  propagating  a  notion,  that  the 
public  credit  would  suffer,  if  the  Lord  Treasurer  Godolphin  was  re 
moved  :  the  dread  of  this  event  produced  it :  the  monied  men  be 
gan  to  sell  their  shares  in  the  Bank ;  the  governor,  deputy-governor, 
and  two  directors,  applied  to  the  Queen  to  prevent  the  change  :  the 
alarm  became  general,  and  all  the  public  funds  gradually  sunk.  Per 
haps,  by  Bullock's  Hatch,  the  author  meant  the  crown  lands ;  or 
the  public  revenue  in  general. 

VOL    VI.  F 
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back-door.*  When  the  lawyers  and  tradesmen  brought 
extravagant  bills,  Sir  Roger  used  to  bargain  before 
hand  for  leave  to  cut  off  a  quarter  of  a  yard  in  any 
part  of  the  bill  he  pleased :  he  wore  a  pair  of  scissars 
in  his  pocket  for  this  purpose,  and  would  snip  it  off  so 
nicely  as  you  cannot  imagine.  Like  a  true  goldsmith, 
he  kept  all  your  holidays  ;  there  was  not  one  wanting 
in  his  calendar :  when  ready  money  was  scarce,  he  would 
set  them  a  telling  a  thousand  pounds  in  sixpences,  groats, 
and  threepenny  pieces.  It  would  have  done  your  heart 
good  to  have  seen  him  charge  through  an  army  of  law 
yers,  attorneys,  clerks,  and  tradesmen  ;  sometimes  with 
sword  in  hand,  at  other  times  nuzzling  like  an  eel  in 
the  mud.  When  a  fellow  stuck  like  a  bur,  that  there 
was  no  shaking  him  off,  he  used  to  be  mighty  inquisi 
tive  about  the  health  of  his  uncles  and  aunts  in  the 
country ;  he  could  call  them  all  by  their  names,  for  he 
knew  everybody,  and  could  talk  to  them  in  their  own 
way.  The  extremely  impertinent  he  would  send  away 
to  see  some  strange  sight,  as  the  dragon  of  Hockley  in 
the  Hole ;  or  bid  him  call  the  thirtieth  of  next  Feb 
ruary.  Now  and  then  you  would  see  him  in  the  kit 
chen,  weighing  the  beef  and  butter  ;f  paying  ready  mo 
ney,  that  the  maids  might  not  run  a  tick  at  the  market; 
and  the  butchers,  by  bribing  them,  sell  damaged  and 
light  meat.  Another  time  he  would  slip  into  the  cel 
lar,  and  gauge  the  casks.  In  his  leisure  minutes,  he 
was  posting  his  books,  and  gathering  in  his  debts.  Such 
frugal  methods  were  necessary,  where  money  was  so 


*  Manners  of  the  Earl  of  Oxford. 

f  Some  regulations  as  to  the  purveyance  in  the  Queen's  family. 
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scarce,  and  duns  so  numerous.  All  this  while,  John 
kept  his  credit,  could  shew  his  head  both  at  'Change 
and  Westminster-Hall ;  no  man  protested  his  bill,  nor 
refused  his  bond ;  only  the  sharpers  and  the  scriveners, 
the  lawyers,  and  their  clerks,  pelted  Sir  Roger  as  he 
went  along.  The  squirters  were  at  it  with  their  kennel- 
water,  for  they  were  mad  for  the  loss  of  their  bubble, 
and  that  they  could  not  get  him  to  mortgage  the  manor 
of  Bullock's  Hatch.  Sir  Roger  shook  his  ears,  and 
nuzzled  along,  well  satisfied  within  himself,  that  he  was 
doing  a  charitable  work,  in  rescuing  an  honest  man  from 
the  claws  of  harpies  and  bloodsuckers.  Mrs  Bull  did  all 
that  an  affectionate  wife,  and  a  good  housewife,  could 
do  ;  yet  the  boundaries  of  virtues  are  indivisible  lines ; 
it  is  impossible  to  march  up  close  to  the  frontiers  of  fru 
gality,  without  entering  the  territories  of  parsimony. 
Your  good  housewives  are  apt  to  look  into  the  minutest 
things  ;  therefore  some  blamed  Mrs  Bull  for  new  heel- 
piecing  of  her  shoes,  grudging  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
soap  and  sand  to  scour  the  rooms  ;*  but  especially,  that 
she  would  not  allow  her  maids  and  apprentices  the  be 
nefit  of  John  Bunyan,  the  London  Apprentice,  or  the 
Seven  Champions  in  the  black  letter.f 


*  Too  great  savings  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

t  Restraining  the  liberty  of  the  press  by  act  of  Parliament,  and 
imposing  a  stamp  duty  upon  the  pamphlets  circulated  by  the  hawk 
ers.  This  measure  never  had  Swift's  approbation. 
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CHAP.  VIII. 

A  Continuation  of  the  Conversation  between  John  Bull 
and  his  Wife. 

Mrs  Bull.  IT  is  a  most  sad  life  we  lead,  my  dear,  to 
be  so  teazed,  paying  interest  for  old  debts,  and  still  con 
tracting  new  ones.  However,  I  don't  blame  you  for  vin 
dicating  your  honour,  and  chastising  old  Lewis :  to  curb 
the  insolent,  protect  the  oppressed,  recover  one's  own, 
and  defend  what  one  has,  are  good  effects  of  the  law ; 
the  only  thing  I  want  to  know  is,  how  you  came  to  make 
an  end  of  your  money  before  you  finished  your  suit. 

John  Butt.  I  was  told  by  the  learned  in  the  law,  that 
my  suit  stood  upon  three  firm  pillars :  more  money  for 
more  law  ;  more  law  for  more  money ;  and  no  compo 
sition.  More  money  for  more  law,  was  plain  to  a  demon 
stration  ;  for  who  can  go  to  law  without  money  ?  and  it 
was  plain,  that  any  man  that  has  money,  may  have  law 
for  it.  The  third  was  as  evident  as  the  other  two ;  for 
what  composition  could  be  made  with  a  rogue,  that  ne 
ver  kept  a  word  he  said  ? 

Mrs  Bull.  I  think  you  are  most  likely  to  get  out  of 
this  labyrinth  by  the  second  door,  by  want  of  ready  mo 
ney  to  purchase  this  precious  commodity :  But  you  seem 
not  only  to  have  bought  too  much  of  it,  but  have  paid 
too  dear  for  what  you  bought ;  else,  how  was  it  possible 
to  run  so  much  in  debt,  when  at  this  very  time  the 
yearly  income  of  what  is  mortgaged  to  those  usurers 
would  discharge  Hocus' s  bills,  and  give  you  your  belly 
ful  of  law  for  all  your  life,  without  running  one  sixpence 
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in  debt  ?  You  have  been  bred  up  to  business  ;  I  sup 
pose  you  can  cipher :  I  wonder  you  never  used  your  pen 
and  ink. 

John  Butt.  Now  you  urge  me  too  far ;  prithee,  dear 
wife,  hold  thy  tongue.  Suppose  a  young  heir,  heedless, 
raw,  and  unexperienced,  full  of  spirit  and  vigour,  with 
a  favourite  passion,  in  the  hands  of  money-scriveners  : 
such  fellows  are  like  your  wiredrawing  mills,  if  they  get 
hold  of  a  man's  finger,  they  will  pull  in  his  whole  body 
at  last,  till  they  squeeze  the  heart,  blood,  and  guts,  out 
of  him.*  When  I  wanted  money,  half-a-dozen  of  these 
fellows  were  always  waiting  in  my  antichamberwith  their 
securities  ready  drawn.  I  was  tempted  with  the  ready ; 
some  farm  or  other  went  to  pot.  I  received  with  one 
hand,  and  paid  it  away  with  the  other  to  lawyers,  that, 
like  so  many  hell-hounds,  were  ready  to  devour  me. 
Then  the  rogues  would  plead  poverty,  and  scarcity  of 
money,  which  always  ended  in  receiving  ninety  for  the 
hundred.  After  they  had  got  possession  of  my  best  rents, 
they  were  able  to  supply  me  with  my  own  money.  But 
what  was  worse,  when  I  looked  into  the  securities,  there 
was  no  clause  of  redemption. 

Mrs  Bull.  No  clause  of  redemption,  say  you  ?  that's 
hard. 

John  Bull.  No  great  matter,  for  I  cannot  pay  them. 
They  had  got  a  worse  trick  than  that ;  the  same  man 
bought  and  sold  to  himself,  paid  the  money,  and  gave 
the  acquittance ;  the  same  man  was  butcher  and  grazier, 
brewer  and  butler,  cook  and  poulterer.  There  is  some 
thing  still  worse  than  all  this ;  there  came  twenty  bills 


*  Methods  of  preying  upon  the  necessities  of  the  government. 
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upon  me  at  once,  which  I  had  given  money  to  discharge ; 
I  was  like  to  be  pulled  to  pieces  by  brewer,  butcher,  and 
baker  ;  even  my  herb- woman  dunned  me  as  I  went  along 
the  streets.  (Thanks  to  my  friend  Sir  Roger,  else  I  must 
have  gone  to  gaol.)  When  I  asked  the  meaning  of  this, 
I  was  told,  the  money  went  to  the  lawyers  ;  counsel 
won't  tick,  sir ;  Hocus  was  urging ;  my  book-keeper  sat 
sotting  all  day,  playing  at  put  and  all-fours:*  in  short, 
by  griping  usurers,  devouring  lawyers,  and  negligent  ser 
vants,  I  am  brought  to  this  pass. 

Mrs  Bull.  This  was  hard  usage !  but,  methinks,  the 
least  reflection  might  have  retrieved  you. 

John  Still.  It  is  true  :  yet  consider  my  circumstan 
ces  ;  my  honour  was  engaged,  and  I  did  not  know  how 
to  get  out ;  besides,  I  was  for  five  years  often  drunk, 
always  muddled ;  they  carried  me  from  tavern  to  tavern, 
to  alehouses  and  brandy-shops,  and  brought  me  acquaint 
ed  with  such  strange  dogs.f  "  There  goes  the  prettiest 
fellow  in  the  world,"  says  one,  "  for  managing  a  jury  ; 
make  him  yours.  There's  another  can  pick  you  up  wit 
nesses  :  Serjeant  such-a-one  has  a  silver  tongue  at  the 
bar."  I  believe,  in  time,  I  should  have  retained  every 
single  person  within  the  inns  of  court.  The  night  after 
a  trial  I  treated  the  lawyers,  their  wives,  and  daughters, 
with  fiddles,  hautboys,  drums,  and  trumpets.  I  was  al 
ways  hot-headed ;  then  they  placed  me  in  the  middle, 
the  attorneys  and  their  clerks  dancing  about  me,  whoop-, 
ing  and  hollowing,  "  Long  live  John  Bull,  the  glory  and 
support  of  the  law !" 

*  The  Lord  Treasurer  Godolphin  was  addicted  to  gambling  and 
horse-racing. 

t  Hiring  still  more  foreign  troops. 
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Mrs  Bull.  Really,  husband,  you  went  through  a  very 
notable  course. 

John  Bull.  One  of  the  things  that  first  alarmed  me, 
was,  that  they  shewed  a  spite  against  my  poor  old  mo 
ther.*  "  Lord,"  quoth  I,  "  what  makes  you  so  jealous 
of  a  poor,  old,  innocent  gentlewoman,  that  minds  only 
her  prayers,  and  her  Practice  of  Piety ;  she  never  med 
dles  in  any  of  your  concerns  ?" — "  Foh,"  say  they,  "  to 
see  a  handsome,  brisk,  genteel,  young  fellow,  so  much 
governed  by  a  doating  old  woman !  why  don't  you  go 
and  suck  the  bubby  ?  Do  you  consider  she  keeps  you 
out  of  a  good  jointure  ?  She  has  the  best  of  your  estate 
settled  upon  her  for  a  rent-charge  :  hang  her,  old  thief, 
turn  her  out  of  doors,  seize  her  land,  and  let  her  go  to 
law  if  she  dares  !" — "  Soft  and  fair,  gentlemen,"  quoth 
I,  "  my  mother's  my  mother  ;  our  family  are  not  of  an 
unnatural  temper.  Though  I  don't  take  all  her  advice, 
I  won't  seize  her  jointure ;  long  may  she  enjoy  it,  good 
woman  ;  I  don't  grudge  it  her ;  she  allows  me  now  and 
then  a  brace  of  hundreds  for  my  lawsuit ;  that's  pretty 
fair."  About  this  time  the  old  gentlewoman  fell  ill  of 
an  odd  sort  of  a  distemper  :f  it  began  with  a  coldness 
and  numbness  in  her  limbs,  which  by  degrees  affected 
the  nerves,  (I  think  the  physicians  called  them,)  seized 
the  brain,  and  at  last  ended  in  a  lethargy.  It  betrayed 
itself  at  first  in  a  sort  of  indifference  and  carelessness  in 
all  her  actions,  coldness  to  her  best  friends,  and  an  aver 
sion  to  stir  or  go  about  the  common  offices  of  life.  She, 
that  was  the  cleanliest  creature  in  the  world,  never  shrunk 


*  Railing  against  the  Church. 

t  Carelessness  in  forms  and  discipline, 
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now,  if  you  set  a  close-stool  under  her  nose.  She,  that 
would  sometimes  rattle  off  her  servants  pretty  sharply, 
now,  if  she  saw  them  drink,  or  heard  them  talk  pro 
fanely,  never  took  any  notice  of  it.  Instead  of  her  usual 
charities  to  deserving  persons,  she  threw  away  her  money 
upon  roaring,  swearing  bullies  and  beggars,  that  went 
about  the  streets.*  "  What  is  the  matter  with  the  old 
gentlewoman,"  said  everybody,  "  she  never  used  to  do  in 
this  manner  ?"  At  last  the  distemper  grew  more  violent, 
and  threw  her  downright  into  raving  fits  ;f  in  which  she 
shrieked  out  so  loud,  that  she  disturbed  the  whole  neigh 
bourhood.  In  her  fits  she  called  upon  one  Sir  William  4 
"  Oh  !  Sir  William,  thou  hast  betrayed  me  !  killed  me ! 
stabbed  me !  sold  me  to  the  cuckold  of  Dover- street !  See, 
see  Clum  with  his  bloody  knife  !§  Seize  him,  seize  him, 
stop  him  !  Behold  the  fury  with  her  hissing  snakes ! 
Where's  my  son  John  ?  Is  he  well,  is  he  well  ?  poor 
man !  I  pity  him  ;"||  and  abundance  more  of  such  strange 
stuff,  that  nobody  could  make  anything  of.  I?knew  little 
of  the  matter ;  for  when  I  inquired  about  her  health, 
the  answer  was,  "  that  she  was  in  a  good  moderate  way." 
Physicians  were  sent  for  in  haste :  Sir  Roger,  with  great 
difficulty,  brought  Ratcliff ;  Garth  came  upon  the  first 
message.  There  were  several  others  called  in  ;  but,  as 


*  Disposing  of  some  preferments  to  libertine  and  unprincipled 
persons. 

t  The  too  violent  clamour  about  the  danger  of  the  Church. 

J  Sir  William,  a  cant  name  of  Sir  Humphry's  for  Lord  Treasurer 
Godolphin. 

§  Cromwell,  perhaps. 

||  The  allusion  is  to  the  ravings  of  Sacheverel,  who,  in  his  cele 
brated  sermon,  foretold  the  downfal  of  Episcopacy,  from  the  measures 
of  the  Whig  ministry. 
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usual  upon  such  occasions,  they  differed  strangely  at  the 
consultation.  At  last  they  divided  into  two  parties,  one 
sided  with  Garth,  the  other  with  Ratcliff.*  Dr  Garth : 
"  This  case  seems  to  me  to  be  plainly  hysterical ;  the 
old  woman  is  whimsical;  it  is  a  common  thing  for 
your  old  women  to  he  so ;  I'll  pawn  my  life,  blisters, 
with  the  steel  diet,  will  recover  her."  Others  suggest 
ed  strong  purging,  and  letting  of  blood,  because  she  was 
plethoric.  Some  went  so  far  as  to  say  the  old  woman 
was  mad,  and  nothing  would  be  better  than  a  little 
corporal  correction.!  Ratcliff:  "  Gentlemen,  you  are 
mistaken  in  this  case;  it  is  plainly  an  acute  distem 
per,  and  she  cannot  hold  out  three  days,  unless  she  is 
supported  with  strong  cordials."  I  came  into  the  room 
with  a  good  deal  of  concern,  and  asked  them,  what  they 
thought  of  my  mother  ?  "  In  no  manner  of  danger,  I 
vow  to  Gad,"  quoth  Garth ;  "  the  old  woman  is  hysteri 
cal,  fanciful,  sir,  I  vow  to  Gad." — "  I  tell  you,  sir,"  says 
Ratcliff,  "  she  cannot  live  three  days  to  an  end,  unless 
there  is  some  very  effectual  course  taken  with  her ;  she 
has  a  malignant  fever."  Then  fool,  puppy,  and  block 
head,  were  the  best  words  they  gave.  I  could  hardly  re- 
strain  them  from  throwing  the  ink-bottles  at  one  an 
other's  heads.  I  forgot  to  tell  you,  that  one  party  of  the 
physicians  desired  I  would  take  my  sister  Peg  into  the 
house  to  nurse  her,  but  the  old  gen  tie  woman  would  not 
hear  of  that.  At  last,  one  physician  asked,  if  the  lady 


*  Garth,  the  Low-Church  party;  Ratcliff,,  the  High-Church  party; 
such  being  the  political  attachments  of  those  celebrated  physicians. 

f  Many  of  the  Whigs  advised  severe  measures  against  the  High- 
Church  clergy.  The  imprudent  prosecution  of  Sacheverel  was  the 
consequence  of  such  counsel. 
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had  ever  been  used  to  take  laudanum  ?  Her  maid  an 
swered,  not  that  she  knew;  but  indeed  there  was  a  High- 
German  liveryman  of  hers,  one  Yan  Ptschirnsooker,* 
that  gave  her  a  sort  of  quack  powder.  The  physician 
desired  to  see  it :  "  Nay,"  says  he,  "  there  is  opium  in 
this,  I  am  sure."f 

Mrs  Bull.  I  hope  you  examined  a  little  into  this 
matter. 

John  Bull.  I  did  indeed,  and  discovered  a  great 
mystery  of  iniquity.  The  witnesses  made  oath,  that 
they  had  heard  some  of  the  liverymen:):  frequently  rail 
ing  at  their  mistress.  They  said,  "  she  was  a  trouble 
some,  fiddlefaddle  old  woman,  and  so  ceremonious,  that 
there  was  no  bearing  of  her.  They  were  so  plagued  with 
bowing  and  cringing  as  they  went  in  and  out  of  the  room, 
that  their  backs  ached.  She  used  to  scold  at  one  for  his 
dirty  shoes,  at  another  for  his  greasy  hair,  and  not  comb 
ing  his  head :  that  she  was  so  passionate  and  fiery  in  her 
temper,  that  there  was  no  living  with  her ;  she  wanted 
something  to  sweeten  her  blood  :  that  they  never  had  a 
quiet  night's  rest,  for  getting  up  in  the  morning  to  early 
sacraments ;  they  wished  they  could  find  some  way  or 
another  to  keep  the  old  woman  quiet  in  her  bed."  Such 
discourses  were  often  overheard  among  the  liverymen, 
while  the  said  Yan  Ptschirnsooker  had  undertaken  this 
matter.  A  maid  made  affidavit,  "  That  she  had  seen 


*  Yan  Ptschirnsooker,  a  bishop  at  that  time,  a  great  dealer  in  po 
litics  and  physic. 

f  Pastoral  Letters  of  the  celebrated  Dr  Burnet,  Bishop  of  Salis 
bury,  were  designed  to  operate  as  a  sedative  upon  the  violent  irrita 
tion  of  the  High-Churchmen. 

J  The  clergy. 
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the  said  Yan  Ptschirnsooker,  one  of  the  liverymen,  fre 
quently  making  up  of  medicines,  and  administering  them 
to  all  the  neighbours  ;  that  she  saw  him  one  morning 
make  up  the  powder,  which  her  mistress  took ;  that  she 
had  the  curiosity  to  ask  him,  whence  he  had  the  ingre 
dients  ?    '  They  come,'  says  he,  *  from  several  parts  of 
de  world  ;  dis  I  have  from  Geneva,  dat  from  Rome,  dis 
white  powder  from  Amsterdam,  and  de  red  from  Edin 
burgh  ;  but  de  chief  ingredient  of  all  come  from  Tur 
key.5  It  was  likewise  proved,  that  the  same  Yan  Ptschirn 
sooker  had  been  frequently  seen  at  the  Rose  with  Jack, 
who  was  known  to  bear  an  inveterate  spite  to  his  mis 
tress  :*  That  he  brought  a  certain  powder  to  his  mis 
tress,  which  the  examinant  believes  to  be  the  same,  and 
spoke  the  following  words  :  '  Madam,  here  is  grand  se 
cret  van  de  world,  my  sweetning  powder,  it  does  tem 
perate  de  humour,  despel  de  wint,  and  cure  de  vapour ; 
it  lullet  and  quietet  de  animal  spirits,  procuring  rest  and 
pleasant  dreams :  it  is  de  infallible  receipt  for  de  scurvy, 
all  heats  in  de  bloot,  and  breaking  out  upon  de  skin :  it 
is  de  true  bloot-stancher,  stopping  all  fluxes  of  de  bloot : 
if  you  do  take  dis,  you  will  never  ail  any  ding ;  it  will 
cure  you  of  all  diseases  ;'  and  abundance  more  to  this 
purpose,  which  the  examinant  does  not  remember." 

John  Bull  was  interrupted  in  his  story  by  a  porter, 
that  brought  him  a  letter  from  Nicholas  Frog,  which  is 
as  follows. 


*  Bishop  Burnet  belonged  to  a  Presbyterian  family,  and  was  often 
upbraided  with  this  circumstance. 
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CHAP.  IX. 

A  Copy  of  NIC.  Frog's  Letter  to  John  Bull.* 
[John  Bull  reads.] 

FRIEND  JOHN, 

"  WHAT  Schellum  is  this,  that  makes  thee  jealous  of 
thy  old  friend  Nicholas  ?  Hast  thou  forgot  how  some 
years  ago  he  took  thee  out  of  the  spunging-house  ?"f 


*  The  letter  here  produced  was  written  by  the  States  in  defence  of 
the  Barrier  Treaty,  to  the  Queen  of  Great  Britain,  wherein  they  re 
presented,  f(  That  during  the  whole  course  of  her  Majesty's  glorious 
reign,  they  have  had  nothing  more  at  heart,  than  to  cultivate  and 
maintain  with  her  a  good  friendship,  perfect  confidence,  and  union, 
and  to  corroborate  them  the  most  they  possibly  could ;  having  always 
judged  them  absolutely  necessary,  and  especially  in  the  present  con 
juncture.  That  they  likewise  judged  they  could  not  give  a  better 
proof  of  this  their  disposition  and  persuasion,  than  that  which  they 
lately  gave  in  agreeing  to  the  proposition  which  her  Majesty  had 
caused  to  be  made  to  them,  to  begin  the  negotiation  of  a  general 
peace  with  the  enemy,  and  in  concurring  with  her  Majesty  to  facili 
tate  the  bringing  together  of  the  ministers  of  all  the  high  allies  to  the 
congress  at  Utrecht.  That  they  are  persuaded  nothing  can  more  con 
tribute  to  the  dispatch  and  success  of  that  negotiation,  than  a  strict 
union  and  entire  harmony  between  her  Majesty  and  their  State.  That 
as  they  had  the  honour  to  conclude  with  her  Majesty,  the  29th  of 
October,  1709,  the  treaty  of  mutual  guaranty,  commonly  called  the 
Barrier  Treaty,  ratified  on  both  sides  in  the  most  authentic  form,  they 
looked  upon  it  not  only  as  a  foundation  of  their  own  safety,  for  secu 
ring  which  they  entered  into  the  present  war,  and  have  carried  it  on 
so  many  years,  but  likewise  as  a  firm  support  of  that  good  understand 
ing  and  union  between  her  Majesty  and  their  State,  which  they  so 

t  Alluding  to  the  Revolution. 
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['Tis  true  my  friend  Nic.  did  so,  and  I  thank  him  ;  but 
he  made  me  pay  a  swinging  reckoning.]  "  Thou  be- 
ginn'st  now  to  repent  thy  bargain,  that  thou  wast  so 
fond  of;  and  if  thou  durst,  would'st  forswear  thy  own 


earnestly  and  sincerely  desire  to  see  continued ;  so  that  they  could 
never  doubt,  in  any  manner,  that  they  should  not  at  all  times  enjoy 
the  effect  of  the  said  Treaty.  That,  however,  having  not  long  since 
been  informed  that  in  England  some  were  of  opinion  that  the  said 
Treaty,  in  some  articles,,  might  be  prejudicial  to  her  Majesty's  sub 
jects,  they  commanded  M.  Buys,  their  envoy  extraordinary,  then 
going  to  England,  to  inquire  what  those  points  were,  that  might  be 
thought  grievances,  and  authorized  him  to  treat  about  them  with  her 
Majesty's  ministers,  and  to  remove,  if  possible,  the  difficulties,  by  all 
the  explanations  that  should  appear  necessary ;  which  they  were  put 
in  hopes  would  not  be  very  hard  to  do,  when  once  they  should  have 
consented  to  concur  with  her  Majesty,  as  they  did,  to  procure  a  con 
gress  for  the  negotiation  of  a  general  peace.  But  that  the  misfortune 
was,  that  the  said  M.  Buys,  during  his  residence  in  England,  was 
not  able  to  finish  that  affair  to  reciprocal  satisfaction ;  and  that  it 
having  been  remitted  to  the  Hague,  no  way  has  hitherto  been  found 
to  terminate  it  there  neither ;  though  their  High  Mightinesses  think 
they  have  shewn  all  the  readiness  to  comply  with  any  just  expedient 
that  could  reasonably  be  expected  from  them.  For  having  learnt  that 
the  principal  exceptions  taken  to  the  said  Treaty  were,  that  it  might 
prove  prejudicial  to  the  commerce  of  her  Majesty's  subjects  in  the 
Spanish  Netherlands,  and  that  some  had  entertained  an  ill-grounded 
and  erroneous  opinion,  that  the  States  might  design  to  take  advan 
tage  by  it,  to  make  themselves  masters  of  the  said  Spanish  Nether 
lands;  their  High  Mightinesses  did  declare,  positively,  and  by  this  let 
ter  do  voluntarily  repeat  it,  that  it  never  was  their  intention,  nor 
ever  will  be,  to  make  use  of  the  said  Treaty,  or  of  their  garrisons  in 
the  fortified  places  of  the  country,  to  prejudice,  in  any  manner,  the 
commerce  of  her  Majesty's  subjects ;  but  that  their  opinion  is,  that 
whatever  relates  to  navigation  and  commerce  there,  ought  to  be  set 
tled  on  an  entire  equality,  that  so  her  Majesty's  subjects  may  not  be 
charged  with  higher  duties  of  importation  or  exportation  than  theirs, 
to  the  end  commerce  may  be  carried  on  there  by  both  nations  on  an 
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hand  and  seal.  Thou  say'st,  that  thou  hast  purchased 
me  too  great  an  estate  already  ;  when  at  the  same  time 
thou  know'st  I  have  only  a  mortgage ;  'tis  true,  I  have 
possession,  and  the  tenants  own  me  for  master  ;  but  has 


equal  foot.  That  their  High  Mightinesses  did  declare,  and  do  declare 
again  by  this  letter,  that  they  never  had  a  thought,  nor  have  now,  of 
making  themselves  masters  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  in  whole  or 
in  part ;  contenting  themselves  to  have  garrisons  in  the  places  men 
tioned  in  the  6th  article,  with  the  revenues  specified  in  the  llth  ar 
ticle,  and  what  is  stipulated  by  the  others,  separate  from  the  said 
Treaty.  That  besides,  they  have  not  the  least  thought  of  making  use 
of  the  privilege  stipulated  in  the  7th  article,  to  put  troops  into  other 
places,  but  only  in  case  of  the  last  and  most  apparent  necessity.  That 
they  hope  by  this  positive  declaration,  to  have  the  happiness  to  re 
move  all  those  suspicions  which  may  wrongfully  have  been  conceived 
against  them  ;  and  that  they  have  firm  confidence  in  her  Majesty's 
so  renowned  equity,  that  she  will  not  do  anything  in  prejudice  of  the 
said  Treaty,  nor  permit  any  to  be  done  to  it ;  but  rather  that  she  will 
be  pleased  to  see  that  they  may  have  the  entire  effect  of  it,  and  take 
off  all  uneasiness  they  may  be  in  about  it ;  which  they  most  earnestly 
desire  of  her  Majesty.  Adding,  that  if  there  be  some  articles  of  the 
said  treaty,  which,  without  affecting  the  essentials  of  it,  may  be 
thought  to  want  explanation,  her  Majesty  shall  find  them  willing  and 
ready  to  treat  thereupon,  and  with  all  the  facility  and  condescension 
that  can  reasonably  be  required  of  them,  without  doing  prejudice  to 
the  rights  they  have  acquired,  not  only  by  the  said  Treaty,  but  by 
other  preceding  ones,  and  in  whatever  shall  not  be  of  the  last  impor 
tance  for  the  security  and  preservation  of  their  State.  Concluding, 
with  entreating  her  Majesty,  to  continue  towards  them  that  very  pre 
cious  friendship  and  good  will,  with  which  she  has  hitherto  honoured 
them ;  and  with  beseeching  God  to  shower  on  her  his  choicest  blessings," 
&c.  This  letter,  which  was  soon  after  made  public,  did  wonderful 
ly  reconcile  the  States-general  to  the  generality  of  the  people,  since 
it  thereby  appeared,  that  they  were  sincerely  ready  to  rectify  any 
thing  in  the  Barrier  Treaty,  which  might  seem  prejudicial  to  the 
trade  of  Great  Britain ;  but  it  had  little  or  no  effect  where  it  was  in 
tended. — Annals  of  Queen  Anne's  Reign.  Year  the  tenth.  Lond.  1712, 
p.  348—351. 
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not  Esquire  South  the  equity  of  redemption  ?"  [No 
doubt,  and  will  redeem  it  very  speedily  ;  poor  Nic.  has 
only  possession,  eleven  points  of  the  law.]  "  As  for  the 
turnpikes*  I  have  set  up,  they  are  for  other  people,  not 
for  my  friend  John  ;  I  have  ordered  my  servant  con 
stantly  to  attend,  to  let  thy  carriages  through  without 
paying  anything  ;  only  I  hope  thou  wilt  not  come  too 
heavy  laden  to  spoil  my  ways.  Certainly  I  have  just 
cause  of  offence  against  thee,  my  friend,  for  supposing 
it  possible  that  thou  and  I  should  ever  quarrel :  what 
houndsfoot  is  it  that  puts  these  whims  in  thy  head  ? 
Ten  thousand  last  of  devils  haul  me,  if  I  don't  love  thee 
as  I  love  my  life."  [No  question,  as  the  devil  loves  holy 
water  !]  u  Does  not  thy  own  hand  and  seal  oblige  thee 
to  purchase  for  me,  till  I  say  it  is  enough  ?  Are  not 
these  words  plain  ?  I  say,  it  is  not  enough.  Dost  thou 
think  thy  friend  Nicholas  Frog  made  a  child's  bar 
gain  ?  Mark  the  words  of  thy  contract,  tota  pecunia, 
with  all  thy  money."  [Very  well !  I  have  purchased  with 
my  own  money,  my  children's,  and  my  grandchildren's 
money,  is  not  that  enough  ?  Well,  tota  pecunia  let  it 
be,  for  at  present  I  have  none  at  all ;  he  would  not  have 
me  purchase  with  other  people's  money,  sure?  Since  tota 
pecunia  is  the  bargain,  I  think  it  is  plain,  no  more  mo 
ney,  no  more  purchase.]  "  And  whatever  the  world  may 
say,  Nicholas  Frog  is  but  a  poor  man  in  comparison  of 
the  rich,  the  opulent,  John  Bull,  great  clothier  of  the 
world.  I  have  had  many  losses,  six  of  my  best  sheep 
were  drowned,  and  the  water  has  come  into  my  cellar, 
and  spoiled  a  pipe  of  my  best  brandy ;  it  would  be  a 
more  friendly  act  in  thee  to  carry  a  brief  about  the  coun- 

*  The  Dutch  prohibition  of  trade. 
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try  to  repair  the  losses  of  thy  poor  friend.*  Is  it  not 
evident  to  all  the  world,  that  I  am  still  hemmed  in  by 
Lewis  Baboon  ?  Is  he  not  just  upon  my  borders  ?"  [And 
so  he  will  be,  if  I  purchase  a  thousand  acres  more,  un- 


*  If  this  argumentum  jlebile  was  not  distinctly  made  by  the  States, 
it  did  not  escape  their  advocates  in  Britain,  one  of  whom  thus  pleads 
it:— 

"  The  next  objection  against  the  conduct  of  the  States,  is  this, 
That  they  permitted  their  subjects,  even  during  the  war,  to  have  an 
open  trade  with  France,  by  which  they  grew  rich,  whilst  we  were 
impoverished. 

"  Now,  as  to  matter  of  fact,  'tis  true,  that  a  great  many  ships  sail 
ing  with  French  passes,  did  take  in  wine  and  brandy  at  Bourdeaux, 
Rochel,  and  other  places,  and  sell  them  again  in  Holland ;  this  is  con 
fessed,  and  yet  I  am  not  without  hopes  of  satisfying  you,  that  this 
matter  deserves  not  so  great  a  noise  and  clamour  as  has  been  made 
about  it. 

"  I  would,  in  the  first  place,  recommend  it  to  your  consideration, 
that  our  circumstances  are  vastly  different  from  those  of  the  Dutch, 
and  that  we  stand  not  in  need  of  foreign  liquors,  as  they  do ;  you,  sir, 
have  your  cellar  crowded  with  October,  and  may  drink  a  bumper  to 
the  Church  and  Queen  out  of  the  product  of  your  own  land ;  but  'tis 
otherwise  with  the  poor  Hollanders ;  they  have  no  liquors  to  drink, 
but  such  as  are  imported  from  other  countries,  or  the  grain  that 
makes  'em  ;  nay,  they  have  not  so  much  as  good  clear  water  of  their 
own.  Pray,  then,  from  whence  should  they  ,be  supplied  ?  Not  from 
the  Rhine,  as  formerly,  the  poor  Germans  inhabiting  the  banks  of 
that  noble  river,  being  forced  to  leave  their  vineyards  uncultivated, 
and  convert  their  pruning-hooks  into  swords  and  spears,  to  defend 
their  own  throats  from  an  inhuman  enemy ;  not  from  us  Britons,  we 
love  the  juice  of  barley  too  well  ourselves  to  spare  much  to  others. 
So  that  these  people  seem  to  be  under  a  necessity  of  importing  French 
wine,  unless  you  would  have  'em  content  with  sopping  puddle  out  of 
their  own  ditches.  I  might  add,  that  their  foggy  air  and  ill  diet  ren 
der  'em  more  excusable.  I  grant,  that  a  chop  of  your  mutton,  or  a 
slice  of  roast-beef,  may  sit  pretty  warm  and  comfortable  in  a  man's 
stomach,  though  washed  down  only  with  small  beer ;  but  were  you  to 
dine  with  a  Dutchman  upon  raw  cabbage,  or  a  platter  of  cold  sallad, 

11 
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less  he  gets  somebody  between  them.]  "  I  tell  thee, 
friend  John,  thou  hast  flatterers,  that  persuade  thee  that 
thou  art  a  man  of  business  ;  do  not  believe  them  ;  if  thou 
would'st  still  leave  thy  affairs  in  my  hands,  thou  should'st 
see  how  handsomely  I  would  deal  by  thee.  That  ever 
thou  should'st  be  dazzled  with  the  enchanted  islands, 
and  mountains  of  gold,  that  old  Lewis  promises  thee  ! 
'Dswounds  !  why  dost  thou  not  lay  out  thy  money  to 
purchase  a  place  at  court,  of  honest  Israel  ?  I  tell  thee 
thou  must  not  so  much  as  think  of  a  composition."  [Not 
think  of  a  composition,  that's  hard  indeed  ;  I  can't  help 
thinking  of  it,  if  I  would.]  "  Thou  complain'st  of  want 
of  money  ;  let  thy  wife  and  daughters  burn  the  gold  lace 
off  their  petticoats  ;  sell  thy  fat  cattle  ;  retrench  but  a 
sirloin  of  beef  and  peck-loaf  in  a  week  from  thy  gorman 
dizing  guts."  [Retrench  my  beef,  a  dog  !  Retrench  my 
beef!  then  it  is  plain  the  rascal  has  an  ill  design  upon 
me,  he  would  starve  me.]  "  Mortgage  thy  manor  of 
Bullock's  Hatch,  or  pawn  thy  crop  for  ten  years."  [A 
rogue  !  part  with  my  country-seat,  my  patrimony,  all 


you  would  be  apt  to  look  upon  a  glass  of  Bourdeaux,  or  bright  Cham 
paign,  as  very  requisite  to  correct  the  crudities  of  such  a  meal.  The 
observation  of  Sir  William  Temple  is  pretty  suitable  to  my  present 
purpose ;  speaking  of  the  people,  e  Their  great  foreign  consumption,' 
says  he,  '  is  French  ^ine  and  brandy,  but  that  may  be  allowed  them, 
as  the  only  reward  they  enjoy  of  all  their  pains.'*  To  all  which  I 
might  add,  that  by  these  liquors,  brought  from  France,  our  armies 
in  Flanders  were  supplied,  and  had  you  lain  but  one  September  night 
in  the  trenches,  up  to  your  knees  in  dirt  and  mud,  you  would  not 
think  a  dram  or  two  of  Nantz  ill  bestowed  upon'these  brave  fellows, 
who  are  every  moment  looking  ten  thousand  dangers  in  the  face."— 
The  Dutch  better  Friends  than  the  French,  to  the  Monarchy,  Church, 
and  Trade  of  England.  London,  1713,  p.  16. 

*  Observations  on  the  United  Provinces,  p.  209. 
VOL.  VI.  G 
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that  I  have  left  in  the  world  ;  I'll  see  him  hanged  first.] 
"  Why  hast  thou  changed  thy  attorney  ?  Can  any  man 
manage  thy  cause  better  for  thee  ?"*  [Very  pleasant ! 
because  a  man  has  a  good  attorney,  he  must  never  make 
an  end  of  his  lawsuit.]  "  Ah  John  !  John  !  I  wish  thou 
knew'st  thy  own  mind  ;  thou  art  as  fickle  as  the  wind. 
I  tell  thee,  thou  hadst  better  let  this  composition  alone, 
or  leave  it  to  thy 

**  Loving  friend, 

"  NIC.  FROG." 


CHAP.  X. 

Of  some  extraordinary  Things,^  that  passed  at  the 
Salutation  Tavern,  in  the  Conference  between  Bull, 
Frog,  Esquire  South,  and  Lewis  Baboon. 

FROG  had  given  his  word,  that  he  would  meet  the 
above-mentioned  company  at  the  Salutation  to  talk  of 
this  agreement.  Though  he  durst  not  directly  break  his 
appointment,  he  made  many  a  shuffling  excuse;  one 
time  he  pretended  to  be  seized  with  the  gout  in  his  right 
knee ;  then  he  got  a  great  cold,  that  had  struck  him 
deaf  of  one  ear ;  afterward  two  of  his  coach-horses  fell 


*  The  recal  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  and  substitution  of  Or- 
mond  in  his  command,  was  complained  of  by  the  States. 

t  The  Treaty  of  Utrecht :  the  difficulty  to  get  them  to  meet.  When 
met,  the  Dutch  would  not  speak  their  sentiments,  nor  the  French 
deliver  in  their  proposals.  The  house  of  Austria  talked  very  high. 
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sick,  and  he  durst  not  go  by  water  for  fear  of  catching 
an  ague.  John  would  take  no  excuse,  but  hurried  him 
away :  "  Come,  Nic.,"  says  he,  "  let's  go  and  hear  at 
least  what  this  old  fellow  has  to  propose.  I  hope  there's 
no  hurt  in  that."—"  Be  it  so,"  quoth  Nic. ;  "  but  if  I 
catch  any  harm,  woe  be  to  you  ;  my  wife  and  children 
will  curse  you  as  long  as  they  live."     When  they  were 
come  to  the  Salutation,  John  concluded  all  was  sure  then, 
and  that  he  should  be  troubled  no  more  with  law  affairs ; 
he  thought  everybody  as  plain  and  sincere  as  he  was.* 
"  Well,  neighbours,"  quoth  he,  "  let's  now  make  an  end 
of  all  matters,  and  live  peaceably  together  for  the  time 
to  come ;  if  everybody  is  as  well  inclined  as  I,  we  shall 
quickly  come  to  the  upshot  of  our  affair."  And  so  point 
ing  to  Frog  to  say  something,  to  the  great  surprise  of 
all  the  company,  Frog  was  seized  with  the  dead  palsy 
in  the  tongue.  John  began  to  ask  him  some  plain  ques 
tions,  and  whooped  and  hollowed  in  his  ear.    "  Let's 
come  to  the  point,  Me. !  Who  wouldest  thou  have  to  be 
Lord  Strutt  ?  Wouldest  thou  have  Philip  Baboon  ?" 
Nic.  shook  his  head,  and  said  nothing.  "  Wilt  thou  then 
have  Esquire  South  to  be  Lord  Strutt  ?"     Nic.  shook 
his  head  a  second  time.  "  Then  who  the  devil  wilt  thou 
have  ?  Say  something  or  another."     Nic.  opened  his 
mouth,  and  pointed  to  his  tongue,  and  cried,  "A,  a,  a,  a !" 
which  was  as  much  as  to  say,  he  could  not  speak.  John 
Bull. — "  Shall  I  serve  Philip  Baboon  with  broad- cloth, 
and  accept  of  the  composition  that  he  offers,  with  the  li 
berty  of  his  parks  and  fish-ponds  ?"  Then  Nic.  roared  like 


*  The  Congress  was  opened  by  a  speech,  from  the  Bishop  of  Bris 
tol,  Lord  Privy  Seal,  recommending  a  frank  communication  on  the 
subject  of  debate. 
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a  bull,  "  O,  o,  o,  o  !"  John  Bull.—"  If  thou  wilt  not  let 
me  have  them,  wilt  thou  take  them  thyself?"  Then 
Nic.  grinned,  cackled,  and  laughed,  till  he  was  like  to 
kill  himself,  and  seemed  to  be  so  pleased,  that  he  fell  a 
frisking  and  dancing  about  the  room.  John  Bull. — 
"  Shall  I  leave  all  this  matter  to  thy  management,  Nic., 
and  go  about  my  business  ?"  Then  Nic.  got  up  a  glass, 
and  drank  to  John,  shaking  him  by  the  hand,  till  he 
had  like  to  have  shook  his  shoulder  out  of  joint.  John 
Bull. — "  I  understand  thee,  Nic.,  but  I  shall  make  thee 
speak  before  I  go."  Then  Nic.  put  his  finger  in  his 
cheek,  and  made  it  cry  Buck  ;  which  was  as  much  as  to 
say,  I  care  not  a  farthing  for  thee.  John  Bull. — "  I  have 
done,  Nic.  If  thou  wilt  not  speak,  I  will  make  my  own 
terms  with  old  Lewis  here."  Then  Nic.  lolled  out  his 
tongue,  and  turned  up  his  bum  to  him ;  which  was  as 
much  as  to  say,  kiss — 

John  perceiving  that  Frog  would  not  speak,  turns  to 
old  Lewis  :  "  Since  we  cannot  make  this  obstinate  fel 
low  speak,  Lewis,  pray  condescend  a  little  to  his  hu 
mour,  and  set  down  thy  meaning  upon  paper,  that  he 
may  answer  it  in  another  scrap."* 

"  I  am  infinitely  sorry,"  quoth  Lewis,  "  that  it  hap 
pens  so  unfortunately;  for  playing  a  little  at  cudgels 
t'other  day,  a  fellow  has  given  me  such  a  rap  over  the 
right  arm,  that  I  am  quite  lame  :  I  have  lost  the  use  of 
my  forefinger  and  my  thumb,  so  that  I  cannot  hold 
my  pen." 

John  Bull.  "  That's  all  one,  let  me  write  for  you." 


*  The  French  ministers  shewed  great  reluctance  to  give  in  their 
offers  or  project  for  a  general  peace. 
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Lewis.  "  But  I  have  a  misfortune,  that  I  cannot  read 
anybody's  hand  hut  my  own." 

John  Bull.  "  Try  what  you  can  do  with  your  left 
hand." 

Lewis.  "  That's  impossible ;  it  will  make  such  a 
scrawl,  that  it  will  not  be  legible." 

As  they  were  talking  of  this  matter,  in  came  Esquire 
South,  all  dressed  up  in  feathers  and  ribbons,  stark 
staring  mad,  brandishing  his  sword,  as  if  he  would  have 
cut  off  their  heads  ;  crying,  "  Room,  room,  boys,  for  the 
grand  esquire  of  the  world  !  the  flower  of  esquires  !* 
What !  covered  in  my  presence  ?  I'll  crush  your  souls, 
and  crack  you  like  lice  !"  With  that  he  had  like  to  have 
struck  John  Bull's  hat  into  the  fire  ;  but  John,  who  was 
pretty  strong-fisted,  gave  him  such  a  squeeze  as  made 
his  eyes  water.  He  went  on  still  in  his  mad  pranks  ; 
"  When  I  am  lord  of  the  universe,  the  sun  shall  pros 
trate  and  adore  me  !  Thou,  Frog,  shalt  be  my  bailiff; 
Lewis  my  tailor ;  and  thou,  John  Bull,  shalt  be  my 
fool !" 

All  this  while  Frog  laughed  in  his  sleeve,  gave  the 
Esquire  t'other  noggin  of  brandy,  and  clapped  him  on 
the  back,  which  made  him  ten  times  madder. 

Poor  John  stood  in  amaze,  talking  thus  to  himself: 
"  Well,  John,  thou  art  got  into  rare  company !  One  has 
a  dumb  devil,  t'other  a  mad  devil,  and  the  third  a  spirit 
of  infirmity.  An  honest  man  has  a  fine  time  on't  among 


*  The  Archduke  was  now  become  Emperor  of  Germany,  being 
unanimously  elected  upon  the  death  of  Joseph  the  First.  His  mi 
nisters  stood  high  upon  points  of  form,  and  particularly  objected  to 
the  term,  "  Ambassadors  of  the  House  of  Austria/'  as  derogatory  to 
his  Imperial  Majesty. 
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such  rogues.  What  art  thou  asking  of  them,  after  all  ? 
Some  mighty  boon  one  would  think  !  only  to  sit  quietly 
at  thy  own  fireside.  'Sdeath,  what  have  I  to  do  with  such 
fellows !  John  Bull,  after  all  his  losses  and  crosses,  can 
live  better  without  them,  than  they  can  without  him. 
Would  to  God  I  lived  a  thousand  leagues  off  them !  but 
the  devil's  in%  John  Bull  is  in,  and  John  Bull  must  get 
out  as  well  as  he  can." 

As  he  was  talking  to  himself,  he  observed  Frog  and 
old  Lewis  edging  toward  one  another  to  whisper  ;*  so 
that  John  was  forced  to  sit  with  his  arms  a  kimbo  to 
keep  them  asunder. 

Some  people  advised  John  to  blood  Frog  under  the 
tongue,  or  take  away  his  bread  and  butter,  which  would 
certainly  make  him  speak ;  to  give  Esquire  South  helle 
bore  ;  as  for  Lewis,  some  were  for  emollient  poultices, 
others  for  opening  his  arm  with  an  incision-knife.f 


*  Some  attempts  of  secret  negotiation  between  the  French  and  the 
Dutch.  The  Mareschal  D'Uxelles  assured  the  Lord  Privy  Seal,  that 
the  States  were  endeavouring  to  enter  into  separate  measures  with 
the  King  of  France. 

t  In  the  early  editions  is  added  the  following  allusion  to  the  inte 
rest  which  Oxford  endeavoured,  by  his  kinsman  Harley,  and  others, 
to  make  at  the  court  of  Hanover,  for  detaching  the  Elector  from  the 
Emperor  and  the  States. 

"  I  could  not  obtain  from  Sir  Humphrey  at  this  time  a  copy  of 
John's  letter  which  he  sent  to  his  nephew  by  the  young  necromancer, 
wherein  he  advises  him  not  to  eat  butter  and  ham,  or  drink  old  hock 
in  a  morning  with  the  Esquire  and  Frog,  for  fear  of  giving  him  a 
sour  breath." 
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CHAP.  I.* 

The  Apprehending,  Examination,  and  Imprisonment 
of  Jack  for  Suspicion  of  Poisoning. 

THE  attentive  reader  cannot  have  forgot,  that  the  story 
of  Yan  Ptschirnsooker's  powder  was  interrupted  by  a 
message  from  Frog.  I  have  a  natural  compassion  for 
curiosity,  being  much  troubled  with  the  distemper  my- 


»  The  receiving  the  holy  sacrament,  as  administered  by  the  Church 
of  England,  once  at  least  in  every  year,  having  been  made  a  neces 
sary  qualification  for  places  of  trust  and  profit,  many  of  the  Dissent 
ers  came  to  the  altar  merely  for  this  purpose.  A  bill  to  prevent  this 
practice  had  been  three  times  brought  into  the  House  and  rejected, 
under  the  title  of  "  A  Bill  to  prevent  Occasional  Conformity."  But 
the  Earl  of  Nottingham  having  brought  it  in  a  fourth  time  under 
another  name,  and  with  the  addition  of  such  clauses  as  were  said  to 
.  enlarge  the  toleration,  and  to  be  a  farther  security  to  the  Protestant 
succession,  the  Whigs,  whose  cause  the  earl  then  appeared  to  es- 
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self ;  therefore,  to  gratify  that  uneasy  itching  sensation 
in  my  reader,  I  have  procured  the  following  account  of 
that  matter. 

Yan  Ptschirnsooker  came  off  (as  rogues  usually  do 
upon  such  occasions)  by  peaching  his  partner ;  and  being 
extremely  forward  to  bring  him  to  the  gallows,*  Jack 
was  accused  as  the  contriver  of  all  the  roguery.f  And 
indeed  it  happened  unfortunately  for  the  poor  fellow,  that 
he  was  known  to  bear  a  most  inveterate  spite  against 
the  old  gentlewoman ;  and  consequently,  that  never  any 
ill  accident  happened  to  her,  but  he  was  suspected  to  be 
at  the  bottom  of  it.  If  she  pricked  her  finger,  Jack,  to 
be  sure,  laid  the  pin  in  the  way  ;  if  some  noise  in  the 
street  disturbed  her  rest,  who  could  it  be  but  Jack  in 
some  of  his  nocturnal  rambles  ?  If  a  servant  ran  away, 
Jack  had  debauched  him :  every  idle  tittle-tattle  that 
went  about,  Jack  was  always  suspected  for  the  author  of 
it :  however,  all  was  nothing  to  this  last  affair  of  the 
temperating,  moderating  powder. 

The  hue  and  cry  went  after  Jack  to  apprehend  him, 
dead  or  alive,  wherever  he  could  be  found.  The  con 
stables  looked  out  for  him  in  all  his  usual  haunts  ;  but 
to  no  purpose.  Where  d'ye  think  they  found  him  at 

pouse,  were  persuaded  to  concur :  some,  because  they  were  indeed 
willing  that  the  bill  should  pass,  and  others,  because  they  believed  the 
Earl  of  Oxford  would  at  last  procure  it  to  be  thrown  out.  The  four 
following  chapters  contain  the  history  of  this  transaction. 

*  Bishop  Burnet,  from  a  passage  in  his  Memoirs,  appears  to  have 
given  way  to  the  bill  against  Occasional  Conformity,  by  way  of  ex 
periment,  to  try  how  far  it  would  quiet  the  alarms  of  those  who 
thought  the  Church  was  in  danger,  and  induce  them  to  join  with  the 
Whigs  in  civil  politics. 

•f  All  the  misfortunes  of  the  Church  charged  upon  the  Presbyte 
rian  party. 
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last  ?  Even  smoking  his  pipe  very  quietly  at  his  brother 
Martin's  !  from  whence  he  was  carried  with  a  vast  mob 
at  his  heels  before  the  worshipful  Mr  Justice  Overdo. 
Several  of  his  neighbours  made  oath,  that  of  late  the  pri 
soner  had  been  observed  to  lead  a  very  dissolute  life,  re 
nouncing  even  his  usual  hypocrisy,  and  pretences  to  so 
briety  :*  that  he  frequented  taverns  and  eating-houses, 
and  had  been  often  guilty  of  drunkenness  and  gluttony 
at  my  Lord  Mayor's  table :  that  he  had  been  seen  in 
the  company  of  lewd  women :  that  he  had  transferred 
his  usual  care  of  the  engrossed  copy  of  his  father's  will, 
to  bank-bills,  orders  for  tallies,  and  debentures  :f  these 
he  now  affirmed,  with  more  literal  truth,  to  be  meat, 
drink,  and  cloth,  the  philosopher's  stone,  and  the  uni 
versal  medicine  :^  that  he  was  so  far  from  allowing  his 
customary  reverence  to  the  will,  that  he  kept  company 
with  those,  that  called  his  father  a  cheating  rogue,  and 
his  will  a  forgery  :$  that  he  not  only  sat  quietly  and 
heard  his  father  railed  at,  but  often  chimed  in  with  the 
discourse,  and  hugged  the  authors  as  his  bosom  friends  :|| 
That,  instead  of  asking  for  blows  at  the  corners  of  the 
streets,  he  now  bestowed  them  as  plentifully  as  he  beg 
ged  them  before.4)!  In  short,  that  he  was  grown  a  mere 
rake ;  and  had  nothing  left  in  him  of  old  Jack,  except 
his  spite  to  John 'Bull's  mother. 


*  The  manners  of  the  dissenters  changed  from  their  former  strict 
ness. 

t  Dealing  much  in  stock-jobbing. 

J  Tale  of  a  Tub. 

§  Herding  with  deists  and  atheists. 

||  Tale  of  a  Tub. 

IT  The  mobbing  and  persecuting  the  Episcopal  clergy  in  Scotland 
by  the  more  violent  Presbyterians. 
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Another  witness  made  oath,  That  Jack  had  been 
overheard  bragging  of  a  trick*  he  had  found  out  to  ma 
nage  the  old  formal  jade,  as  he  used  to  call  her.  "  Damn 
this  numskull  of  mine,"  quoth  he,  ki  that  I  could  not 
light  on  it  sooner.  As  long  as  I  go  in  this  ragged  tat 
tered  coat,  I  am  so  well  known,  that  I  am  hunted  away 
from  the  old  woman's  door  by  every  barking  cur  about 
the  house ;  they  bid  me  defiance.  There's  no  doing 
mischief  as  an  open  enemy ;  I  must  find  some  way  or 
other  of  getting  within  doors,  and  then  I  shall  have  bet 
ter  opportunities  of  playing  my  pranks,  beside  the  bene 
fit  of  good  keeping." 

Two  witnesses  swore,t  that  several  years  ago,  there 
came  to  their  mistress's  door  a  young  fellow  in  a  tatter 
ed  coat,  that  went  by  the  name  of  Timothy  Trim4 
whom  they  did  in  their  conscience  believe  to  be  the 
very  prisoner,  resembling  him  in  shape,  stature,  and 
the  features  of  his  countenance  ;  that  the  said  Timothy 
Trim  being  taken  into  the  family,  clapped  their  mis 
tress's  livery  over  his  own  tattered  coat :  that  the  said 
Timothy  was  extremely  officious  about  their  mistress's 
person,  endeavouring  by  flattery  and  talebearing  to  set 
her  against  the  rest  of  her  servants :  nobody  was  so 
ready  to  fetch  anything  that  was  wanted,  to  reach  what 
was  dropped  ;  that  he  used  to  shove  and  elbow  his  fel 
low-servants  to  get  near  his  mistress,  especially  when 


*  Getting  into  places  and  church  preferments  by  occasional  con 
formity.. 

t  Betraying  the  interests  of  the  Church,  when  got  into  preferments. 

J  The  Low-Church  party  arose  towards  the  end  of  Charles  the  Se 
cond's  reign.  They  were  called  Trimmers  by  the  High-Church  clergy, 
and  upbraided  with  their  indifference  as  to  those  forms  which  dis 
tinguished  the  Church  of  England  from  Presbyterians  and  Sectaries. 
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money  was  a  paying,  or  receiving ;  then  he  was  never 
out  of  the  way ;  that  he  was  extremely  diligent  about 
everybody's  business  but  his  own  :  that  the  said  Timo 
thy,  while  he  was  in  the  family,  used  to  be  playing  ro 
guish  tricks ;  when  his  mistress's  back  was  turned,  he 
would  loll  out  his  tongue,  make  mouths,  and  laugh  at 
her,  walking  behind  her  like  harlequin,  ridiculing  her 
motions  and  gestures  ;  but  if  his  mistress  looked  about, 
he  put  on  a  grave,  demure  countenance,  as  if  he  had 
been  in  a  fit  of  devotion  :  that  he  used  often  to  trip  up 
stairs  so  smoothly,  that  you  could  not  hear  him  tread, 
and  put  all  things  out  of  order :  that  he  would  pinch 
the  children  and  servants,  when  he  met  them  in  the 
dark,  so  hard,  that  he  left  the  print  of  his  forefinger  and 
his  thumb  in  black  and  blue,  and  then  slink  into  a  corner, 
as  if  nobody  had  done  it :  out  of  the  same  malicious  de 
sign  he  used  to  lay  chairs  and  jointstools  in  their  way, 
that  they  might  break  their  noses,  by  falling  over  them  : 
the  more  young  and  unexperienced  he  used  to  teach  to 
talk  saucily,  and  call  names  :  during  his  stay  in  the  fa 
mily,  there  was  much  plate  missing ;  being  caught  with  a 
couple  of  silver  spoons  in  his  pocket,  with  their  handles 
wrenched  off,  he  said,  he  was  only  going  to  carry  them 
to  the  goldsmith's  to  be  mended :  that  the  said  Timothy 
was  hated  by  all  the  honest  servants  for  his  ill-condi 
tioned,  splenetic  tricks,  but  -especially  for  his  slanderous 
tongue  ;  traducing  them  to  their  mistress,  as  drunkards, 
thieves,  and  whorem asters ;  that  the  said  Timothy  by 
lying  stories  used  to  set  all  the  family  together  by  the 
ears,  taking  delight  to  make  them  fight  and  quarrel ; 
particularly  one  day  sitting  at  table,  he  spoke  words  to 
this  effect :  "  I  am  of  opinion,"  quoth  he,  "  that  little 
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short  fellows,  such  as  we  are,  have  better  hearts,  and 
could  beat  the  tall  fellows  :  I  wish  it  came  to  a  fair 
trial ;  I  believe  these  long  fellows,  as  sightly  as  they  are, 
should  find  their  jackets  well  thwacked."* 

A  parcel  of  tall  fellows,  who  thought  themselves  af 
fronted  by  the  discourse,  took  up  the  quarrel,  and  to't 
they  went,  the  tall  men  and  the  low  men,  which  conti 
nues  still  a  faction  in  the  family  to  the  great  disorder 
of  our  mistress's  affairs  :  the  said  Timothy  carried  this 
frolic  so  far,  that  he  proposed  to  his  mistress,  that  she 
should  entertain  no  servant,  that  was  above  four  foot 
seven  inches  high  :  and  for  that  purpose  had  prepared 
a  gage,  by  which  they  were  to  be  measured.    The  good 
old  gentlewoman  was  not  so  simple,  as  to  go  into  his 
project ;  she  began  to  smell  a  rat.    "  This  Trim,"  quoth 
she,  "  is  an  odd  sort  of  a  fellow ;  methinks  he  makes 
a  strange  figure  with  that  ragged,  tattered  coat,  appear 
ing  under  his  livery ;  can't  he  go  spruce  and  clean  like 
the  rest  of  the  servants  ?  the  fellow  has  a  roguish  leer 
with  him,  which  I  don't  like  by  any  means  ;  besides,  he 
has  such  a  twang  in  his  discourse,  and  an  ungraceful 
way  of  speaking  through  his  nose,  that  one  can  hardly 
understand  him  ;  I  wish  the  fellow  be  not  tainted  with 
some  bad  disease."     The  witnesses  farther  made  oath, 
that  the  said  Timothy  lay  out  a-nights,  and  went  abroad 
often  at  unseasonable  hours  ;  and  it  was  credibly  report 
ed,  he  did  business  in  another  family ;  that  he  pretended 
to  have  a  squeamish  stomach,  and  could  not  eat  at  table 


*  The  original  of  the  distinction  in  the  names  of  Low-Church  and 
High-Churchmen. 
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with  the  rest  of  the  servants,  though  this  was  but  a 
pretence  to  provide  some  nice  hit  for  himself;  that  he 
refused  to  dine  upon  salt  fish,  only  to  have  an  opportu 
nity  to  eat  a  calf's  head  (his  favourite  dish,)  in  private ; 
that  for  all  his  tender  stomach,  when  he  was  got  hy 
himself,  he  could  devour  capons,  turkeys,  and  sirloins 
of  beef  like  a  cormorant.* 

Two  other  witnesses  gave  the  following  evidence  : 
That  in  his  officious  attendance  upon  his  mistress, .  he 
had  tried  to  slip  a  powder  into  her  drink ;  and  that  he 
was  once  caught  endeavouring  to  stifle  her  with  a  pil 
low  as  she  was  asleep  :  that  he  and  Ptschirnsooker  were 
often  in  close  conference,  and  that  they  used  to  drink 
together  at  the  Rose,  where  it  seems  he  was  well  enough 
known  by  his  true  name  of  Jack. 

The  prisoner  had  little  to  say  in  his  defence ;  he  en 
deavoured  to  prove  himself  alibi  ;  so  that  the  trial 
turned  upon  this  single  question,  whether  the  said  Ti 
mothy  Trim  and  Jack  were  the  same  person  ?  which 
was  proved  by  such  plain  tokens,  and  particularly  by  a 
mole  under  the  left  pap,  that  there  was  no  withstand 
ing  the  evidence ;  therefore  the  worshipful  Mr  Justice 
committed  him,  in  order  to  his  trial. 


*  The  High-Churchmen  objected  to  their  antagonists  a  dislike  of 
the  church  ritual  and  form  of  communion ;  a  neglect  of  her  fasts  and 
festivals,  and  an  inclination  to  republicanism. 
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CHAP.   If. 

How  Jack's  Friends  came  to  visit  him  in  Prison,  and 
what  Advice  they  gave  him. 

JACK  hitherto  had  passed  in  the  world  for  a  poor, 
simple,  well-meaning,  half-witted,  crack-brained  fellow. 
People  were  strangely  surprised  to  find  him  in  such  a 
roguery  ;  that  he  should  disguise  himself  under  a  false 
name,  hire  himself  out  for  a  servant  to  an  old  gentlewo 
man,  only  for  an  opportunity  to  poison  her.  They  said, 
that  it  was  more  generous  to  profess  open  enmity,  than 
under  a  profound  dissimulation  to  be  guilty  of  such  a 
scandalous  breach  of  trust,  and  of  the  sacred  rites  of 
hospitality.  In  short,  the  action  was  universally  con 
demned  by  his  best  friends ;  they  told  him  in  plain 
terms,  that  this  was  come  as  a  judgment  upon  him  for 
his  loose  life,  his  gluttony,  drunkenness,  and  avarice ; 
for  laying  aside  his  father's  will  in  an  old  mouldy  trunk, 
and  turning  stockjobber,  newsmonger,,  and  busybody^ 
meddling  with  other  people's  affairs,  shaking  off  his  old 
serious  friends,  and  keeping  company  with  buffoons  and 
pickpockets,  his  father's  sworn  enemies:  that  he  had 
best  throw  himself  upon  the  mercy  of  the  court ;  repent, 
and  change  his  manners.  To  say  truth,  Jack  heard 
these  discourses  with  some  compunction  ;  however,  he 
resolved  to  try  what  his  new  acquaintance  would  do  for 
him  :  they  sent  Habakkuk  Slyboots,*  who  delivered 

*  Habakkuk  Slyboots,  a  certain  great  man  who  persuaded  the 
Dissenters  to  consent  to  the  bill  against  occasional  conformity,  as 
being  for  their  interest. 
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him  the  following  message,  at  the  peremptory  com 
mands  of  his  trusty  companions. 

Habakkuk.  Dear  Jack,  I  am  sorry  for  thy  misfor 
tune  :  matters  have  not  been  carried  on  with  due  se 
crecy  ;  however,  we  must  make  the  best  of  a  bad  bargain : 
thou  art  in  the  utmost  jeopardy,  that's  certain  ;  hang, 
draw,  and  quarter,  are  the  gentlest  things  they  talk  of. 
However,  thy  faithful  friends,  ever  watchful  for  thy  se 
curity,  bid  me  tell  thee,  that  they  have  one  infallible 
expedient  left  to  save  thy  life :  thou  must  know,  we 
have  got  into  some  understanding  with  the  enemy,  by 
the  means  of  Don  Diego;  he  assures  us  there  is  no 
mercy  for  thee,  and  that  there  is  only  one  way  left  to 
escape  ;  it  is  indeed  somewhat  out  of  the  common  road  ; 
however,  be  assured  it  is  the  result  of  most  mature  de 
liberation. 

Jack.  Prithee  tell  me  quickly,  for  my  heart  is  sunk 
down  into  the  very  bottom  of  my  belly. 

Hob.  It  is  the  unanimous  opinion  of  your  friends, 
that  you  make  as  if  you  hanged  yourself;*  they  will 
give  it  out  that  you  are  quite  dead,  and  convey  your 
body  out  of  prison  in  a  bier ;  and  John  Bull  being  bu 
sied  with  his  lawsuit,  will  not  inquire  farther  into  the 
matter. 

Jack.  How  d'ye  mean,  make  as  if  I  hanged  myself  ? 

Hob.  Nay,  you  must  really  hang  yourself  up,  in  a 
true  genuine  rope,  that  there  may  appear  no  trick  in  it, 
and  leave  the  rest  to  your  friends. 

Jack.  Truly  this  is  a  matter  of  some  concern  ;  and 
my  friends,  I  hope,  won't  take  it  ill,  if  I  inquire  a  little 


*  Consent  to  the  bill  against  occasional  conformity. 
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into  the  means  by  which  they  intend  to  deliver  me  :  a 
rope  and  a  noose  are  no  jesting  matters  ! 

Hob.  Why  so  mistrustful  ?  hast  thou  ever  found  us 
false  to  thee  ?  I  tell  thee,  there  is  one  ready  to  cut  thee 
down. 

Jack.  May  I  presume  to  ask  who  it  is,  that  is  in 
trusted  with  so  important  an  office  ? 

Hob.  Is  there  no  end  of  thy  hows  and  thy  whys  ? 
That's  a  secret. 

Jack.  A  secret,  perhaps,  that  I  may  be  safely  trust 
ed  with,  for  I  am  not  likely  to  tell  it  again.  I  tell  you 
plainly,  it  is  no  strange  thing  for  a  man,  before  he  hangs 
himself  up,  to  inquire  who  is  to  cut  him  down. 

Hob.  Thou  suspicious  creature  !  if  thou  must  needs 
know  it,  I  tell  thee  it  is  Sir  Roger  :*  he  has  been  in 
tears  ever  since  thy  misfortune.  Don  Diego  and  we 
have  laid  it  so,  that  he  is  to  be  in  the  next  room  ;  and 
before  the  rope  is  well  about  thy  neck,  rest  satisfied,  he 
will  break  in  and  cut  thee  down  :  fear  not,  old  boy ; 
we'll  do  it,  I'll  warrant  thee. 

Jack.  So  I  must  hang  myself  up  upon  hopes  that 
Sir  Roger  will  cut  me  down,  and  all  this  upon  the  cre 
dit  of  Don  Diego  ?  a  fine  stratagem  indeed  to  save  my 
life,  that  depends  upon  hanging,  Don  Diego,  and  Sir 
Roger ! 

Hob.  I  tell  thee  there  is  a  mystery  in  all  this,  my  friend, 
a  piece  of  profound  policy  ;  if  thou  knewest  what  good 


*  It  was  given  out  that  the  Earl  of  Oxford  would  oppose  the  oc 
casional  bill,  and  so  lose  his  credit  with  the  Tories ;  and  the  Dissent 
ers  did  believe  he  would  not  suffer  it  to  pass.  His  father's  family 
had  been  of  the  dissenting  persuasion,  and  he  himself  entered  life  up 
on  that  interest. 

12 
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this  will  do  to  the  common  cause,  thy  heart  would  leap 
for  joy  :  I  am  sure  thou  wouldst  not  delay  the  experi 
ment  one  moment. 

Jack.  That  is  to  the  tune  of,  All  for  the  better. 
What's  your  cause  to  me  when  I  am  hanged  ? 

Hob.  Refractory  mortal !  if  thou  wilt  not  trust  thy 
friends,  take  what  follows  :  know  assuredly,  before  next 
full  moon,  that  thou  wilt  be  hung  up  in  chains,  or  thy 
quarters  perching  upon  the  most  conspicuous  places  in 
the  kingdom.  Nay  I  don't  believe  they  will  be  con 
tented  with  hanging  ;  they  talk  of  empaling,  or  break 
ing  on  the  wheel ;  and  thou  choosest  that,  before  a  gen 
tle  suspending  of  thyself  for  one  minute  !*  Hanging  is 
not  so  painful  a  thing  as  thou  imaginest.  I  have  spoke 
with  several,  that  have  undergone  it ;  they  all  agree  it 
is  no  manner  of  uneasiness  ;  be  sure  thou  take  good  no 
tice  of  the  symptoms,  the  relation  will  be  curious.  It 
is  but  a  kick  or  two  with  thy  heels,  and  a  wry  mouth 
or  so  :  Sir  Roger  will  be  with  thee  in  the  twinkling  of 
an  eye. 

Jack.  But  what  if  Sir  Roger  should  not  come,  will 
my  friends  be  there  to  succour  me  ? 

Hob.  Doubt  it  not ;  I  will  provide  everything  against 
to-morrow  morning ;  do  thou  keep  thy  own  secret ;  say 
nothing  :  I  tell  thee,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
common  good,  that  thou  should'st  go  through  this  opera 
tion. 


*  Undoubtedly  the  principal  motive  which  induced  the  Dissenters 
to  give  way  to  the  proposed  bill,  was  the  reasonable  apprehension 
that  the  Tory  power,  then  in  its  zenith,  was  strong  enough  to  in 
troduce  yet  harsher  provisions  against  them* 
VOL.  VI.  H 
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CHAP.   II. 

How  Jfack  hanged  himself  up  by  the  persuasion  of 
his  Friends*  who  broke  their  Words,  and  left  his 
Neck  in  the  Noose. 

JACK  was  a  professed  enemy  to  implicit  faith,  and 
yet  I  dare  say,  it  was  never  more  strongly  exerted, 
nor  more  basely  abused,  than  upon  this  occasion.  He 
was  now  with  his  old  friends,  in  the  state  of  a  poor  dis 
banded  officer  after  a  peace,  or  rather  a  wounded  soldier 
after  a  battle;  like  an  old  favourite  of  a  cunning  mi 
nister  after  the  job  is  over :  or  a  decayed  beauty  to  a 
cloyed  lover  in  quest  of  new  game ;  or  like  a  hundred 
such  things,  that  one  sees  every  day.  There  were  new 
intrigues,  new  views,  new  projects  on  foot ;  Jack's  life 
was  the  purchase  of  Diego's  friendship,*  much  good 
may  it  do  them.  The  interest  of  Hocus  and  Sir  Wil 
liam  Crawley,f  which  was  now  more  at  heart*  made  this 
operation  upon  poor  Jack  absolutely  necessary.  You 
may  easily  guess,  that  his  rest  that  night  was  but  small, 
and  much  disturbed ;  however,  the  remaining  part  of 
his  time  he  did  not  employ  (as  his  custom  was  formerly) 
in  prayer,  meditation,  or  singing  a  double  verse  of  a 
psalm ;  but  amused  himself  with  disposing  of  his  bank- 


*  The  Earl  of  Nottingham  made  the  concurrence  of  the  Whigs  to 
bring  in  and  carry  this  bill,  one  of  the  conditions  of  his  engaging  ia 
their  cause. 

t  Duke  of  Marlborough  and  Lord  Godolphin. 
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stock*  Many  a  doubt,  many  a  qualm,  overspread  his 
clouded  imagination  :  "  Must  I  then,"  quoth  he,  "  hang 
up  my  own  personal,  natural,  individual  self,  with  these 
two  hands  ?  Durus  sermo  !  What  if  I  should  he  cut 
down,  as  my  friends  tell  me  ?  There  is  something  infa 
mous  in  the  very  attempt ;  the  world  will  conclude  I 
had  a  guilty  conscience.  Is  it  possible  that  good  man, 
Sir  Roger,  can  have  so  much  pity  upon  an  unfortunate 
scoundrel,  that  has  persecuted  him  so  many  years?  No, 
it  cannot  be ;  I  don't  love  favours  that  pass  through 
Don  Diego's  hands.  On  the  other  side,  my  blood  chills 
about  my  heart  at  the  thought  of  these  rogues,  with 
their  bloody  hands  grabbing  in  my  guts,  and  pulling 
out  my  very  entrails :  hang  it,  for  once  I'll  trust  my 
friends."  So  Jack  resolved;  but  he  had  done  more 
wisely  to  have  put  himself  upon  the  trial  of  his  country, 
and  made  his  defence  in  form ;  many  things  happen  be 
tween  the  cup  and  the  lip  ;  witnesses  might  have  been 
bribed,  juries  managed,  or  prosecution  stopped.  But 
so  it  was,  Jack  for  this  time  had  a  sufficient  stock  of 
implicit  faith,  which  led  him  to  his  ruin,  as  the  sequel 
of  the  story  shows. 

And  now  the  fatal  day  was  come,  in  which  he  was  to 
try  this  hanging  experiment.  His  friends  did  not  fail 
him  at  the  appointed  hour,  to  see  it  put  in  practice. 
Habakkuk  brought  him  a  smooth,  strong,  tough  rope, 
made  of  many  a  ply  of  wholesome  Scandinavian  hemp, 
compactly  twisted  together,  with  a  noose  that  slipt  as 
glib  as  a  birdcatcher's  gin.  Jack  shrunk  and  grew  pale 
at  first  sight  of  it ;  he  handled  it,  measured  it,  stretch 
ed  it,  fixed  it  against  the  iron  bar  of  the  window  to  try 
its  strength ;  but  no  familiarity  could  reconcile  him  to 
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it.*  He  found  fault  with  the  length,  the  thickness, 
and  the  twist ;  nay  the  very  colour  did  not  please  him. 
"  Will  nothing  less  than  hanging  serve  ?"  quoth  Jack. 
"  Won't  my  enemies  take  bail  for  my  good  behaviour  ? 
Will  they  accept  of  a  fine,  or  be  satisfied  with  the  pil 
lory  and  imprisonment,  a  good  round  whipping,  or  burn 
ing  in  the  cheek  ?" 

Hob.  Nothing  but  your  blood  will  appease  their 
rage ;  make  haste,  else  we  shall  be  discovered.  There's 
nothing  like  surprising  the  rogues ;  how  they  will  be 
disappointed,  when  they  hear  that  thou  hast  prevented 
their  revenge,  and  hanged  thine  own  self ! 

Jack.  That's  true  ;  but  what  if  I  should  do  it  in  ef 
figies  ?  Is  there  never  an  old  pope  or  pretender  to  hang 
up  in  my  stead?  we  are  not  so  unlike,  but  it  may  pass. 

Hab.  That  can  never  be  put  upon  Sir  Roger. 

Jack.  Are  you  sure  he  is  in  the  next  room  ?  Have 
you  provided  a  very  sharp  knife,  in  case  of  the  worst  ? 

Hal).  Dost  take  me  for  a  common  liar  ?  be  satisfied, 
no  damage  can  happen  to  your  person  ;  your  friends  will 
take  care  of  that. 

Jack.  Mayn't  I  quilt  my  rope  ?  it  galls  my  neck 
strangely :  besides,  I  don't  like  this  running  knot,  it 
holds  too  tight ;  I  may  be  stifled  all  of  a  sudden. 

Hab.  Thou  hast  so  many  ifs  and  ands ;  prithee  dis 
patch  ;  it  might  have  been  over  before  this  time. 

Jack.  But  now  I  think  on't,  I  would  fain  settle  some 
affairs,  for  fear  of  the  worst :  have  a  little  patience. 


*  It  may  be  supposed  that  it  was  very  difficult  to  couch  the  bill 
against  occasional  conformity  in  such  terms  as  would  satisfy  the 
Dissenters.  That  which  finally  passed  was  couched  in  terms  more 
moderate  than  those  which  had  been  rejected  on  former  occasions. 
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Hob.  There's  no  having  patience,  thou  art  such  a 
faintling,  silly  creature. 

Jack.  O  thou  most  detestable,  abominable  passive 
obedience  !  did  I  ever  imagine  I  should  become  thy  vo 
tary  in  so  pregnant  an  instance  ?  How  will  my  brother 
Martin  laugh  at  this  story,  to  see  himself  outdone  in 
his  own  calling  ?  He  has  taken  the  doctrine,  and  left 
me  the  practice. 

No  sooner  had  he  uttered  these  words,  but,  like  a 
man  of  true  courage,  he  tied  the  fatal  cord  to  the  beam, 
fitted  the  noose,  and  mounted  upon  the  bottom  of  a  tub, 
the  inside  of  which  he  had  often  graced  in  his  prosper 
ous  days.  This  footstool  Habakkuk  kicked  away,  and 
left  poor  Jack  swinging,  like  the  pendulum  of  Paul's 
clock.  The  fatal  noose  performed  its  office,  and  with 
most  strict  ligature  squeezed  the  blood  into  his  face, 
till  it  assumed  a  purple  dye.  While  the  poor  man 
heaved  from  the  very  bottom  of  his  belly  for  breath, 
Habakkuk  walked  with  great  deliberation  into  both 
the  upper  and  lower  room  to  acquaint  his  friends,  who 
received  the  news  with  great  temper,  and  with  jeers 
and  scoffs,  instead  of  pity.  "  Jack  has  hanged  him* 
self !"  quoth  they ;  "  let  us  go  and  see  how  the  poor 
rogue  swings."  Then  they  called  Sir  Roger.  "  Sir 
Roger,"  quoth  Habakkuk,  "  Jack  has  hanged  himself ; 
make  haste  and  cut  him  down."  Sir  Roger  turned  first 
one  ear,  and  then  t'other,  not  understanding  what  he 
said. 

Hob.  I  tell  you,  Jack  has  hanged  himself  up. 

Sir  Roger.  Who's  hanged  ? 

Hob.  Jack. 

Sir  Roger.  I  thought  this  had  not  been  hanging- 
day. 
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Hob.  But  the  poor  fellow  has  hanged  himself. 

Sir  Roger.  Then  let  him  hang  ;  I  don't  wonder  at 
it,  the  fellow  has  been  mad  these  twenty  years.  With 
this  he  slunk  away.* 

Then  Jack's  friends  began  to  hunch  and  push  one 
another.  "  Why  don't  you  go,  and  cut  the  poor  fellow 
down  ?  Why  don't  you  ?  And  why  don't  you  ?"  "  Not 
I,"  quoth  one ;  "  Not  I,"  quoth  another ;  «« Not  I," 
quoth  a  third ;  "  he  may  hang  'till  doomsday  before  I 
relieve  him."— Nay,  it  is  credibly  reported,  that  they 
were  so  far  from  succouring  their  poor  friend  in  this  his 
dismal  circumstance,  that  Ptschirnsooker  and  several  of 
his  companions  went  in  and  pulled  him  by  the  legs,  and 
thumped  him  on  the  breast. — Then  they  began  to  rail 
at  him  for  the  very  thing,  which  they  had  advised  and 
justified  before,  viz.  his  getting  into  the  old  gentlewo 
man's  family^  and  putting  on  her  livery.  The  keeper, 
who  performed  the  last  office,  coming  up,  found  Jack 
swinging  with  no  life  in  him  ;  he  took  down  the  body 
gently,  and  laid  it  on  a  bulk,  and  brought  out  the  rope 


*  The  Dissenters  appealed  to  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  and  implored 
his  assistance  through  the  medium  of  Mr  Shower,  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  preachers.  But,  in  his  answer,  drawn  by  Swift,  he  term 
ed  them  "  poor  deluded  creatures,  that  have  for  seventeen  years  been 
acting  against  all  their  principles ;"  and  he  concludes,  "  As  to  myself, 
the  engineers  of  this  bill  thought  they  had  obtained  a  great  advan 
tage  against  me  :  finding  I  had  stopped  it  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
they  thought  to  bring  me  to  a  fatal  dilemma,  whether  it  did  or  did 
not  pass,  l^his  would  have  no  influence  with  me :  for  I  will  act 
what  I  think  to  be  right,  let  there  be  the  worst  enemies  in  the  world 
of  one  side  or  other.  I  guess,  by  your  letter,  that  you  do  not  know 
that  the  bill  yesterday  passed  both  Houses,  the  Lords  having  agreed 
to  the  amendments  made  by  the  Commons ;  so  that  there  is  no  room 
to  do  anything  upon  that  head." 
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to  the  company.  "  This,  gentlemen,  is  the  rope  that 
hanged  Jack ;  what  must  be  done  with  it  ?"  Upon  which 
they  ordered  it  to  be  laid  among  the  curiosities  of  Gre- 
sham  College,*  and  it  is  called  Jack's  rope  to  this  very 
day.  However,  Jack,  after  all,  had  some  small  tokens  of 
life  in  him,  but  lies  at  this  time  past  hope  of  a  total  re 
covery,  with  his  head  hanging  on  one  shoulder,  without 
speech  or  nlotion.  The  coroner's  inquest  supposing  him 
to  be  dead,  brought  him  in  Non  Compos. 


CHAP.  III. 
The  Conference  between  Don  Diego  and  John  Bull. 

DURING  the  time  of  the  foregoing  transactions,  Don 
Diego  was  entertaining  John  Bull. 

D.  Diego.  I  hope,  sir,  this  day's  proceeding  will  con 
vince  you  of  the  sincerity  of  your  old  friend  Diego  and 
the  treachery  of  Sir  Roger. 

JT.  Bull.  What's  the  matter  now  ? 

D.  Diego.  You  have  been  endeavouring,  for  several 
years,  to  have  justice  done  upon  that  rogue  Jack  ;  but 
what  through  the  remissness  of  constables,  justices,  and 
packed  juries,  he  has  always  found  the  means  to  escape. 

J.  Bull.  What  then  ? 

D.  Diego.  Consider,  then,  who  is  your  best  friend ; 
he  that  would  have  brought  him  to  condign  punishment, 


*  Since  removed  with  the  Royal  Society  into  Crane  Court,  in  Fleet 
Street, 
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or  he  that  has  saved  him.     By  my  persuasion  Jack  had 
hanged  himself,  if  Sir  Roger  had  not  cut  him  down. 

J.  Bull.  Who  told  you,  that  Sir  Roger  has  done  so  ? 

D.  Diego.  You  seem  to  receive  me  coldly  ;  methinks 
my  services  deserve  a  better  return. 

J.  Bull.  Since  you  value  yourself  upon  hanging  this 
poor  scoundrel,  I  tell  you,  when  I  have  any  more  hang 
ing-work,  I'll  send  for  thee  ;  I  have  some  better  employ 
ment  for  Sir  Roger  ;  in  the  meantime,  I  desire  the  poor 
fellow  may  be  looked  after.  When  he  first  came  out  of 
the  north  country  into  my  family,  under  the  pretended 
name  of  Timothy  Trim,  the  fellow  seemed  to  mind  his 
loom  and  his  spinning-wheel,  till  somebody  turned  his 
head ;  then  he  grew  so  pragmatical,  that  he  took  upon 
him  the  government  of  my  whole  family.  I  could  never 
order  anything  within  or  without  doors,  but  he  must  be 
always  giving  his  counsel,  forsooth  ;  nevertheless,  tell 
him  I  will  forgive  what  is  past ;  and  if  he  would  mind 
his  business  for  the  future,  and  not  meddle  out  of  his 
own  sphere,  he  will  find,  that  John  Bull  is  not  of  a  cruel 
disposition. 

D.  Diego.  Yet  all  your  skilful  physicians  say  that 
nothing  can  recover  your  mother,  but  a  piece  of  Jack's 
liver  boiled  in  her  soup. 

J.  Bull.  Those  are  quacks ;  my  mother  abhors  such 
cannibal's  food  ;  she  is  in  perfect  health  at  present ;  I 
would  have  given  many  a  good  pound  to  have  had  her 
so  well  sometime  ago.  There  are,  indeed,  two  or  three 
old  troublesome  nurses,*  that,  because  they  believe 
I  am  tender-hearted,  will  never  let  me  have  a  quiet 
night's  rest  with  knocking  me  up  :  "  Oh,  sir,  your  mo- 

*  New  clamours  about  the  danger  of  the  Church. 
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ther  is  taken  extremely  ill !  she  is  falling  into  a  faint 
ing  fit !  she  has  a  great  emptiness,  wants  sustenance  !" — 
This  is  only  to  recommend  themselves  for  their  great 
care  ;  John  Bull,  as  simple  as  he  is,  understands  a  lit 
tle  of  a  pulse. 


LAW  IS  A  BOTTOMLESS  PIT ; 
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THE  FIFTH  PART. 
FIRST  PRINTED  IN  1713. 


IN  the  early  editions,  this  chapter  begins  the  Fourth  Part  of  the 
work,  and  is  ushered  in  by  the  following  preface,  which,  although 
omitted  by  late  editors,  seems  to  have  a  good  title  to  be  preserved : 
— The  Lamentation  over  the  Downfall  of  Grub  Street,  is  very  much 
in  the  style  afterwards  employed  by  Fielding,  in  his  preliminary 
chapters. 

"  When  I  was  first  called  to  the  office  of  historiographer  to  John 
Bull,  he  expressed  himself  to  this  purpose :  Sir  Humphry,  I  know 
you  are  a  plain  dealer ;  it  is  for  that  reason  I  have  chosen  you  for 
this  important  trust ;  speak  the  truth,  and  spare  not.  That  I  might 
fulfil  those  his  honourable  intentions,  I  obtained  leave  to  repair  to, 
and  attend  him  in  his  most  secret  retirements ;  and  I  put  the  jour 
nals  of  all  transactions  into  a  strong  box,  to  be  opened  at  a  fitting 
occasion,  after  the  manner  of  the  historiographers  of  some  eastern 
monarchs.  This  I  thought  was  the  safest  way ;  though  I  declare  I 
was  never  afraid  to  be  chopped  by  my  master  for  telling  of  truth.  It 
is  from  those  journals  that  my  memoirs  are  compiled :  therefore,  let 
not  posterity,  a  thousand  years  hence,  look  for  truth  in  the  volumi- 
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nous  annals  of  pedants,  who  are  entirely  ignorant  of  the  secret  springs 
of  great  actions ;  if  they  do,  let  me  tell  them,  they  will  be  rebus'd. 
With  incredible  pains  have  I  endeavoured  to  copy  the  several  beau 
ties  of  the  ancient  and  modern  historians ;  the  impartial  temper  of 
Herodotus,  the  gravity,  austerity,  and  strict  morals  of  Thucydides, 
the  extensive  knowledge  of  Xenophon,  the  sublimity  and  grandeur 
of  Titus  Livius,  and  to  avoid  the  careless  style  of  Polybius  :  I  have 
borrowed  considerable  ornaments  from  Dionysius  Halicarnasseus,  and 
Diodorus  Siculus :  the  specious  gilding  of  Tacitus  I  endeavoured  to 
shun.  Mariana,  Davila,  and  Fra.  Paulo,  are  those  amongst  the  mo 
derns  whom  I  thought  most  worthy  of  imitation ;  but  I  cannot  be  so 
disingenuous  as  not  to  own  the  infinite  obligations  I  have  to  the  Pil 
grim's  Progress  of  John  Bun  y an,  and  the  Tenter  Belly  of  Joseph 
Hall.  From  such  encouragement  and  helps,  it  is  easy  to  guess  to 
what  a  degree  of  perfection  I  might  have  brought  this  great  work, 
had  it  not  been  nipped  in  the  bud  by  some  illiterate  people  in  both 
Houses  of  Parliament,  who,  envying  the  great  figure  I  was  to  make 
in  future  ages,  under  pretence  of  raising  money  for  the  war,*  have 
padlocked  all  those  very  pens  that  were  to  celebrate  the  actions  of 
their  heroes,  by  silencing  at  "once  the  whole  University  of  Grub 
Street.  I  am  persuaded  that  nothing  but  the  prospect  of  an  ap 
proaching  peace  could  have  encouraged  them  to  make  so  bold  a  step. 
But  suffer  me,  in  the  name  of  the  rest  of  the  matriculates  of  that  fa 
mous  university,  to  ask  them  some  plain  questions :  Do  they  think 
that  peace  will  bring  along  with  it  the  golden  age  ?  Will  there  be 
never  the  dying  speech  of  a  traitor  ?  Are  Cethegus  and  Catiline 
turned  so  tame,  that  there  will  be  no  opportunity  to  cry  about  the 
streets,  '  Dangerous  Plot  ?'  Will  peace  bring  such  plenty,  that  no 
gentleman  will  have  occasion  to  go  upon  the  highway j  or  break  into  a 
house  ?  I  am  sorry  that  the  world  should  be  so  much  imposed  upon 
by  the  dreams  of  a  false  prophet,  as  to  imagine  the  millennium  is  at 
hand.  O  Grub  Street !  thou  fruitful  nursery  of  tow'ring  geniuses  ! 
how  do  I  lament  thy  downfall !  Thy  ruin  could  never  be  meditated 
by  any  who  meant  well  to  English  liberty  :  no  modern  lycdeum  will 
ever  equal  thy  glory,  whether  in  soft  pastorals  thou  sung  the  flames 
of  pampered  apprentices  and  coy  cook-maids;  or  if  to  Maeonian 
strains  thou  raised  thy  voice,  to  record  the  stratagems,  the  arduous 
exploits,  and  the  nocturnal  scalade  of  needy  heroes,  the  terror  of  your 


*  By  a  stamp-duty  on  pamphlets. 
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peaceful  citizen,  describing  the  powerful  Betty,*  or  the  artful  pick 
lock,  or  the  secret  caverns  and  grottos  of  Vulcan,  sweating  at  his  forge, 
and  stamping  the  Queen's  image  on  baser  metals,  which  he  retails 
for  beef  and  pots  of  ale  ;  or  if  thou  wert  content  in  simple  narrative 
to  relate  the  acts  of  implacable  revenge,  or  the  complaints  of  ravish 
ed  virgins,  blushing  to  tell  their  adventure  before  the  listening  crowd 
of  city  damsels,  whilst  in  thy  faithful  history  thou  intermingles  the 
gravest  counsels  and  the  purest  morals :  Nor  less  acute  and  piercing 
wert  thou  in  thy  search  and  pompous  description  of  the  works  of  na 
ture,  whether  in  proper  and  emphatic  forms  thou  didst  paint  the 
blazing  comet's  fiery  tail,  the  stupendous  force  of  dreadful  thunder 
and  earthquakes,  and  the  unrelenting  inundations.  Sometimes,  with 
Machiavelian  sagacity,  thou  unravellest  the  intrigues  of  state,  and 
the  traitorous  conspiracies  of  rebels  giving  wise  counsel  to  monarchs. 
How  didst  thou  move  our  terror  and  our  pity  with  thy  passionate 
scenes  between  Jack  Catch  and  the  heroes  of  the  Old  Bailey  !  How 
didst  thou  describe  the  intrepid  march  upon  Holborn  Hill !  Nor 
didst  thou  shine  less  in  thy  theological  capacity,  when  thou  gavest 
thy  ghostly  counsel  to  dying  felons,  and  recorded  the  guilty  pangs 
of  Sabbath-breakers  !  How  will  the  noble  acts  of  John  Overton's 
painting  and  sculpture  languish !  where  rich  invention,  proper  expres 
sion,  correct  design,  divine  attitudes,  and  artful  contrast,  heightened 
with  the  beauties  of  clar-oscur,  embellished  thy  celebrated  pieces  to 
the  delight  and  astonishment  of  the  judicious  multitude  !  Adieu,  per 
suasive  eloquence !  the  quaint  metaphor,  the  poignant  irony,  the  pro 
per  epithet,  and  the  lively  simile,  are  fled  to  Burleigh  on  the  hill : 

Instead  of  these,  we  shall  have,  I  know  not  what the  illiterate 

will  tell  the  rest  with  pleasure  ! — I  hope  the  reader  will  excuse  the 
digression,  due,  by  way  of  condolence,  to  my  worthy  brethren  of  Grub- 
Street,  for  the  approaching  barbarity  that  is  likely  to  overspread  all 
its  regions,  by  this  oppressive  and  exorbitant  tax.  It  has  been  my 
good  fortune  to  receive  my  education  there,  and  so  long  as  I  preser 
ved  some  figure  and  rank  amongst  the  learned  of  that  society,  I  scorn 
ed  to  take  any  degree  either  at  Utrecht  or  Leyden,  though  I  was 
offered  it  gratis  by  the  professors  there." — John  Bull,  Part  IV.  Edin. 
1712. 

*  A  cant  name  given  by  house-breakers  to  an  iron  lever. 
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CHAP.  I. 
The  Sequel  of  the  Meeting  at  the  Salutation* 


I  think  I  left  John  Bull,  sitting  between  Nic, 
Frog  and  Lewis  Baboon,  with  his  arms  a-kimbo,  in 
great  concern  to  keep  Lewis  and  Nic.  asunder.  As  watch 
ful  as  he  was,  Nic.  found  the  means  now  and  then  to 
steal  a  whisper,  and  by  a  cleanly  conveyance  under 
the  table,  to  slip  a  short  note  into  Lewis's  hand  ;  which 
Lewis  as  slyly  put  into  John's  pocket,  with  a  pinch  or  a 
jog,  to  warn  him  what  he  was  about.f  John  had  the 
curiosity  to  retire  into  a  corner  to  peruse  these  billets 
doux^:  of  Nic.'s  ;  wherein  he  found,  that  Nic.  had  used 
great  freedoms  both  with  his  interest  and  reputation. 
One  contained  these  words  :  "  Dear  Lewis,  thou  see'st 
clearly,  that  this  blockhead  can  never  bring  his  matters 
to  bear  ;  let  thee  and  me  talk  to-night  by  ourselves  at 
the  Rose,  and  I'll  give  thee  satisfaction."  Another  was 
thus  expressed  :  "  Friend  Lewis,  has  thy  sense  quite  for 
saken  thee,  to  make  Bull  such  offers  ?  Hold  fast,  part 
with  nothing,  and  I  will  give  thee  a  better  bargain,  I'll 
warrant  thee." 

In  some  of  his  billets  he  told  Lewis,  "That  John 


*  At  the  Congress  of  Utrecht. 

+  The  Abbe  Polignac  shewed  to  the  Lord  Privy  Seal,  Moleau,  a 
secret  agent  of  the  States  in  the  act  of  retiring  from  his  apartment, 
and  assured  him  that  he  had  come  to  propose  measures  between 
France  and  Holland,  independent  of  England. 

J  Some  offers  of  the  Dutch  at  that  time,  in  order  to  get  the  ne 
gotiation  into  their  hands. 
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Bull  was  under  his  guardianship  ;  that  the  best  part  of 
his  servants  were  at  his  command  ;  that  he  could  have 
John  gagged  and  bound  whenever  he  pleased  by  the 
people  of  his  own  family."  In  all  these  epistles,  block 
head,  dunce,  ass,  coxcomb,  were  the  best  epithets  he 
gave  poor  John.  In  others  he  threatened,*  "  That  he, 
Esquire  South,  and  the  rest  of  the  tradesmen,  would  lay 
Lewis  down  upon  his  back,  and  beat  out  his  teeth,  if  he 
did  not  retire  immediately,  and  break  up  the  meeting." 
I  fancy  I  need  not  tell  my  reader,  that  John  often 
changed  colour  as  he  read,  and  that  his  fingers  itched  to 
give  Nic.  a  good  slap  on  the  chops  ;  but  he  wisely  mo 
derated  his  choleric  temper.  "  I  saved  this  fellow," 
quoth  he,  "  from  the  gallows,  when  he  ran  away  from  his 
last  master,f  because  I  thought  he  was  harshly  treated ; 
but  the  rogue  was  no  sooner  safe  under  my  protection, 
than  he  began  to  lie,  pilfer,  and  steal,  like  the  devil.  £ 
When  I  first  set  him  up  in  a  warm  house,  he  had  hard 
ly  put  up  his  sign,  when  he  began  to  debauch  my  best 
customers  from  me  :  J  Then  it  was  his  constant  practice 
to  rob  my  fish-ponds,  not  only  to  feed  his  family,  but  to 
trade  with  the  fishmongers  ;  I  connived  at  the  fellow,  till 
he  began  to  tell  me,  that  they  were  his  as  much  as  mine. 
In  my  manor  of  EastcheapJ  because  it  lay  at  some  dis 
tance  from  my  constant  inspection,  he  broke  down  my 
fences,  robbed  my  orchards,  and  beat  my  servants.  When 
I  used  to  reprimand  him  for  his  tricks,  he  would  talk 


*  Threatening  that  the  allies  would  carry  on  the  war,  without  the 
help  of  the  English. 

t  The  King  of  Spain,  whose  yoke  the  Dutch  threw  off,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  English. 

f  Complaints  against  the  Dutch  for  encroachment  in  trade,  fisji- 
ery,  East  Indies,  &c. 
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saucily,  lie,  and  brazen  it  out  as  if  he  had  done  nothing 
amiss.  Will  nothing  cure  thee  of  thy  pranks,  Nic  ? 
quoth  I ;  I  shall  be  forced  some  time  or  other  to  chastise 
thee.  The  rogue  got  up  his  cane,  and  threatened  me, 
and  was  well  thwacked  for  his  pains.*  But  I  think  his 
behaviour  at  this  time  worst  of  all ;  after  I  have  almost 
drowned  myself  to  keep  his  head  above  water,  he  would 
leave  me  sticking  in  the  mud,  trusting  to  his  goodness 
to  help  me  out.  After  I  have  beggared  myself  with  his 
troublesome  lawsuit,  with  a  pox  to  him,  he  takes  it  in 
mighty  dudgeon,  because  I  have  brought  him  here  to 
end  matters  amicably,  and  because  I  won't  let  him  make 
me  over  by  deed  and  indenture  as  his  lawful  cully ;  which, 
to  my  certain  knowledge,  he  has  attempted  several  times. 
But  after  all,  canst  thou  gather  grapes  from  thorns  ?  Nic, 
does  not  pretend  to  be  a  gentleman  ;  he  is  a  tradesman, 
a  self-seeking  wretch  ;  but  how  earnest  thou  to  bear  all 
this,  John  ?  The  reason  is  plain  ;  thou  conferrest  the  be 
nefits,  and  he  receives  them  ;  the  first  produces  love,  and 
the  last  ingratitude.  Ah  !  Nic.  Nic.  thou  art  a  damned 
dog,  that's  certain  ;  thou  knowest  too  well,  that  I  will 
take  care  of  thee ;  else  thou  wouldst  not  use  me  thus. 
I  won't  give  thee  up*  it  is  true  ;  but  as  true  as  it  is,  thou 
shalt  not  sell  me,  according  to  thy  laudable  custom." 
While  John  was  deep  in  this  soliloquy,  Nic.  broke  out 
into  the  following  protestation. 

"  GENTLEMEN, 

"  I  believe  everybody  here  present  will  allow  me  to 
be  a  very  just  and  disinterested  person.  My  friend  John 
Bull  here  is  very  ,angry  with  me,  forsooth,  because  I 

*  The  war  with  the  Dutch  on  these  accounts. 
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won't  agree  to  his  foolish  bargains.  Now  I  declare  to  all 
mankind,  I  should  be  ready  to  sacrifice  my  own  concerns 
to  his  quiet ;  but  the  care  of  his  interest,  and  that  of  the 
honest  tradesmen*  that  are  embarked  with  us,  keeps  me 
from  entering  into  this  composition.  What  shall  become 
of  those  poor  creatures?  The  thought  of  their  impend 
ing  ruin  disturbs  my  night's  rest,  therefore  I  desire  they 
may  speak  for  themselves.  If  they  are  willing  to  give 
up  this  affair,  I  shan't  make  two  words  of  it." 

John  Bull  begged  him  to  lay  aside  that  immoderate 
concern  for  him  ;  and  withal  put  him  in  mind,  that  the 
interest  of  those  tradesmen  had  not  sat  quite  so  heavy 
upon  him  some  years  ago,  on  a  like  occasion.  Nic.  an 
swered  little  to  that,  but  immediately  pulled  out  a  boat 
swain's  whistle.  Upon  the  first  whiff,  the  tradesmen 
came  jumping  into  the  room,  and  began  to  surround 
Lewis,  like  so  many  yelping  curs  about  a  great  boar ; 
or,  to  use  a  modester  simile,  like  duns  at  a  great  lord's 
levee  the  morning  he  goes  into  the  country.  One  pull 
ed  him  by  his  sleeve,  another  by  the  skirt,  a  third  ha- 
looed  in  his  ear  ;  they  began  to  ask  him  for  all  that  had 
been  taken  from  their  forefathers  by  stealth,  fraud,  force, 
or  lawful  purchase  ;  some  asked  for  manors,  others  for 
acres,  that  lay  convenient  for  them  ;  that  he  would  pull 
down  his  fences,  level  his  ditches  ;  all  agreed  in  one  com 
mon  demand,  that  he  should  be  purged,  sweated,  vo 
mited,  and  starved,  till  he  came  to  a  sizeable  bulk,  like 
that  of  his  neighbours  ;  one  modestly  asked  him  leave  to 
call  him  brother ;  Nic.  Frog  demanded  two  things,  to 
be  his  porter  and  his  fishmonger,  to  keep  the  keys  of  his 

*  The  Allies. 
10 
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gates,  and  furnish  the  kitchen.  John's  sister  Peg  only 
desired,  that  he  would  let  his  servants  sing  psalms  a- 
Sundays.  Some  descended  even  to  the  asking  of  old 
clothes,  shoes,  and  boots,  broken  bottles,  tobacco-pipes, 
and  ends  of  candles. 

"  Monsieur  Bull,"  quoth  Lewis,  "  you  seem  to  be  a 
man  of  some  breeding ;  for  God's  sake,  use  your  interest 
with  these  messieurs,  that  they  would  speak  but  one  at 
once ;  for  if  one  had  a  hundred  pair  of  hands,  and  as 
many  tongues,  he  cannot  satisfy  them  all  at  this  rate." 
John  begged  they  might  proceed  with  some  method ; 
then  they  stopped  all  of  a  sudden,  and  would  not  say  a 
word.  "  If  this  be  your  play,"  quoth  John, "  that  we  may 
not  be  like  a  quaker's  dumb  meeting,  let  us  begin  some 
diversion  ;  what  d'ye  think  of  rouly  pouly,  or  a  country- 
dance  ?  What  if  we  should  have  a  match  at  football  ? 
I  am  sure  we  shall  never  end  matters  at  this  rate." 


CHAP.  II. 

How  John  Bull  and  NIC.  Frog  settled  their  Ac 
counts* 

J.  Bull.  DURING  this  general  cessation  of  talk,  what 
if  you  and  I,  Nic.,  should  inquire  how  money-matters 
stand  between  us  ? 


*  In  the  Conduct  of  the  Allies,  Swift  endeavours  to  fix  upon  the 
Dutch  the  charge  of  so  construing  the  treaties  between  the  States 
and  Britain,  as  to  throw  on  the  latter  the  chief  burden  of  the  war. 

VOL.  VI.  I 
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NIC.  Frog.  With  all  my  heart,  I  love  exact  dealing ; 
and  let  Hocus  audit ;  he  knows  how  the  money  was  dis 
bursed. 

J.  Bull.  I  am  not  much  for  that,  at  present ;  we'll 
settle  it  between  ourselves  ;  fair  and  square,  Nic.,  keeps 
friends  together.  There  have  been  laid  out  in  this  law 
suit,  at  one  time,  36,000  pounds  and  40,000  crowns  ;  in 
some  cases  I,  in  others  you,  bear  the  greatest  proportion. 

NIC.  Right :  I  pay  three-fifths  of  the  greatest  num 
ber,  and  you  pay  two-thirds  of  the  lesser  number ;  I 
think  this  is  fair  and  square,  as  you  call  it. 

John.  Well,  go  on. 

Nic.  Two-thirds  of  36,000  pounds  are  24,000  pounds 
for  your  share,  and  there  remains  12,000  for  mine. 
Again,  of  the  40,000  crowns  I  pay  24,000,  which  is 
three-fifths,  and  you  pay  only  16,000,  which  is  two- 
fifths  ;  24,000  crowns  make  6000  pounds ;  and  16,000 
crowns  make  4000  pounds  ;  12,000  and  6000  make 
18,000  ;  24,000  and  4000  make  28,000.  So  there  are 
18,000  pounds  to  my  share  of  the  expenses,  and  28,000 
to  yours. 

[After  Nic.  had  bamboozled  John  awhile  about  the 
18,000  and  the  28,000,  John  called  for  counters ;  but 
what  with  slight  of  hand,  and  taking  from  his  own  score 
and  adding  to  John's,  Nic.  brought  the  balance  always 
on  his  own  side.] 

J.  Bull.  Nay,  good  friend  Nic.,  though  I  am  not  quite 
so  nimble  in  the  fingers,  I  understand  cyphering  as  well 
as  you.  I  will  produce  you  my  accounts  one  by  one,  fair 
ly  writ  out  of  my  own  books  ;  and  here  I  begin  with  the 
first.  You  must  excuse  me,  if  I  don't  pronounce  the  law- 
terms  right. 
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[John  reads.] 

For  the  expenses  ordinary  of  the  suits,  fees  to  judges, 
puisne  judges,  lawyers  innumerable  of  all  sorts. 

Of  Extraordinaries,  as  follows  per  account. 

To  Esquire  South's  account  for  Post  terminums 

Td  ditto  for  Non  est  factums 

To  ditto  for  Noli  prosequis,  Discontinuance,  and  Re- 

traxit 

For  Writs  of  errour 
Suits  of  Conditions  unperformed 
To  Hocus  for  Dedimus  potestatem 
To  ditto  for  a  Capias  ad  computandum 
To  Frog's  new  tenants  per  account  to  Hocus',  for  Audita 

querelas     -  - 

On  the  said  account  for  Writs  of  ejectment  and  Dis- 
tringas      ------ 

To  Esquire  South's  quota  for  a  return  of  a  Non  est  in 
vent,  and  Nulla  habet  bona 

To for  a  pardon  in  forma  pauperls     - 

To  Jack  for  a  Melius  inquirendum  upon  a  Felo  de  se 
To  coach-hire  -  -  -  - 

For  treats  to  juries  and  witnesses 

John  having  read  over  his  articles,  with  the  respec 
tive  sums,  brought  in  Frog  debtor  to  him  upon  the  ba 
lance  -  3382  12  00 

Then  Nic.  Frog  pulled  his  bill  out  of  his  pocket,  and 
began  to  read : 

Nicholas  Frog's  account. 
Remains  to  be  deducted  out  of  the  former  account, 
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Paid  by  Nic.  Frog,  for  his  share  of  the  ordinary  expen 
ses  of  the  suit  -  .  . 

To  Hocus  for  entries  of  a  Ilege  inconsulto 

To  John  Bull's  nephew  for  a  Venire  facias,  the  money 
not  yet  all  laid  out  -  - 

The  coach-hire  for  my  wife  and  family,  and  the  carriage 
of  my  goods  during  the  time  of  this  lawsuit 

For  the  extraordinary  expenses  of  feeding  my  family 
during  this  lawsuit  - 

To  Major  Ab. 

To  Major  Will. 

And  summing  all  up,  found  due  upon  the  balance  by 
John  Bull  to  Nic.  Frog  09  04  06 

J.  Bull.  As  for  your  Venire  facias,  1  have  paid 
you  for  one  already  ;  in  the  other,  I  believe  you  will  be 
nonsuited :  I'll  take  care  of  my  nephew  myself.*  Your 
coach-hire  and  family  charges  are  most  unreasonable  de 
ductions  ;  at  that  rate,  I  can  bring  in  any  man  in  the 
world  my  debtor.  But  who  the  devil  are  these  two  ma 
jors,  that  consume  all  my  money  ?  I  find  they  always 
run  away  with  the  balance  in  all  accompts. 

Nic.  Frog.  Two  very  honest  gentlemen,  I  assure 
you,  that  have  done  me  some  service.  To  tell  you  plain 
ly,  Major  Ab.  denotes  thy  greater  ability,  and  Major 
Will,  thy  greater  willingness  to  carry  on  this  lawsuit.  It 
was  but  reasonable  that  thou  should'st  pay  both  for  thy 
power  and  thy  positiveness. 


*  Alluding  to  the  writ  by  which  the  Elector  of  Hanover  demand 
ed  to  be  called  to  the  House  of  Peers  as  Duke  of  Cambridge,  which, 
with  every  proposal  tending  to  bring  him  to  Britain,  the  Queen  ob 
stinately  resisted. 
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J.  Bull.  I  believe  I  shall  have  those  two  honest  ma 
jors  discount  on  my  side  in  a  little  time. 

Nic.  Frog.  Why  all  this  higgling  with  thy  friend 
about  such  a  paltry  sum  ?  Does  this  become  the  gene 
rosity  of  the  noble  and  rich  John  Bull  ?  I  wonder  thou 
art  not  ashamed.  O  Hocus,  Hocus !  where  art  thou  ? 
It  used  to  go  another  guise  manner  in  thy  time.  When 
a  poor  man  has  almost  undone  himself  for  thy  sake,  thou 
art  for  fleecing  him,  and  fleecing  him :  Is  that  thy 
conscience,  John  ? 

J.  Bull.  Very  pleasant  indeed !  It  is  well  known  thou 
retainest  thy  lawyers  by  the  year,  so  a  fresh  lawsuit  adds 
but  little  to  thy  expenses ;  they  are  thy  customers ;  I 
hardly  ever  sell  them  a  farthing's  worth  of  anything : 
nay,  thou  hast  set  up  an  eating-house,  where  the  whole 
tribe  of  them  spend  all  they  can  rap  or  run.*  If  it  were 
well  reckoned,  I  believe  thou  gettest  more  of  my  money, 
than  thou  spendest  of  thy  own ;  however,  if  thou  wilt 
needs  plead  poverty,  own,  at  least,  that  thy  accompts  are 
false. 

Nic.  Frog.  No,  marry,  won't  I ;  I  refer  myself  to 
these  honest  gentlemen ;  let  them  judge  between  us.  Let 
Esquire  South  speak  his  mind,  whether  my  accompts  are 
not  right,  and  whether  we  ought  not  to  go  on  with  our 
lawsuit. 

J.  Bull.  Consult  the  butchers  about  keeping  of  Lent. 
Dost  think,  that  John  Bull  will  be  tried  by  Piepowders  ?f 

*  The  money  spent  in  Holland  and  Flanders. 

t  Court  of  Piepowder  (Curia  pedis  pulverizati)  is  a  court  of  record 
incident  to  every  fair ;  whereof  the  steward  is  judge,  and  the  trial  is 
by  merchants  and  traders  in  the  fair.  It  is  so  called,  because  it  is 
most  usual  in  the  summer  :  and  because  of  the  expedition  in  hearing 
causes,  for  the  matter  is  to  be  done,  complained  of,  heard,  and  deter 
mined  the  same  day,  that  is,  before  the  dust  goes  off  the  feet  of  the 
plaintiffs  and  defendants. 
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I  tell  you  once  for  all,  John  Bull  knows  where  his  shoe 
pinches  :  none  of  your  esquires  shall  give  him  the  law, 
as  long  as  he  wears  his  trusty  weapon  by  his  side*  or  has 
an  inch  of  broad  cloth  in  his  shop. 

Nic.  Frog.  Why  there  it  is ;  you  will  be  both  judge 
and  party ;  I  am  sorry  thou  discoverest  so  much  of  thy 
headstrong  humour  before  these  strange  gentlemen ;  I 
have  often  told  thee  it  would  prove  thy  ruin  some  time 
or  other  ;  let  it  never  be  said  that  the  famous  John  Bull 
has  departed  in  despite  of  court. 

J.  Bull.  And  will  it  not  reflect  as  much  on  thy  cha 
racter,  Nic.,  to  turn  barrator  in  thy  old  days  ;  a  stirrer 
up  of  quarrels  among  thy  neighbours  ?  I  tell  thee,  Nic. 
some  time  or  other  thou  wilt  repent  this. 

[But  John  saw  clearly  he  should  have  nothing  but 
wrangling,  and  that  he  should  have  as  little  success  in 
settling  his  accompts,  as  ending  the  composition.  "  Since 
they  will  needs  overload  my  shoulders,"  quoth  John,  "  I 
shall  throw  down  the  burden  with  a  squash  among  them, 
take  it  up  who  dares  ;  a  man  has  a  fine  time  of  it,  among 
a  combination  of  sharpers,  that  vouch  for  one  another's 
honesty  !  John,  look  to  thyself;  old  Lewis  makes  rea 
sonable  offers ;  when  thou  hast  spent  the  small  pittance 
that  is  left,  thou  wilt  make  a  glorious  figure,  when  thou 
art  brought  to  live  upon  Nic.  Frog's  and  Esquire  South's 
generosity  and  gratitude :  if  they  use  thee  thus,  when 
they  want  thee,  what  will  they  do,  when  thou  wan  test 
them  ?  I  say  again,  John,  look  to  thyself."* 

John  wisely  stifled  his  resentment,  and  told  the  com- 


*  Resolution  of  the  English  ministry  to  make  a  separate  agreement 
with  France. 
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pany,  that  in  a  little  time  he  should  give  them  law,  or 
something  better.] 

AH.  Law !  law  !  sir,  by  all  means.  What  is  twenty- 
two  poor  years  toward  the  finishing  a  lawsuit  ?  For  the 
love  of  God,  more  law,  sir  !* 

J.  Bull.  Prepare  your  demands  ;  how  many  years 
more  of  law  do  you  want,  that  I  may  order  my  affairs 
accordingly  ?  In  the  meanwhile,  farewell. 


CHAP.  III. 

How  John  Bull  found  all  his  Family  in  an  Uproar 
at  Home.^ 

NIC.  FROG,  who  thought  of  nothing  but  carrying 
John  to  the  market,  and  there  disposing  of  him  as  his 
own  proper  goods,  was  mad  to  find  that  John  thought 
himself  now  of  age  to  look  after  his  own  affairs.  He  re 
solved  to  traverse  this  new  project,  and  make  him  un 
easy  in  his  own  family.  He  had  corrupted  or  deluded 
most  of  his  servants  into  the  most  extravagant  conceits 
in  the  world ;  that  their  master  was  run  mad,  and  wore 
a  dagger  in  one  pocket  and  poison  in  the  other ;  that  he 
had  sold  his  wife  and  children  to  Lewis,  disinherited  his 
heir,  and  was  going  to  settle  his  estate  upon  a  parish 
boy  ;t  that  if  they  did  not  look  after  their  master,  he 

*  Clamours  of  the  Allied  Powers  for  continuing  the  war. 
t  Clamours  of  the  Whigs  about  the  danger  of  the  succession, 
t  Alarm  raised  that  Queen  Anne  would  call  in  the  Pretender. 
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would  do  some  very  mischievous  thing.  When  John  came 
home,  he  found  a  more  surprising  scene  than  any  he  had 
yet  met  with,  and  that  you  will  say  was  somewhat  ex 
traordinary. 

He  called  his  cook-maid  Betty  to  hespeak  his  dinner : 
Betty  told  him,  "  That  she  begged  his  pardon,  she  could 
not  dress  dinner  till  she  knew  what  he  intended  to  do 
with  his  will."—"  Why,  Betty,"  quoth  John,  "  thou  art 
not  run  mad,  art  thou  ?  My  will  at  present  is  to  have 
dinner." — "  That  may  be,"  quoth  Betty,  "  but  my  con 
science  won't  allow  me  to  dress  it,  till  I  know  whether 
you  intend  to  do  righteous  things  by  your  heir  ?" — "  I 
am  sorry  for  that,  Betty,"  quoth  John,  "  I  must  find 
somebody  else  then."  Then  he  called  John  the  barber. 
"  Before  I  begin,'*  quoth  John,  "  I  hope  your  honour 
won't  be  offended,  if  I  ask  you  whether  you  intend  to 
alter  your  will  ?  If  you  won't  give  me  a  positive  answer, 
your  beard  may  grow  down  to  your  middle,  for  me." — 
"  'Igad  so  it  shall,"  quoth  Bull,  "  for  I  will  never  trust 
my  throat  in  such  a  mad  fellow's  hands.  Where's  Dick 
the  butler  ?" — "  Look  ye,"  quoth  Dick,  "  I  am  very 
willing  to  serve  you  in  my  calling,  d'ye  see ;  but  there 
are  strange  reports,  and  plain  dealing  is  best,  d'ye  see ; 
I  must  be  satisfied  if  you  intend  to  leave  all  to  your 
nephew,  and  if  Nic.  Frog  is  still  your  executor,  d'ye  see  ; 
if  you  will  not  satisfy  me  as  to  these  points,  you  may 
drink  with  the  ducks." — "  And  so  I  will,"  quoth  John, 
"  rather  than  keep  a  butler  that  loves  my  heir  better 
than  myself."  Hob  the  shoemaker,  and  Pricket  the 
tailor,  told  him,  "  They  would  most  willingly  serve  him 
in  their  several  stations,  if  he  would  promise  them  ne 
ver  to  talk  with  Lewis  Baboon,  and  let  Nicholas  Frog, 
linen-draper,  manage  his  concerns  :  that  they  could  nei- 
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ther  make  shoes  nor  clothes  to  any,  that  were  not  in 
good  correspondence  with  their  worthy  friend  Nicholas." 

J.  Bull.  Call  Andrew,  my  jonrneyman. — How  go  af 
fairs,  Andrew  ?  I  hope  the  devil  has  not  taken  posses 
sion  of  thy  body  too. 

Andrew.  No,  sir ;  I  only  desire  to  know  what  you 
would  do  if  you  were  dead  ? 

J.  Bull.  Just  as  other  dead  folks  do,  Andrew. — This 
is  amazing !  [Aside. 

Andrew.  I  mean  if  your  nephew  shall  inherit  your 
estate  ? 

J.  Bull.  That  depends  upon  himself.  I  shall  do  no 
thing  to  hinder  him. 

Andrew.  But  will  you  make  it  sure  ? 

J.  Bull.  Thou  meanest  that  I  should  put  him  in  pos 
session,  for  I  can  make  it  no  surer  without  that ;  he  has 
all  the  law  can  give  him. 

Andrew.  Indeed  possession,  as  you  say,  would  make 
it  much  surer  ;  they  say,  it  is  eleven  points  of  the  law.* 

[John  began  now  to  think  that  they  were  all  enchant 
ed  ;  he  inquired  about  the  age  of  the  moon  ;  if  Nic.  had 
not  given. them  some  intoxicating  potion,  or  if  old  mo 
ther  Jenisaf  was  still  alive  ?  "  No,  o'  my  faith,"  quoth 
Harry4  "  I  believe  there  is  no  potion  in  the  case,  but  a 
little  aurum  potabile.  You  will  have  more  of  this  by 


*  Various  proposals  were  made  to  bring  over  the  Elector  of  Hano 
ver,  which  would  have  been  in  some  measure  giving  him  possession 
of  the  crown,  even  during  the  life  of  Queen  Anne. 

t  Mrs  Jenyns,  mother  of  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough.  See  the 
Tract,  entitled,  The  Apparition  of  Mother  Haggy. 

%  St  John  Lord  Bolingbroke. 
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and  by."  He  had  scarce  spoke  the  word,  when  another 
friend  of  John's  accosted  him  after  the  following  man 
ner  : 

"  Since  those  worthy  persons,  who  are  as  much  con 
cerned  for  your  safety  as  I  'am,  have  employed  me  as 
their  orator,  I  desire  to  know  whether  you  will  have  it 
by  way  of  syllogism,  enthymem,  dilemma,  or  sorites." 

John  now  began  to  be  diverted  with  their  extrava 
gance.] 

J.  Bull.  Let's  have  a  sorites  by  all  means  ;  though 
they  are  all  new  to  me. 

Friend.  It  is  evident  to  all,  who  are  versed  in  his 
tory,  that  there  were  two  sisters  that  played  the  whore 
two  thousand  years  ago :  therefore,  it  plainly  follows, 
that  it  is  not  lawful  for  John  Bull  to  have  any  manner 
of  intercourse  with  Lewis  Baboon :  if  it  is  not  lawful  for 
John  Bull  to  have  any  manner  of  intercourse,  (corre 
spondence  if  you  will,  that  is  much  the  same  thing,) 
then  a  fortiori,  it  is  much  more  unlawful  for  the  said 
John  to  make  over  his  wife  and  children  to  the  said 
Lewis :  if  his  wife  and  children  are  not  to  be  made 
over,  he  is  not  to  wear  a  dagger  and  ratsbane  in  his 
pockets ;  if  he  wears  a  dagger  and  ratsbane,  it  must  be 
to  do  mischief  to  himself  or  somebody  else :  if  he  in 
tends  to  do  mischief,  he  ought  to  be  under  guardians, 
and  there  is  none  so  fit  as  myself,  and  some  other  wor 
thy  persons,  who  have  a  commission  for  that  purpose 
from  Nic.  Frog,  the  executor  of  his  will  and  testament. 

J.  Bull.  And  this  is  your  sorites,  you  say  ? — With 
that  he  snatched  a  good  tough  oaken  cudgel,  and  began 
to  brandish  it ;  then  happy  was  the  man,  that  was  first 
at  the  door ;  crowding  to  get  out,  they  tumbled  down 
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stairs ;  and  it  is  credibly  reported  some  of  them  dropped 
very  valuable  things  in  the  hurry,  which  were  picked  up 
by  others  of  the  family.* 

"  That  any  of  these  rogues,"  quoth  John,  "  should 
imagine,  I  am  not  as  much  concerned  as  they  about 
having  my  affairs  in  a  settled  condition,  or  that  I  would 
wrong  my  heir  for  I  know  not  what !  Well,  Nic.,  I 
really  cannot  but  applaud  thy  diligence ;  I  must  own 
this  is  really  a  pretty  sort  of  a  trick,  but  it  shan't  do 
thy  business  for  all  that." 


CHAP.  IV. 

How  Lewis  Baboon  came  to  visit  John  Bull,  and 
what  passed  between  them.-f 

[I  think  it  is  but  ingenuous  to  acquaint  the  reader,  that  this  chapter 
was  not  written  by  Sir  Humphry  himself,  but  by  another  very  able 
pen  of  the  university  of  Grub  Street.] 

JOHN  had  (by  some  good  instructions  given  him  by 
Sir  Roger)  got  the  better  of  his  choleric  temper,  and 


*  The  character  of  this  logical  friend,  is,  in  the  first  edition,  be 
stowed  on  Don  Diego  Dismallo,  (the  Earl  of  Nottingham.)  The 
discipline  administered  by  John  Bull  to  his  officious  advisers,  refers 
to  the  displacing  the  Dukes  of  Marlborough,  Somerset,  and  other  op- 
posers  of  ministers,  8th  December,  1711,  whose  offices  were  filled  up 
by  Tories. 

t  Private  negotiations  about  Dunkirk. 
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wrought  himself  up  to  a  great  steadiness  of  mind,  to 
pursue  his  own  interest  through  all  impediments  that 
were  thrown  in  the  way :  he  began  to  leave  off  some  of 
his  old  acquaintance,  his  roaring  and  bullying  about  the 
streets  ;  he  put  on  a  serious  air,  knit  his  brows,  and,  for 
the  time,  had  made  a  very  considerable  progress  in  po 
litics,  considering  that  he  had  been  kept  a  stranger  to 
his  own  affairs.  However,  he  could  not  help  discover 
ing  some  remains  of  his  nature,  when  he  happened  to 
meet  with  a  football,  or  a  match  at  cricket ;  for  which 
Sir  Roger  was  sure  to  take  him  to  task.  John  was 
walking  about  his  room,  with  folded  arms,  and  a  most 
thoughtful  countenance :  his  servant  brought  him  word, 
that  one  Lewis  Baboon  below  wanted  to  speak  with 
him.  John  had  got  an  impression,  that  Lewis  was  so 
deadly  cunning  a  man,  that  he  was  afraid  to  venture 
himself  alone  with  him  :  at  last  he  took  heart  of  grace : 
"  Let  him  come  up,"  quoth  he ;  "  it  is  but  sticking  to 
my  point,  and  he  can  never  overreach  me." 

Lewis  Baboon.  Monsieur  Bull,  I  will  frankly  ac 
knowledge,  that  my  behaviour  to  my  neighbours  has 
been  somewhat  uncivil,  and  I  believe  you  will  readily 
grant  me,  that  I  have  met  with  usage  accordingly.  I 
was  fond  of  back-sword  and  cudgel-play  from  my  youth, 
and  I  now  bear  in  my  body  many  a  black  and  blue  gash 
and  scar,  God  knows.  I  had  as  good  a  warehouse,  and 
as  fair  possessions,  as  any  of  my  neighbours,  though  I 
say  it ;  but  a  contentious  temper,  flattering  servants, 
and  unfortunate  stars,  have  brought  me  into  circum 
stances  that  are  not  unknown  to  you.  These,  my  mis 
fortunes,  are  heightened  by  domestic  calamities.  That 
I  need  not  relate.  I  am  a  poor  battered  old  fellow,  and 
I  would  willingly  end  my  days  in  peace  :  but,  alas  !  I 
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see  but  small  hopes  of  that ;  for  every  new  circumstance 
affords  an  argument  to  my  enemies  to  pursue  their  re 
venge  ;  formerly  I  was  to  he  banged,  because  I  was  too 
strong,  and  now  because  I  am  too  weak  to  resist ;  I  am 
to  be  brought  down  when  too  rich,  and  oppressed  when 
too  poor.  Nic.  Frog  has  used  me  like  a  scoundrel ;  you 
are  a  gentleman,  and  I  freely  put  myself  in  your  hands, 
to  dispose  of  me  as  you  think  fit.* 

John  Bull.  Look  you,  Master  Baboon,  as  to  your 
usage  of  your  neighbours,  you  had  best  not  dwell  too 
much  upon  that  chapter  ;  let  it  suffice,  at  present,  that 
you  have  been  met  with  :  you  have  been  rolling  a  great 
stone  up  hill  all  your  life,  and  at  last  it  has  come  tum 
bling  down,  till  it  is  like  to  crush  you  to  pieces :  plain 
dealing  is  best.  If  you  have  any  particular  mark,  Mr 
Baboon,  whereby  one  may  know  when  you  fib,  and  when 
you  speak  truth,  you  had  best  tell  it  me,  that  one  may 
proceed  accordingly ;  but  since  at  present  I  know  of 
none  such,  it  is  better  that  you  should  trust  me,  than 
that  I  shall  trust  you. 

L.  Baboon.  I  know  of  no  particular  mark  of  veraci 
ty  among  us  tradesmen,  but  interest ;  and  it  is  mani 
festly  mine  not  to  deceive  you  at  this  time ;  you  may 
safely  trust  me,  I  can  assure  you. 

J.  Bull.  The  trust  I  give  is  in  short  this ;  I  must 
have  something  in  hand,  before  I  make  the  bargain,  and 
the  rest  before  it  is  concluded. 

L.  Baboon.  To  shew  you  I  deal  fairly,  name  your 
something. 

*  Treaty  for  a  separate  peace  between  England  and  France. 
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J.  Bull.  I  need  not  tell  you,  old  boy ;  thou  canst 
guess. 

L.  Baboon.  Ecclesdown  Castle,*  I'll  warrant  you, 
because  it  has  been  formerly  in  your  family !  Say  no 
more,  you  shall  have  it. 

J.  Bull.  I  shall  have  it  to  m'own  self? 

L.  Baboon.  To  thy  n'own  self. 

J.  Bull.  Every  wall,  gate,  room,  and  inch  oT  Eccles 
down  Castle,  you  say  ? 

L.  Baboon.  Just  so. 

J.  Bull.  Every  single  stone  of  Ecclesdown  Castle,  to 
m'own  self,  speedily  ? 

L.  Baboon.  When  you  please  ;  what  needs  more 
words  ? 

J.  Bull.  But  tell  me,  old  boy,  hast  thou  laid  aside 
all  thy  equivocals  and  mentals  in  this  case  ? 

L.  Baboon.  There's  nothing  like  matter  of  fact ;  see 
ing  is  believing. 

J.  Bull.  Now  thou  talkest  to  the  purpose ;  let  us 
shake  hands,  old  boy.  Let  me  ask  thee  one  question 
more :  What  hast  thou  to  do,  to  meddle  with  the  af 
fairs  of  my  family  ?  to  dispose  of  my  estate,  old  boy  ?f 

L.  Baboon.  Just  as  much  as  you  have  to  do  with  the 
affairs  of  Lord  Strutt. 

J.  Bull.  Ay,  but  my  trade,  my  very  being,  was  con 
cerned  in  that. 


*  Ecclesia-Dun,  i.  e.  Dunkirk ;  which  had  been  garrisoned  by  the 
English  in  Cromwell's  time,  and  is  therefore  said  to  have  been  for 
merly  in  John  Bull's  family. 

t  Alluding  to  the  interference  of  France  in  behalf  of  the  Cheva 
lier  St  George,  and  his  claims  on  the  throne  of  Britain. 
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L.  Baboon.  And  my  interest  was  concerned  in  the 
other :  but  let  us  both  drop  our  pretences ;  for  I  be 
lieve  it  is  a  moot  point,  whether  I  am  more  likely  to 
make  a  Master  Bull,  or  you  a  Lord  Strutt. 

J.  Bull.  Agreed,  old  boy  ;  but  then  I  must  have  se 
curity,  that  I  shall  carry  my  broad-cloth  to  market,  old 
boy. 

L.  Baboon.  That  you  shall :  Ecclesdown  Castle ! 
Ecclesdown  !  remember  that :  why  would'st  thou  not 
take  it,  when  it  was  offered  thee  some  years  ago  ?* 

J.  Bull.  I  would  not  take  it,  because  they  told  me 
thou  would'st  not  give  it  me. 

L.  Baboon.  How  could  Monsieur  Bull  be  so  grossly 
abused  by  downright  nonsense  ?  they  that  advised  you 
to  refuse,  must  have  believed  I  intended  to  give,  else 
why  would  they  not  make  the  experiment  ?  but  I  can. 
tell  you  more  of  that  matter,  than  perhaps  you  know  at 
present. 

J.  Bull.  But  what  say'st  thou  as  to  the  Esquire,  Nic. 
Frog,  and  the  rest  of  the  tradesmen  ?  I  must  take  care 
of  them. 

L.  Baboon.  Thou  hast  but  small  obligations  to  Nic., 
to  my  certain  knowledge  :  he  has  not  used  thee  like  a 
gentleman. 

J.  Bull.  Nic.,  indeed,  is  not  very  nice  in  your  punc 
tilios  of  ceremony  ;  he  is  clownish,  as  a  man  may  say  : 
belching  and  calling  of  names  have  been  allowed  him, 
time  out  of  mind,  by  prescription :  but,  however,  we  are 


*  At  the  Treaty  of  Gertruydenburgh. 
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engaged  in  one  common  cause,  and  I  must  look  after 
him.* 

L.  Baboon.  All  matters  that  relate  to  him,  and  the 
rest  of  the  plaintiffs  in  this  lawsuit,  I  will  refer  to  your 
justice. 


CHAP.  V. 

NIC.  Frog's  Letter  to  John  Butt;  wherein  he  endea 
voured  to  vindicate  all  his  Conduct  with  relation 
to  John  Bull  and  the  Lawsuit. 

NIC.  perceived  now  that  his  cully  had  eloped,  that 
John  intended  henceforth  to  deal  without  a  broker; 
but  he  was  resolved  to  leave  no  stone  unturned  to  re 
cover  his  bubble  :  among  other  artifices,  he  wrote  a  most 
obliging  letter,  which  he  sent  him  printed  in  a  fair  cha 
racter. 

"  DEAR  FRIEND,| 

"  When  I  considered  the  late  ill  usage  I  have  met 
with  from  you,  I  was  reflecting  what  it  was  that  could 
provoke  you  to  it ;  but  upon  a  narrow  inspection  into 
my  conduct,  I  can  find  nothing  to  reproach  myself  with, 


*  The  English  negotiators  kept  up,  in  words  at  least,  an  appear 
ance  of  attention  to  the  interest  of  the  Dutch,  even  in  their  separate 
negotiation  with  France. 

t  Parody  of  the  States'  Letter  to  Queen  Anne,  5th  June,  1712, 
as  appears  from  the  passages  subjoined. 
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but  too  partial  a  concern  for  your  interest.*  You  no 
sooner  set  this  composition  a-foot,  but  I  was  ready  to 
comply,  and  prevented  your  very  wishes ;  and  the  af 
fair  might  have  been  ended  before  now,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  greater  concerns  of  Esquire  South,  and  the  other 
poor  creatures  embarked  in  the  same  common  cause, 
whose  safety  touches  me  to  the  quicLt  You  seemed  a 


*  "  From  the  very  first  day  that  your  Majesty  ascended  the 
throne,  we  testified  all  the  deference  that  you  could  desire  from  a 
state  in  friendship  and  alliance  with  you.  We  carefully  sought  after 
your  amity  and  affection,  and  considering  the  happy  effects  which  a 
good  intelligence,  harmony,  and  union  between  your  Majesty  and  us 
and  the  two  nations  might  produce,  and  have  really  produced,  and 
the  advantage  which  resulted  from  thence  to  both,  as  well  as  to  the 
common  cause  of  all  the  Allies,  we  made  it  our  business  hereby  to 
cultivate  them,  and  more  and  more  to  gain  your  Majesty's  confi 
dence,  and  to  conform  ourselves  to  your  sentiments  as  much  as  pos 
sibly  we  could. 

"  We  think  that  we  gave  a  signal  proof  of  this,  particularly  with 
regard  to  the  negotiations  of  peace ;  since  not  only  after  we  were  in 
formed  of  the  conferences  formerly  held  in  England  upon  this  sub 
ject,  we  did  expect  that  your  Majesty  would  give  us  an  account  of 
them ;  having  this  firm  confidence  in  your  friendship  for  our  Re 
public,  and  in  your  zeal  for  the  good  of  the  common  cause,  that  no 
thing  would  be  done  to  prejudice  us,  nor  the  other  Allies :  But  also 
when  your  Majesty  communicated  to  us  the  preliminary  articles 
signed  by  M.  Mesnager  in  England,  and  when  you  proposed  to  us 
the  calling  and  holding  a  Congress  for  a  general  peace,  and  required 
of  us  to  grant  for  this  end  necessary  passports  for  the  enemies  mi 
nisters,  we  consented  to  it,  though  we  had  many  reasons,  which  to 
us  seemed  very  well  grounded,  not  to  enter  into  such  a  Treaty  with 
out  a  better  foundation,  or  at  least  without  the  concurrence  of  the 
other  Allies ;  but  we  preferred  your  Majesty's  sentiments  to  our 
own,  in  order  to  give  you  a  new  proof  of  our  deference." — Letter 
from  the  States. 

f  "  Had  that  plan  related  only  to  your  Majesty's  interest  and 
ours,  we  should  perhaps  have  been  in  the  wrong  not  to  have  forth- 
VOL.  VI.  K 
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little  jealous,  that  I  had  dealt  unfairly  with  you  in  mo 
ney  matters,  till  it  appeared  by  your  own  accounts,  that 
there  was  something  due  to  me  upon  the  balance.  Ha 
ving  nothing  to  answer  to  so  plain  a  demonstration,  you 
began  to  complain,  as  if  I  had  been  familiar  with  your 
reputation  ;  when  it  is  well  known,  not  only  I,  but  the 
meanest  servants  in  my  family,  talk  of  you  with  the  ut 
most  respect.  I  have  always,  as  far  as  in  me  lies,  exhorted 
your  servants  and  tenants  to  be  dutiful :  not  that  I  any 
way  meddle  in  your  domestic  affairs,  which  were  very 
unbecoming  for  me  to  do.  If  some  of  your  servants  ex 
press  their  great  concern  for  you,  in  a  manner  that  is 
not  so  very  polite,  you  ought  to  impute  it  to  their  ex 
traordinary  zeal,  which  deserves  a  reward  rather  than  a 
reproof.  You  cannot  reproach  me  for  want  of  success  at 
the  Salutation,  since  I  am  not  master  of  the  passions  and 
interests  of  other  folks.*  I  have  beggared  myself  with 

with  come  into  it,  though  even  in  that  case  the  affair  would  not  have 
been  without  its  difficulties,  since  the  least  notice  of  it,  which  should 
have  come  to  the  enemy,  must  have  been  very  prejudicial :  But,  as 
the  plan  in  question  concerned  the  interest  of  all  the  Allies,  and  al 
most  all  Europe,  we  had  very  strong  apprehensions,  that  the  parti 
cular  negotiations  betwixt  your  Majesty's  ministers  and  those  of 
France,  and  the  readiness  with  which  we  consented  to  the  Congress 
at  Utrecht,  and  to  the  giving  of  passports,  would  occasion  abundance 
of  suspicions,  and  much  uneasiness,  to  his  Imperial  Majesty  and  the 
other  Allies/' — Ibid. 

*  "  We  thought  these  reasons  strong  enough  to  justify  our  con 
duct  to  your  Majesty  on  this  head ;  and  if  we  did  not  enter  with  all 
the  readiness  which  you  might  have  wished  for  into  the  concert  pro 
posed,  we  hope  that  at  most,  your  Majesty  will  look  upon  our  back 
wardness  only  as  an  excess  of  prudence,  or  of  scruple,  and  not  in  the 
least  as  a  want  of  confidence  in  your  Majesty ;  while  the  Allies  might 
have  considered  it  as  a  departing  from  the  treaties,  and  particularly 
from  the  eighth  article  of  the  Grand  Alliance.  We  also  hope  that 
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this  lawsuit,  undertaken  merely  in  complaisance  to  you  ; 
and  if  you  would  have  had  but  a  little  patience,  I  had 
still  greater  things  in  reserve,  that  I  intended  to  have 
done  for  you. — I  hope  what  I  have  said  will  prevail  with 
you  to  lay  aside  your  unreasonable  jealousies,  and  that 
we  may  have  no  more  meetings  at  the  Salutation,  spend 
ing  our  time  and  money  to  no  purpose.*  My  concern 


your  Majesty,  for  the  reasons  here  alleged,  will  lay  aside  those  hard 
thoughts  of  us,  as  if  we  had  not  answered  as  we  ought,  the  advances 
which  your  Majesty  made  towards  us,  and  that  we  would  not  act  in 
concert  with  your  ministers  upon  the  subject  of  the  peace.  But,  ma 
dam,  though  your  Majesty  should  not  acquiesce  in  our  reasons,  (of 
which,  however,  we  cannot  doubt,)  we  pray  your  Majesty  to  consi 
der,  whether  that  be  sufficient  for  your  Majesty  to  think  that  you  are 
disengaged  from  all  obligations  with  respect  to  us. 

"  Had  we  acted  against,  and  contravened  the  engagements  and 
treaties  which  we  had  the  honour  to  conclude  with  your  Majesty,  we 
might  have  expected,  from  your  goodness  and  justice,  that  you  would 
have  represented  those  contraventions  to  us,  and  not  have  looked  upon 
yourself  to  be  disengaged,  till  such  time  as  we  had  refused  to  give  all 
necessary  redress.  But,  as  we  did  noways  engage  to  enter  with  your 
Majesty  into  a  concert  to  draw  up  a  plan  of  peace,  without  the  par 
ticipation  of  the  other  members  of  the  Grand  Alliance,  the  backward 
ness  we  have  shewn  upon  that  head,  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  con 
travention  of  our  engagements,  and  therefore  cannot  serve  to  disen 
gage  your  Majesty  from  yours,  with  respect  to  us,  since  we  are  verily 
persuaded  that  we  have  fully  answered  all  our  treaties,  and  all  our 
alliances,  both  with  your  Majesty,  and  with  the  Allies  in  general ; 
and  that  we  have  done  more  in  this  present  war,  than  could,  in  jus 
tice  and  equity,  have  been  expected  from  us.  All  the  difference  be 
twixt  your  Majesty  and  us  in  this  point,  is  no  more,  if  rightly  con 
sidered,  than  a  disparity  of  sentiments." — Ibid. 

*  "  We  expect  also,  that  after  having  given  such  great  and  signal 
proofs  of  your  wisdom,  of  your  firmness,  and  of  your  zeal  for  the  sup 
port  of  the  common  cause,  your  Majesty  will  not  now  take  such  re 
solutions  as  may  be  prejudicial  to  us  and  to  the  other  Allies ;  but  that, 
in  order  to  obtain  an  honourable,  sure,  and  general  peace,  you  will 
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for  your  welfare  and  prosperity  almost  makes  me  mad. 
You  may  be  assured  I  will  continue  to  be 
"  Your  affectionate 

"  Friend  and  servant, 

NIC.  FROG. 

John  received  this  with  a  good  deal  of  sans  froid: 
"  Transeat"  quoth  John,  "  cum  cceteris  erroribus."  He 
was  now  at  his  ease  ;  he  saw  he  could  now  make  a  very 
good  bargain  for  himself,  and  a  very  safe  one  for  other 
folks.  "  My  shirt,"  quoth  he,  "  is  near  me,  but  my  skin 
is  nearer  ;  while  I  take  care  of  the  welfare  of  other  folks, 
nobody  can  blame  me  to  apply  a  little  balsam  to  my  own 
sores.  It's  a  pretty  thing,  after  all,  for  a  man  to  do  his 
own  business  ;  a  man  has  such  a  tender  concern  for  him 
self,  there's  nothing  like  it.  This  is  something  better, 
I  trow,  than  for  John  Bull  to  be  standing  in  the  mar 
ket,  like  a  great  dray-horse,  with  Frog's  paws  upon  his 
head.  What  will  you  give  me  for  this  beast  ? — Servi- 
teur,  Nic.  Frog,  you  may  kiss  my  backside,  if  you  please. 
Though  John  Bull  has  not  read  your  Aristotles,  Pla- 
toes,  and  Machiavels,  he  can  see  as  far  into  a  mill-stone 
as  another."  With  that  John  began  to  chuckle  and 
laugh,  till  he  was  like  to  have  burst  his  sides. 


pursue  the  same  methods,  and  keep  to  the  same  maxims  which  you 
formerly  held,  and  which  Almighty  God  hath  blessed  in  so  remark 
able  a  manner,  by  victories  and  great  events,  which  will  render  the 
glory  of  your  Majesty's  reign  immortal." — Ibid. 
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CHAP.  VI. 

The  Discourse  that  passed  between  NIC.  Frog  and 
Esquire  South,  which  John  Butt  overheard* 

JOHN  thought  every  minute  a  year,  till  he  got  into 
Ecclesdown  Castle  ;  he  repairs  to  the  Salutation,  with 
a  design  to  break  the  matter  gently  to  his  partners  ;  be 
fore  he  entered,  he  overheard  Nic.  and  the  Esquire  in  a 
very  pleasant  conference. 

Esq.  South.  O  the  ingratitude  and  injustice  of  man 
kind  !  that  John  Bull,  whom  I  have  honoured  with  my 
friendship  and  protection  so  long,  should  flinch  at  last, 
and  pretend  that  he  can  disburse  no  more  money  for  me ! 
that  the  family  of  the  Souths,  by  his  sneaking  temper, 
should  be  kept  out  of  their  own  ! 

Nic.  Frog.  An't  like  your  worship,  I  am  in  amaze 
at  it ;  I  think  the  rogue  should  be  compelled  to  his  duty. 

Esq.  South.  That  he  should  prefer  his  scandalous 
pelf,  the  dust  and  dregs  of  the  earth,  to  the  prosperity 
and  grandeur  of  my  family  ! 

Nic.  Frog.  Nay,  he  is  mistaken  there  too ;  for  he 
would  quickly  lick  himself  whole  again  by  his  vails. 
It's  strange  he  should  prefer  Philip  Baboon's  custom  to 
Esquire  South's. 

Esq.  South.  As  you  say,  that  my  clothier,  that  is  to 
get  so  much  by  the  purchase,  should  refuse  to  put  me  in 


*  Negotiations  between  the  Emperor  and  the  Dutch  for  continuing 
the  war,  and  getting  the  property  of  Flanders. 
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possession ;  did  you  ever  know  any  man's  tradesmen 
serve  him  so  before  ? 

Nic.  Frog.  No,  indeed,  an't  please  your  worship,  it 
is  a  very  unusual  proceeding ;  and  I  would  not  have 
been  guilty  of  it  for  the  world.  If  your  honour  had  not 
a  great  stock  of  moderation  and  patience,  you  would  not 
bear  it  so  well  as  you  do. 

Esq.  South.  It  is  most  intolerable,  that's  certain,  Nic., 
and  I  will  be  revenged. 

Nic.  Frog.  Methinks  it  is  strange,  that  Philip  Ba 
boon's  tenants*  do  not  all  take  your  honour's  part,  con 
sidering  how  good  and  gentle  a  master  you  are. 

Esq.  South.  True,  Nic.,  but  few  are  sensible  of  merit 
in  this  world  :  it  is  a  great  comfort  to  have  so  faithful  a 
friend  as  thyself,  in  so  critical  a  juncture. 

Nic.  Frog.  If  all  the  world  should  forsake  you,  be  as 
sured  Nic.  Frog  never  will ;  let  us  stick  to  our  point, 
and  we'll  manage  Bull,  I'll  warrant  ye. 

Esq.  South.  Let  me  kiss  thee,  dear  Nic. ;  I  have 
found  one  honest  man  among  a  thousand  at  last. 

Nic.  Frog.  If  it  were  possible,  your  honour  has  it  in 
your  power  to  wed  me  still  closer  to  your  interest. 

Esq.  South.  Tell  me  quickly,  dear  Nic. 

Nic.  Frog.  You  know  I  am  your  tenant ;  the  differ 
ence  between  my  lease  and  an  inheritance  is  such  a  trifle, 
as  I  am  sure  you  will  not  grudge  your  poor  friend  ;  that 
will  be  an  encouragement  to  go  on  ;  besides,  it  will  make 
Bull  as  mad  as  the  devil ;  you  and  I  shall  be  able  to 
manage  him  then  to  some  purpose. 

Esq.  South.  Say  no  more,  it  shall  be  done,  Nic.,  to 
thy  heart's  content. 

*  The  Spaniards,  who  shewed  no  great  attachment  to  the  house  of 
Austria. 
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John  all  this  while  was  listening  to  this  comical  dia 
logue,  and  laughed  heartily  in  his  sleeve  at  the  pride 
and  simplicity  of  the  Esquire,  and  the  sly  roguery  of  his 
friend  Nic.  Then,  of  a  sudden,  holting  into  the  room, 
he  began  to  tell  them,  that  he  believed  he  had  brought 
Lewis  to  reasonable  terms,  if  they  would  please  to  hear 
them. 

Then  they  all  bawled  out  aloud,  "  No  composition ! 
Long  live  Esquire  South  and  the  law  !"  As  John  was 
going  to  proceed,  some  roared,  some  stamped  with  their 
feet,  others  stopped  their  ears  with  their  fingers. 

Nay,  gentlemen,  quoth  John,  if  you  will  but  stop  pro 
ceeding  for  a  while,  you  shall  judge  yourselves  whether 
Lewis's*  proposals  are  reasonable. 

AIL  Very  fine  indeed,  stop  proceeding,  and  so  lose  a 
term  !f 

J.  Bull.  Not  so  neither,  we  have  something  by  way 
of  advance ;  he  will  put  us  in  possession  of  his  manor  and 
Castle  of  Ecclesdown. 

Nic.  Prog.  What  dost  thou  talk  of  us  ?  thou  mean 
est  thyself. 

J.  Bull.  When  Frog  took  possession  of  anything, 
it  was  always  said  to  be  for  us,  and  why  may  not  John 
Bull  be  us,  as  well  as  Nic.  Frog  was  us  ?  I  hope  John 
Bull  is  no  more  confined  to  singularity  than  Nic.  Frog  ? 
Or,  take  it  so,  the  constant  doctrine  that  thou  hast  preach 
ed  up  for  many  years,  was,  That  Thou  and  I  are  One  ; 
and  why  must  we  be  supposed  Two  in  this  case,  that 


*  Proposals  for  cessation  of  arms  and  delivery  of  Dunkirk. 

t  When  the  English  envoy  at  Utrecht  proposed  a  cessation  of  arms, 
those  of  the  Allies  exclaimed,  that  they  would  lose  thereby  the  fairest 
prospect  of  a  successful  campaign,  which  the  war  had  yet  offered. 
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were  always  One  before  ?  It's  impossible  that  Thou  and 
I  can  fall  out,  Nic. ;  we  must  trust  one  another  ;  1  have 
trusted  thee  with  a  great  many  things,  prithee  trust  me 
with  this  one  trifle. 

Nic.  Frog.  That  principle  is  true  in  the  main,  but 
there  is  some  specialty  in  this  case,  that  makes  it  highly 
inconvenient  for  us  both. 

J.  Bull.  Those  are  your  jealousies,  that  the  common 
enemies  sow  between  us  ;  how  often  hast  thou  warned 
me  of  those  rogues,  Nic.,  that  would  make  us  mistrust 
ful  of  one  another  ? 

Nic.  Frog.  This  Ecclesdown  Castle  is  only  a  bone  of 
contention. 

J.  Bull.  It  depends  upon  you  to  make  it  so,  for  my 
part  I  am  as  peaceable  as  a  lamb. 

Nic.  Frog.  But  do  you  consider  the  unwholesomeness 
of  the  air  and  soil,  the  expenses  of  reparations  and  ser 
vants  ?  I  would  scorn  to  accept  of  such  a  quagmire. 

J.  Bull.  You  are  a  great  man,  Nic.,  but  in  my  cir 
cumstances,  I  must  be  e'en  content  to  take  it  as  it  is. 

Nic.  Frog.  And  you  are  really  so  silly,  as  to  believe 
the  old  cheating  rogue  will  give  it  you  ? 

J.  Bull.  I  believe  nothing  but  matter  of  fact,  I  stand 
and  fall  by  that ;  I  am  resolved  to  put  him  to  it. 

Nic.  Frog.  And  so  relinquish  the  hopefullest  cause 
in  the  world,  a  claim  that  will  certainly  in  the  end  make 
thy  fortune  for  ever  ! 

J.  Bull.  Wilt  thou  purchase  it,  Nic.  ?  thou  shalt 
have  a  lumping  pennyworth ;  nay,  rather  than  we  should 
differ,  I'll  give  thee  something  to  take  it  off  my  hands. 

Nic.  Frog.  If  thou  would'st  but  moderate  that  has 
ty,  impatient  temper  of  thine,  thou  should'st  quickly  see 
a  better  thing  than  all  that.  What  should'st  thou  think 
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to  find  old  Lewis  turned  out  of  his  paternal  estates,  and 
the  mansion-house  of  Claypool  ?  Would  not  that  do 
thy  heart  good,  to  see  thy  old  friend  Nic.  Frog,  Lord  of 
Claypool  ?*  that  thou  and  thy  wife  and  children  should 
walk  in  my  gardens,  buy  toys,  drink  lemonade,  and  now 
and  then  we  should  have  a  country-dance. 

J.  Bull.  I  love  to  be  plain  ;  I'd  as  lieve  see  myself  in 
Ecclesdown  Castle,  as  thee  in  Claypool.*  I  tell  you 
again,  Lewis  gives  this  as  a  pledge  of  his  sincerity  ;  if 
you  wont  stop  proceeding  to  hear  him,  I  will. 


CHAP.  VII. 


The  Rest  of  Nic.'s  Fetches  to  keep  John  out  of  Eccles 

Castle.^ 


WHEN  Nic.  could  not  dissuade  John  by  argument, 
he  tried  to  move  his  pity  ;  he  pretended  to  be  sick  and 
like  to  die,  that  he  should  leave  his  wife  and  children  in 
a  starving  condition,  if  John  did  abandon  him  ;  that  he 
was  hardly  able  to  crawl  about  the  room,  far  less  capa 
ble  to  look  after  such  a  troublesome  business  as  this  law 
suit,  and  therefore  begged  that  his  good  friend  would 
not  leave  him.  When  he  saw  that  John  was  still  inex 
orable,  he  pulled  out  a  case-knife,  with  which  he  used  to 
snick  and  snee,  and  threatened  to  cut  his  own  throat. 


*  Claypool, — Paris.     Lutetia. 

t  Attempts  to  hinder  the  cessation,  and  taking  possession  of  Dun 
kirk. 
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Thrice  he  aimed  the  knife  to  his  windpipe,  with  a  most 
determined  threatening  air.  "  What  signifies  life,"  quoth 
he,  "in  this  languishing  condition?  It  will  be  some 
pleasure,  that  my  friends  will  revenge  my  death  upon 
this  barbarous  man,  that  has  been  the  cause  of  it."  All 
this  while  John  looked  sedate  and  calm,  neither  offer 
ing  in  the  least  to  snatch  the  knife,  nor  stop  his  blow, 
trusting  to  the  tenderness  Nic.  had  for  his  own  person  ; 
when  he  perceived  that  John  was  immovable  in  his  pur 
pose,  he  applied  himself  to  Lewis. 

"  Art  thou,"  quoth  he,  "  turned  bubble  in  thy  old  age, 
from  being  a  sharper  in  thy  youth  ?  What  occasion 
hast  thou  to  give  up  Ecclesdown  Castle  to  John  Bull  ? 
his  friendship  is  not  worth  a  rush  ;  give  it  me,  and  I'll 
make  it  worth  thy  while.  If  thou  dislikest  that  propo 
sition,  keep  it  thyself;  I'd  rather  thou  should'st  have  it 
than  he.  If  thou  hearkenest  not  to  my  advice,  take  what 
follows  ;  Esquire  South  and  I  will  go  on  with  our  law 
suit  in  spite  of  John  Bull's  teeth." 

L.  Baboon.  Monsieur  Bull  has  used  me  like  a  gen 
tleman,  and  I  am  resolved  to  make  good  my  promise, 
and  trust  him  for  the  consequences. 

Nic.  Frog.  Then  I  tell  thee,  thou  art  an  old  doting 
fool. — With  that,  Nic.  bounced  up  with  a  spring  equal 
to  that  of  one  of  your  nimblest  tumblers  or  rope-dancers, 
and  fell  foul  upon  John  Bull,  to  snatch  the  cudgel*  he 
had  in  his  hand,  that  he  might  thwack  Lewis  with  it ; 
John  held  it  fast,  so  that  there  was  no  wrenching  it  from 
him.  At  last  'Squire  South  buckled  to,  to  assist  his 
friend  Nic. ;  John  hauled  on  one  side,  and  they  two  on 
the  other  ;  sometimes  they  were  like  to  pull  John  over  ; 

*  The  Allied  Army. 
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then  it  went  all  of  a  sudden  again  on  John's  side  ;  so 
they  went  see-sawing  up  and  down,  from  one  end  of  the 
room  to  the  other.  Down  tumbled  the  tables,  bottles, 
glasses,  and  tobacco-pipes ;  the  wine  and  the  tobacco 
were  all  spilt  about  the  room,  and  the  little  fellows  were 
almost  trod  under  foot,  till  more  of  the  tradesmen  join 
ing  with  Nic.  and  the  'Squire,  John  was  hardly  able  to 
pull  against  them  all,  yet  would  he  never  quit  hold  of 
his  trusty  cudgel ;  which,  by  the  contrary  force  of  two 
so  great  powers,  broke  short  in  his  hands.*  Nic.  seized 
the  longer  end,  and  with  it  began  to  bastinado  old  Lewis, 
who  had  slunk  into  a  corner,  waiting  the  event  of  this 
squabble.  Nic.  came  up  to  him  with  an  insolent  mena 
cing  air,  so  that  the  old  fellow  was  forced  to  skuttle  out 
of  the  room,  and  retire  behind  a  dung-cart.f  He  called 
to  Nic. :  "  Thou  insolent  jackanapes  !  Time  was  when 
thou  durst  not  have  used  me  so ;  thou  now  takest  me 
unprovided ;  but,  old  and  infirm  as  I  am,  I  shall  find  a 
weapon,  by  and  by,  to  chastise  thy  impudence." 

When  John  Bull  had  recovered  his  breath,  he  began 
to  parley  with  Nic. :  "  Friend  Nic.,  I  am  glad  to  find 
thee  so  strong,  after  thy  great  complaints :  really  thy 
motions,  Nic.,  are  pretty  vigorous  for  a  consumptive  man. 
As  for  thy  worldly  affairs,  Nic.,  if  it  can  do  thee  any 


*  The  separation  of  the  army,  in  which  the  foreign  troops,  even 
those  in  British  pay,  marched  with  Prince  Eugene,  leaving  the  Bri 
tish  forces  encamped  under  the  command  of  the  Duke  of  Ormond, 
who  instantly  proclaimed  a  cessation  of  arms. 

t  Prince  Eugene,  during  the  pendency  of  the  negotiation,  dispatch 
ed  a  body  of  troops  under  the  command  of  General  Grovestein,  who 
ravaged  Champagne,  and  spread  alarm  even  to  Paris.  The  King  him 
self  was  not  judged  safe  at  Versailles,  with  his  usual  guards,  and  all 
the  troops  about  Paris  were  summoned  to  defend  his  person. 
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service,  I  freely  make  over  to  thee  this  profitable  law 
suit,  and  I  desire  all  these  gentlemen  to  bear  witness  to 
this  my  act  and  deed.  Yours  be  all  the  gain,  as  mine 
has  been  the  charges  ;  I  have  brought  it  to  bear  finely  : 
However,  all  I  have  laid  out  upon  it  goes  for  nothing ; 
thou  shalt  have  it  with  all  its  appurtenances ;  I  ask  no 
thing  but  leave  to  go  home." 

NIC.  Frog.  The  counsel  are  feed,  and  all  things  pre 
pared  for  a  trial ;  thou  shalt  be  forced  to  stand  the  is 
sue  ;  it  shall  be  pleaded  in  thy  name  as  well  as  mine ; 
go  home  if  thou  canst ;  the  gates  are  shut,  the  turn 
pikes  locked,  and  the  roads  barricadoed.* 

J.  Bull.  Even  these  very  ways,  Nic.,  that  thou  told- 
est  me  were  as  open  to  me  as  thyself?  If  I  can't  pass 
with  my  own  equipage,  what  can  I  expect  for  my  goods 
and  waggons  ?  I  am  denied  passage  through  those  very 
grounds  that  I  have  purchased  with  my  own  money ; 
however,  I  am  glad  I  have  made  the  experiment,  it  may 
serve  me  in  some  stead. 

[John  Bull  was  so  overjoyed  that  he  was  going  to  take 
possession  of  Ecclesdown,  that  nothing  could  vex  him. 
"  Nic.,"  quoth  he,  "  I  am  just  a-going  to  leave  thee  ;  cast 
a  kind  look  upon  me  at  parting." 

Nic.  looked  sour  and  grum,  and  would  not  open  his 
mouth.] 

J.  Bull.  I  wish  thee  all  the  success  that  thy  heart 
can  desire,  and  that  these  honest  gentlemen  of  the  long 
robe  may  have  their  bellyful  of  law. 

[Nic.  could  stand  it  no  longer ;  but  flung  out  of  the 


*  Difficulty  of  the  march  of  part  of  the  army  to  Dunkirk,  owiug 
to  their  being  refused  passage  through  the  towns  garrisoned  by  the 
Dutch  and  allied  forces. 
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room  with  disdain,  and  beckoned  the  lawyers  to  follow 
him.] 

J.  Bull.  B'uy,  b'uy,  Nic. ;  not  one  poor  smile  at 
parting  ?  won't  you  shake  your  day-day,  Nic.  ?  b'uy, 
Nic. — With  that,  John  marched  out  of  the  common 
road,  'cross  the  country,  to  take  possession  of  Eccles- 
down.* 


CHAP.  VIII. 

Of  the  great  Joy  that  John  expressed  when  he  got 
Possession  of  Ecdesdown. 

WHEN  John  had  got  into  his  castle,  he  seemed  like 
Ulysses  upon  his  plank,  after  he  had  been  well  soused 
in  salt  water :  who  (as  Homer  says)  was  as  glad  as  a 
judge  going  to  sit  down  to  dinner,  after  hearing  a  long 
cause  upon  the  bench.  I  dare  say  John  Bull's  joy  was 
equal  to  that  of  either  of  the  two ;  he  skipped  from  room 
to  room ;  ran  up  stairs  and  down  stairs,  from  the  kitchen 
to  the  garrets,  and  from  the  garrets  to  the  kitchen  ;  he 
peeped  into  every  cranny ;  sometimes  he  admired  the 
beauty  of  the  architecture,  and  the  vast  solidity  of  the 
mason's  work ;  at  other  times  he  commended  the  symme 
try  and  proportion  of  the  rooms.  He  walked  about  the 
gardens  ;  he  bathed  himself  in  the  canal,  swimming,  di- 


*  The  Duke  of  Ormond  having  indicated  a  resolution  to  make  his 
way  through  Flanders  by  force,  and  having  actually  possessed  him 
self  of  Ghent,  the  Dutch  thought  proper  to  apologize  for  the  inter 
ruption  offered  to  his  march. 
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ving,  and  beating  the  liquid  element,  like  a  milk-white 
swan.  The  hall  resounded  with  the  sprightly  violin, 
and  the  martial  hautboy.  The  family  tript  it  about  and 
capered,  like  hailstones  bounding  from  a  marble  floor. 
Wine,  ale,  and  October  flew  about  as  plentifully  as 
kennel-water  :*  then  a  frolic  took  John  in  the  head  to 
call  up  some  of  Nic.  Frog's  pensioners,  that  had  been 
so  mutinous  in  his  family. 

J.  Pull.  Are  you  glad  to  see  your  master  in  Eccles- 
down  Castle  ? 

AIL  Yes,  indeed,  sir. 

J.  Bull.  Extremely  glad  ? 

AIL  Extremely  glad,  sir. 

J.  Bull.  Swear  to  me,  that  you  are  so. 

Then  they  began  to  damn  and  sink  their  souls  to  the 
lowest  pit  of  hell,  if  any  person  in  the  world  rejoiced 
more  than  they  did. 

J.  Bull.  Now  hang  me  if  I  don't  believe  you  are  a 
parcel  of  perjured  rascals ;  however,  take  this  bumper 
of  October  to  your  master's  health. 

Then  John  got  upon  the  battlements,  and,  looking 
over,  he  called  to  Nic.  Frog : 

"  How  d'ye  do,  Nic.  ?  D'ye  see  where  I  am,  Nic.  ? 
I  hope  the  cause  goes  on  swimmingly,  Nic.  When 
dost  thou  intend  to  go  to  Claypool,  Nic.  ?  Wilt  thou  buy 


*  "  Upon  the  arrival  of  Colonel  Disney  at  court,  with  an  account 
that  Mr  Hill  had  taken  possession  of  Dunkirk,  a  universal  joy  spread 
over  the  kingdom ;  this  event  being  looked  on  as  the  certain  fore 
runner  of  a  peace :  besides,  the  French  faith  was  in  so  ill  a  reputa 
tion  among  us,  that  many  persons,  otherwise  sanguine  enough,  could 
never  bring  themselves  to  believe  that  the  town  would  be  delivered, 
till  certain  intelligence  came  that  it  was  actually  in  our  hands." 
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there  some  high  heads  of  the  newest  cut  for  my  daugh 
ters  ?  How  comest  thou  to  go  with  thy  arm  tied  up  ? 
Has  old  Lewis  given  thee  a  rap  over  the  fingers-ends  ?* 
Thy  weapon  was  a  good  one,  when  I  wielded  it,  but 
the  hutt-end  remains  in  my  hands.  I  am  so  husy  in 
packing  up  my  goods,  that  I  have  no  time  to  talk  with 
thee  any  longer.  It  would  do  thy  heart  good  to  see 
what  waggon-loads  I  am  preparing  for  market.  If  thou 
wan  test  any  good  office  of  mine,  for  all  that  has  hap 
pened,  I  will  use  thee  well,  Nic.  B'uy,  Nic." 


*  After  the  separation  of  the  British  forces  from  the  allied  army, 
the  French  defeated  the  latter  before  Denain. 


[     160     ] 
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IT  has  been  disputed  among  the  literati  of  Grub- 
Street,  whether  Sir  Humphry  proceeded  any  farther  in 
to  the  history  of  John  Bull.  By  diligent  inquiry  we 
have  found  the  titles  of  some  chapters,  which  appear  to 
be  a  continuation  of  it ;  and  are  as  follow  : — 

CHAP.  I.  How  John  ivas  made  angry  with  the  articles 
of  agreement  How  he  kicked  the  parchment  through 
the  house,  up  stairs,  and  down  stairs,  and  put  him 
self  in  a  great  heat  thereby* 

CHAP.  II.  How  in  his  passion  he  was  going  to  cut  off 
Sir  Roger's  head  with  a  cleaver.  Of  the  strange 
manner  of  Sir  Roger's  escaping  the  blow,  by  laying 
his  head  upon  the  dresser.^ 

CHAP.  III.  How  some  of  John's  servants  attempted 
to  scale  his  house  with  rope-ladders ;  and  how  many 
unfortunately  dangled  in  the  same.\ 

CHAP.  IV.  Of  the  methods  by  which  John  endeavour 
ed  to  preserve  peace  among  his  neighbours ;  how  he 
kept  a  pair  of  steel-yards  to  weigh  them  ;  and  by 

*  After  the  death  of  Queen  Anne,  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  was  de 
clared  contrary  to  the  interests  of  Britain,  and  the  managers  were 
impeached. 

f  The  Earl  of  Oxford,  after  two  years  imprisonment  in  th«  Tower, 
was  brought  to  trial  for  high  treason  in  1717*  when  a  difference  ari 
sing  between  the  Lords  and  Commons,  the  latter  failed  to  appear  to 
support  the  impeachment,  and  Oxford  was  of  course  unanimously  ac 
quitted. 

J  The  rebellion  in  1715,  and  execution  of  the  leaders. 
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diet,  purging,  vomiting,  and  Heeding,  tried  to  bring 
them  to  equal  bulk  and  strength.* 

CHAP.  V.  Of  false  accounts  of  the  weights  given  in 
by  some  of  the  journeymen  ;  and  of  the  Newmarket 
tricks  that  were  practised  at  the  steel-yards. 

CHAP.  VI.  How  John's  new  journeymen  brought  him 
other  guise  accounts  of  the  steel-yards. 

CHAP.  VII.  How  Sir  Swain  Northy\  was,  by  bleed 
ing,  purging,  and  a  steel  diet,  brought  into  a  con 
sumption  ;  and  how  John  was  forced  afterwards  to 
give  him  the  gold  cordial.^ 

CHAP.  VIII.  How  Peter  Sear  §  was  over-fed,  and 
afterwards  refused  to  submit  to  the  course  of  phy 
sic.^ 

CHAP.  IX.  How  John  pampered  Esquire  South  with 
tit-bits,  till  he  grew  wanton  :  how  he  got  drunk  with 
Calabrian  wine,  and  longed  for  Sicilian  beef,  and 
how  John  carried  him  thither  in  his  barge '.^[ 

CHAP.  X.  How  the  Esquire,  from  afoul feeder,  grew 
dainty  ;  how  he  longed  for  mangoes,  spices,  and 
Indian  bird-nests,  fyc.  and  could  not  sleep  but  in  a 
chintz  bed. 


*  The  schemes  to  preserve  the  balance  of  power. 

f  King  of  Sweden,  with  whom  King  George  I.  had  a  rupture  in 
,  in  consequence  of  which  all  intercourse  with  Sweden  was  pro 
hibited. 

J  Peace  with  Ulrica,  Queen  of  Sweden,  in  1718,  by  which  Bremen 
and  Verden  were  ceded  to  Hanover,  and  King  George  became  bound 
to  pay  to  the  Queen  a  million  of  rix-dollars. 

§  Czar  of  Muscovy. 

|j  Czar  Peter  refused  to  accede  to  the  treaty  with  Sweden,  or  to 
give  up  his  schemes  of  conquest. 

1T  The  assistance  rendered  to  the  Imperialists  in  the  conquest  of 
Sicily,  by  the  British  fleet  under  Byng. 
VOL.  VI.  L 
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CHAP.  XI.  The  Esquire  turned  tradesman  ;  how  he 
set  up  a  china-shop*  over  against  NIC.  Frog. 

CHAP.  XII.  How  he  procured  Spanishflies  to  Ulster  his 
neighbours,  and  as  a  provocative  to  himself.  As  like 
wise  how  he  ravished  Nic.  Frog's  favourite  daughter.^ 

CHAP.  XI 1 1.  How  Nic.  Frog,  hearing  the  girl  squeak, 
went  to  call  John  JSull  as  a  constable ;  calling  of  a 
constable  no  preventive  of  a  rape.\ 

CHAP.  XIV.  How  John  rose  out  of  his  bed  in  a  cold 
morning  to  prevent  a  duel  between  Esquire  South 
and  Lord  Strutt ;  how,  to  his  great  surprise,  he 
found  the  combatants  drinking  geneva  in  a  brandy- 
shop,  with  Nic?s  favourite  daughter  between  them. 
How  they  both  fell  upon  John,  so  that  he  was  forced 
to  fight  his  way  out.§ 

CHAP.  XV.  How  John  came  with  his  constable's  staff 
to  rescue  Nic.'s  daughter,  and  break  the  Esquire's 
china-ware. 

CHAP.  XVI.  Commentary  upon  the  Spanish  proverb, 
Time  and  I  against  any  two ;  or  advice  to  dogmatical 
politicians,  exemplified  in  some  new  affairs  between 
John  JSull  and  Lewis  J3aboon.\\ 

*  The  Ostend  Company,  established  by  Austria  for  trading  to  the 
East  Indies. 

t  Interference  of  the  new  Company  at  Ostend  with  the  Dutch 
East, India  trade. 

$  The  Dutch  made  representations  to  England  on  the  subject  of 
the  Ostend  Company. 

§  By  the  Congress  of  Cambray,  George  I.  was  to  have  been  sole 
arbiter  between  the  Emperor  and  Queen  of  Spain.  But  they  conclu 
ded  a  private  negotiation  without  his  intervention,  by  which  Spain 
guaranteed  the  Ostend  trade  to  the  East  Indies. 

||  The  King  of  England  entered  into  a  treaty  with  France  and 
Prussia,  with  a  view  to  guarantee  the  exclusive  commerce  of  England 
and  Holland  against  the  Emperor. 
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CHAP.  XVII.  A  discourse  of  the  delightful  game  of 
quadrille.  How  Lewis  Baboon  attempted  to  play  a 
game  solo  in  clubs,  and  was  beasted ;  how  John  catt 
ed  Lewis  for  his  king,  and  was  afraid  that  his  own 
partner  should  have  too  many  tricks ;  and  how  the 
success  and  skill  of  quadrille  depends  upon  calling 
a  right  king* 


*  The  same  satire  recurs  in  the  ballad  entitled  Quadrille,  which 
gave  much  offence  to  George  I. 

A  party  late  at  Cambray  met, 

Which  drew  all  Europe's  eyes ; 
'Twas  called,  in  Post-Boy  and  Gazette, 

The  Quadruple  Allies. 
But  somebody  took  something  ill, 
Which  broke  this  party  at  Quadrille, 


THE 

PRESENT  STATE  OF  WIT. 

IN  A  LETTER  TO  A  FRIEND  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 
FIRST  PRINTED  IN  MAY  1711. 


THIS  Tract,,  ascribed  to  Gay,  from  the  initials  J.  G.  being  placed 
at  the  conclusion,  has  been  received  into  former  editions  of  Swift, 
as  throwing  light  upon  the  periodical  papers  during  Oxford's  adminis 
tration.  He  himself  mentions  it  in  the  Journal  to  Stella,  14th  May, 
1711:— 

"  Dr  Friend  was  with  me,  and  pulled  out  a  twopenny  pamphlet 
just  published,  called  '  The  State  of  Wit,'  giving  a  character  of  all 
the  papers  that  have  come  out  of  late.  The  author  seems  to  be  a 
Whig ;  yet  he  speaks  very  highly  of  a  paper  called  '  The  Examiner,' 
and  says  he  supposes  the  author  of  it  is  Dr  Swift.  But  above  all 
things  he  praises  the  Tatlers  and  Spectators ;  and  I  believe  Steele 
and  Addison  were  privy  to  the  printing  of  it.  Thus  one  is  treated 
by  those  impudent  dogs  !" 


Westminster,  May  3,  1711. 
I  ou  acquaint  ine,  in  your  last,  that  you  are  still  so 

busy  building  at ,  that  your  friends  must  not  hope 

to  see  you  in  town  this  year  ;  at  the  same  time  you  de 
sire  me,  that  you  may  not  be  quite  at  a  loss  in  conver 
sation  among  the  beau  monde  next  winter,  to  send  you 
an  account  of  the  present  state  of  wit  in  town  ;  which, 
without  further  preface,  I  shall  therefore  endeavour  to 
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perform,  and  give  you  the  histories  and  characters  of  all 
our  periodical  papers,  whether  monthly,  weekly,  or  diur 
nal,  with  the  same  freedom  I  used  to  send  you  our  other 
town  news. 

I  shall  only  premise,  that,  as  you  know  I  never  cared 
one  farthing  either  for  Whig  or  Tory,  so  I  shall  consi 
der  our  writers  purely  as  they  are  such,  without  any  re 
spect  to  which  party  they  may  belong. 

Dr  King*  has  for  some  time  laid  down  his  Monthly 
Philosophical  Transactions,  which,  the  title-page  inform 
ed  us,  at  first,  were  only  "  to  be  continued  as  they  sold  ;" 
and  though  that  gentleman  has  a  world  of  wit,  yet,  as  it 
lies  in  one  particular  way  of  raillery,  the  town  soon  grew 
weary  of  his  writings  ;  though  I  cannot  but  think  that 
their  author  deserves  a  much  better  fate  than  to  lan 
guish  out  the  small  remainder  of  his  life  in  the  Fleet 
prison. 

About  the  same  time  that  the  doctor  left  off  writing, 
one  Mr  Ozellf  put  out  his  Monthly  Amusement,  which 
is  still  continued  ;  and,  as  it  is  generally  some  French 
novel  or  play  indifferently  translated,  is  more  or  less  ta 
ken  notice  of  as  the  original  piece  is  more  or  less  agree 
able. 

As  to  our  weekly  papers,  the  poor  Review^:  is  quite 

*  The  witty  Dr  William  King  published,  in  1709*  three  parts  of 
a  periodical  work,  entitled,  "  Useful  Transactions  in  Philosophy,  and 
other  sorts  of  Learning ;"  a  burlesque  satire  of  considerable  merit. 

t  John  Ozell,  a  voluminous  translator.  He  was  Auditor-General 
of  the  City  and  Bridge  accounts,  of  St  Paul's  Cathedral,  and  of  St 
Thomas's  Hospital.  His  periodical  paper  above  mentioned  was  a  very 
dull  one.  He  died  October  15,  1743. 

J  The  Review  was  conducted  by  the  celebrated  Daniel  de  Foe,  who 
contrived,  about  this  time,  by  a  real  or  affected  impartiality,  to  make 
himself  odious  both  to  Whigs  and  Tories. 
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exhausted,  and  grown  so  very  contemptible,  that  though 
he  has  provoked  all  his  brothers  of  the  quill  round,  none 
of  them  will  enter  into  controversy  with  him.  This  fel 
low,  who  had  excellent  natural  parts,  but  wanted  a  small 
foundation  of  learning,  is  a  lively  instance  of  those  wits, 
who,  as  an  ingenious  author  says,  "  will  endure  but  one 
skimming." 

The  Observator  was  almost  in  the  same  condition ; 
but,  since  our  party  struggles  have  run  so  high,  he  is 
much  mended  for  the  better ;  which  is  imputed  to  the 
charitable  assistance  of  some  outlying  friends.*  These 
two  authors  might,  however,  have  flourished  some  time 
longer,  had  not  the  controversy  been  taken  up  by  much 
abler  hands. 

The  Examiner  is  a  paper  which  all  men,  who  speak 
without  prejudice,  allow  to  be  well  written.  Though  his 
subject  will  admit  of  no  greater  variety,  he  is  continually 
placing  it  in  so  many  different  lights,  and  endeavouring 
to  inculcate  the  same  thing  by  so  many  beautiful  changes 
of  expression,  that  men  who  are  concerned  in  no  party 
may  read  him  with  pleasure.  His  way  of  assuming  the 
question  in  debate  is  extremely  artful ;  and  his  letter  to 

*  The  Observator  was  conducted  by  the  unfortunate  John  Tutchin, 
from  1702  to  1707,  and  afterwards  by  George  Redpath,  a  Scotchman. 
Both  felt  the  hand  of  power  and  party-wrath.  Tutchin  was  condemn 
ed,  for  his  share  in  Monmouth's  rebellion,  to  repeated  flagellation,  a 
punishment  so  cruel  that  he  petitioned  to  have  it  changed  into  hang 
ing.  In  1707  he  was  way-laid,  and  cruelly  beaten,  by  some  persons 
who  were  offended  by  his  political  zeal,  and  died  of  the  bruises  he  had 
sustained.  Redpath,  his  successor  as  conductor  of  the  Observator, 
came  off  very  little  better.  Pope  has  recorded,  that  he  and  Abel  Ro 
per,  who  conducted  the  war  with  the  same  scurrility  on  the  Tory  side, 
equally  and  alternately  deserved  to  be  cudgelled,  and  had  their  de 
serts  accordingly. 
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Crassus  is,  I  think,  a  masterpiece.  As  these  papers  are 
supposed  to  have  been  written  by  several  hands,  the  cri 
tics  will  tell  you,  that  they  can  discern  a  difference  in 
their  styles  and  beauties,  and  pretend  to  observe,  that 
the  first  Examiners  abound  chiefly  in  wit,  the  last  in 
humour. 

Soon  after  their  first  appearance,  came  out  a  paper 
from  the  other  side,  called  the  Whig  Examiner,*  writ 
ten  with  so  much  fire,  and  in  so  excellent  a  style,  as  put 
the  Tories  in  no  small  pain  for  their  favourite  hero. 
Every  one  cried  Bickerstaff  must  be  the  author ;  and 
people  were  the  more  confirmed  in  this  opinion  upon  its 
being  so  soon  laid  down,  which  seemed  to  shew  that  it 
was  only  written  to  bind  the  Examiners  to  their  good 
behaviour,  and  was  never  designed  to  be  a  weekly  pa 
per.  The  Examiners,  therefore,  have  no  one  to  combat 
with  at  present,  but  their  friend  the  Medley ;  the  au 
thor  of  which  paper,  though  he  seems  to  be  a  man  of 
good  sense,  and  expresses  it  luckily  enough  now  and  then, 
is,  I  think,  for  the  most  part,  perfectly  a  stranger  to  fine 
writing.f  I  presume  I  need  not  tell  you,  that  the  Exa 
miner  carries  much  the  more  sail,  as  it  is  supposed  to  be 
written  by  the  direction,  and  under  the  eye,  of  some  great 
persons  who  sit  at  the  helm  of  affairs,  and  is  consequent 
ly  looked  on  as  a  sort  of  public  notice  which  way  they 
are  steering  us.  The  reputed  author  is  Dr  Swift,  with 
the  assistance  sometimes  of  Dr  Atterbury  and  Mr  Prior. 

*  Written  by  Mr  Addison  and  Mr  Mainwaring.  Only  five  num 
bers  appeared,  which  are  reprinted  in  the  same  volume  with  the 
Medley. 

t  The  Medley  was  chiefly  conducted  by  Oldmixon.  But  Main- 
waring,  Steele,  Henley,  and  Kennet,  gave  him  great  assistance.  See 
Memoirs,  p.  129,  and  Note. 
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The  Medley  is  said  to  be  written  by  Mr  Oldmixon, 
and  supervised  by  Mr  Maynwaring,  who  perhaps  might 
entirely  write  those  few  papers  which  are  so  much  bet 
ter  than  the  rest. 

Before  I  proceed  further  in  the  account  of  our  weekly 
papers,  it  will  be  necessary  to  inform  you,  that,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  winter,  to  the  infinite  surprise  of  all 
men,  Mr  Steele  flung  up  his  Tatler ;  and,  instead  of 
Isaac  Bickerstaff,  Esq.  subscribed  himself  Richard  Steele 
to  the  last  of  those  papers,  after  a  handsome  compliment 
to  the  town,  for  their  kind  acceptance  of  his  endeavours 
to  divert  them.  The  chief  reason  he  thought  fit  to  give, 
for  his  leaving  off  writing,  was,  that,  having  been  so  long 
looked  on  in  all  public  places  and  companies  as  the  au 
thor  of  those  papers,  he  found  that  his  most  intimate 
friends  and  acquaintance  were  in  pain  to  act  or  speak  be 
fore  him.  The  town  was  very  far  from  being  satisfied 
with  this  reason  ;  and  most  people  judged  the  true  cause 
to  be,  either  that  he  was  quite  spent,  and  wanted  i  lat- 
ter  to  continue  his  undertaking  any  longer,  or  tl  •»+  he 
laid  it  down  as  a  sort  of  submission  to,  or  composition 
with,  the  government,  for  some  past  offences  ;  or,  lastly, 
he  had  a  mind  to  vary  his  shape,  and  appear  again  in 
some  new  light. 

However  that  were,  his  disappearing  seemed  to  be  be 
wailed  as  some  general  calamity.  Every  one  wanted  so 
agreeable  an  amusement ;  and  the  coffeehouses  began  to 
be  sensible,  that  the  Esquire's  lucubrations  alone  had 
brought  them  more  customers,  than  all  their  other  news 
papers  put  together. 

It  must,  indeed,  be  confessed,  that  never  man  threw 
up  his  pen  under  stronger  temptations  to  have  employed 
it  longer ;  his  reputation  was  at  a  greater  height  than, 
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I  believe,  ever  any  living  author's  was  before  him.  It  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  his  gains  were  proportionably 
considerable ;  every  one  read  him  with  pleasure  and 
good-will ;  and  the  Tories,  in  respect  to  his  other  good 
qualities,  had  almost  forgiven  his  unaccountable  impru 
dence  in  declaring  against  them.  Lastly,  it  was  highly 
improbable,  if  he  threw  off  a  character,  the  ideas  of  which 
were  so  strongly  impressed  in  every  one's  mind,  however 
finely  he  might  write  in  any  new  form,  that  he  should 
meet  with  the  same  reception. 

To  give  you  my  own  thoughts  of  this  gentleman's 
writings,  I  shall,  in  the  first  place,  observe,  that  there  is 
this  noble  difference  between  him  and  all  the  rest  of  our 
polite  and  gallant  authors :  the  latter  have  endeavoured 
to  please  the  age  by  falling  in  with  them,  and  encoura 
ging  them  in  their  fashionable  vices,  and  false  notions  of 
things.  It  would  have  been  a  jest  sometime  since,  for  a 
man  to  have  asserted  that  anything  witty  could  be  said 
in  praise  of  a  married  state  ;  or  that  devotion  and  virtue 
were  any  way  necessary  to  the  character  of  a  fine  gen 
tleman.  Bickerstaff  ventured  to  tell  the  town,  that  they 
were  a  parcel  of  fops,  fools,  and  vain  coquettes ;  but  in 
such  a  manner  as  even  pleased  them,  and  made  them  more 
than  half  inclined  to  believe  that  he  spoke  truth. 

Instead  of  complying  with  the  false  sentiments,  or  vi 
cious  tastes  of  the  age,  either  in  morality,  criticism,  or 
good-breeding,  he  has  boldly  assured  them,  that  they 
were  altogether  in  the  wrong,  and  commanded  them,  with 
an  authority  which  perfectly  well  became  him,  to  sur 
render  themselves  to  his  arguments  for  virtue  and  good 
sense. 

It  is  incredible  to  conceive  the  effect  his  writings  have 
had  on  the  town ;  how  many  thousand  follies  they  have 
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either  quite  banished,  or  given  a  very  great  check  to;  how 
much  countenance  they  have  added  to  virtue  and  reli 
gion  ;  how  many  people  they  have  rendered  happy,  by 
shewing  them  it  was  their  own  fault  if  they  were  not  so ; 
and  lastly,  how  entirely  they  have  convinced  our  fops 
and  young  fellows  of  the  value  and  advantages  of  learn 
ing. 

He  has,  indeed,  rescued  it  out  of  the  hands  of  pedants 
and  fools,  and  discovered  the  true  method  of  making  it 
amiable  and  lovely  to  all  mankind.  In  the  dress  he  gives 
it,  it  is  a  most  welcome  guest  at  tea-tables  and  assemblies, 
and  it  is  relished  and  caressed  by  the  merchants  on  the 
'Change ;  accordingly,  there  is  not  a  lady  at  Court,  nor 
a  banker  in  Lombard  Street,  who  is  not  verily  persuaded 
that  Captain  Steele  is  the  greatest  scholar  and  best  ca 
suist  of  any  man  in  England. 

Lastly,  his  writings  have  set  all  our  wits  and  men  of 
letters  upon  a  new  way  of  thinking,  of  which  they  had 
little  or  no  notion  before ;  and  though  we  cannot  yet  say 
that  any  of  them  have  come  up  to  the  beauties  of  the 
original,  I  think  we  may  venture  to  affirm,  that  every  one 
of  them  writes  and  thinks  much  more  justly  than  they 
did  some  time  since. 

The  vast  variety  of  subjects  which  he  has  treated  of 
in  so  different  a  manner,  and  yet  all  so  perfectly  well, 
made  the  world  believe  that  it  was  impossible  they  should 
all  come  from  the  same  hand.  This  set  every  one  upon 
guessing  who  was  the  'Squire's  friend ;  and  most  people 
at  first  fancied  it  must  be  Dr  Swift ;  but  it  is  now  no 
longer  a  secret,  that  his  only  great  and  constant  assistant 
was  Mr  Addison. 

This  is  that  excellent  friend  to  which  Mr  Steele  owes 
so  much,  and  who  refuses  to  have  his  name  set  before 
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those  pieces  which  the  greatest  pens  in  England  would 
be  proud  to  own.  Indeed,  they  would  hardly  add  to  this 
gentleman's  reputation,  whose  works,  in  Latin  and  Eng 
lish  poetry,  long  since  convinced  the  world  that  he  was 
the  greatest  master  in  Europe  of  those  two  languages. 

I  am  assured  from  good  hands,  that  all  the  visions,  and 
other  tracts  in  that  way  of  writing,  with  a  very  great 
number  of  the  most  exquisite  pieces  of  wit  and  raillery 
throughout  the  lucubrations,  are  entirely  of  this  gentle 
man's  composing ;  which  may,  in  some  measure,  account 
for  that  different  genius  which  appears  in  the  winter  pa 
pers  from  those  of  the  summer,  at  which  time,  as  the 
Examiner  often  hinted,  this  friend  of  Mr  Steele  was  in 
Ireland. 

Mr  Steele  confesses,  in  his  last  volume  of  the  Tatler, 
that  he  is  obliged  to  Dr  Swift  for  his  Town  Shower,  and 
his  Description  of  the  Morning ;  with  some  other  hints 
received  from  him  in  private  conversation. 

I  have  also  heard,  that  several  of  those  letters  which 
came  as  from  unknown  hands  were  written  by  Mr  Hen 
ley  ;  which  is  an  answer  to  your  query,  who  those  friends 
are  whom  Mr  Steele  speaks  of  in  his  last  Tatler. 

But  to  proceed  with  my  account  of  our  other  papers. 
The  expiration  of  Bickerstaff's  lucubrations  was  attended 
with  much  the  same  consequences  as  the  death  of  Meli- 
bceus's  ox  in  Virgil ;  as  the  latter  engendered  swarms  of 
bees,  the  former  immediately  produced  whole  swarms  of 
little  satirical  scribblers. 

One  of  these  authors  called  himself  the  Growler ;  and 
assured  us,  that,  to  make  amends  for  Mr  Steele's  silence, 
he  was  resolved  to  growl  at  us  weekly,  as  long  as  we 
should  think  fit  to  give  him  any  encouragement.  An 
other  gentleman,  with  more  modesty,  called  his  paper  the 
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Whisperer.  And  a  third,  to  please  the  ladies,  christened 
his  the  Tell-tale. 

At  the  same  time  came  out  several  Tatlers  ;  each  of 
which,  with  equal  truth  and  wit,  assured  us  that  he  was 
the  genuine  Isaac  Bickerstaff.* 

It  may  be  observed,  that  when  the  'Squire  laid  down 
his  pen,  though  he  could  not  but  foresee  that  several 
scribblers  would  soon  snatch  it  up,  which  he  might,  one 
would  think,  easily  have  prevented,  he  scorned  to  take 
any  further  care  about  it,  but  left  the  field  fairly  open  to 
any  worthy  successor.  Immediately  some  of  our  wits  were 
for  forming  themselves  into  a  club,  headed  by  one  Mr 
Harrison,  and  trying  how  they  could  shoot  in  this  bow 
of  Ulysses ;  but  soon  found  that  this  sort  of  writing  re 
quires  so  fine  and  particular  a  manner  of  thinking,  with 
so  exact  a  knowledge  of  the  world,  as  must  make  them 
utterly  despair  of  success. 

They  seemed,  indeed,  at  first  to  think,  that  what  was 
only  the  garnish  of  the  former  Tatlers,  was  that  which 
recommended  them,  and  not  those  substantial  entertain 
ments  which  they  everywhere  abound  in. 

Accordingly  they  were  continually  talking  of  their 
maid,  nightcap,  spectacles,  and  Charles  Lillie.  How 
ever,  there  were  now  and  then  some  faint  endeavours  at 
humour,  and  sparks  of  wit  ;  which  the  town,  for  want 
of  better  entertainment,  was  content  to  hunt  after, 
through  a  heap  of  impertinences ;  but  even  those  are  at 


*  "  Upon  Steele's  leaving  off,  there  were  two  or  three  Tatlers  came 
out ;  and  one  of  them  holds  on  still,  and  to-day  it  advertised  against 
Harrison's :  and  so  there  must  be  disputes  which  are  genuine,  like  the 
straps  for  razors."— Journal  to  Stella,  January  13,  1710,  11. 
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present  become  wholly  invisible,  and  quite  swallowed 
up  in  the  blaze  of  the  Spectator. 

You  may  remember  I  told  you  before,  that  one  cause 
assigned  for  the  laying  down  the  Tatler  was  want  of 
matter ;  and,  indeed,  this  was  the  prevailing  opinion  in 
town,  when  we  were  surprised  all  at  once  by  a  paper 
called  the  Spectator,  which  was  promised  to  be  conti 
nued  every  day,  and  was  written  in  so  excellent  a  style, 
with  so  nice  a  judgment,  and  such  a  noble  profusion  of 
wit  and  humour,  that  it  was  not  difficult  to  determine 
it  could  come  from  no  other  hands  but  those  which  had 
penned  the  Lucubrations. 

This  immediately  alarmed  these  gentlemen  ;  who  (as 
it  is  said  Mr  Steele  phrases  it)  had  the  "  censorship  in 
commission."  They  found  the  new  Spectator  come  on 
like  a  torrent,  and  swept  away  all  before  him  ;  they 
despaired  ever  to  equal  him  in  wit,  humour,  or  learning, 
(which  had  been  their  true  and  certain  way  of  opposing 
him  ;)  and  therefore  rather  chose  to  fall  on  the  author, 
and. to  call  out  for  help  to  all  good  Christians,  by  assu 
ring  them,  again  and  again,  that  they  were  the  first, 
original,  true,  and  undisputed  Isaac  Bickerstaff. 

Meanwhile,  the  Spectator,  whom  we  regard  as  our 
shelter  from  that  cloud  of  false  wit  and  impertinence 
which  was  breaking  in  upon  us,  is  in  every  one's  hand, 
and  a  constant  topic  for  our  morning  conversation  at 
tea-tables  and  coffee-houses.  We  had  at  first,  indeed, 
no  manner  of  notion  how  a  diurnal  paper  could  be  con 
tinued  in  the  spirit  and  style  of  our  present  Specta 
tors  ;  but,  to  our  no  small  surprise,  we  find  them  still 
rising  upon  us,  and  can  only  wonder  from  whence  so 
prodigious  a  run  of  wit  and  learning  can  proceed ;  since 
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some  of  our  best  judges  seem  to  think  that  they  have 
hitherto,  in  general,  outshone  even  the  'Squire's  first  Tat- 
lers.  Most  people  fancy,  from  their  frequency,  that 
they  must  be  composed  by  a  society.  I,  with  all,  assign 
the  first  place  to  Mr  Steele  and  his  friend. 

I  have  often  thought  that  the  conjunction  of  those 
two  great  geniuses  (who  seem  to  stand  in  a  class  by  them 
selves,  so  high  above  all  our  other  wits)  resembles  that 
of  two  famous  statesmen  in  a  late  reign,  whose  charac 
ters  are  very  well  expressed  in  their  two  mottos,  PRO- 

DESSE    QUAM   CONSPICI  ;*    and   OTIUM    CUM    DIGNT- 

TATE.f  Accordingly,  the  first  was  continually  at  work 
behind  the  curtain  ;  drew  up  and  prepared  all  those 
schemes  and  designs,  which  the  latter  still  drove  on ; 
and  stood  out  exposed  to  the  world,  to  receive  its  praises 
or  censures. 

Meantime,  all  our  unbiassed  well-wishers  to  learning 
are  in  hopes,  that  the  known  temper  and  prudence  of 
one  of  these  gentlemen,  will  hinder  the  other  from  ever 
launching  out  into  party,  and  rendering  that  wit,  which 
is  at  present  a  common  good,  odious  and  ungrateful  to 
the  better  part  of  the  nation  4 

If  this  piece  of  imprudence  does  not  spoil  so  excellent 
a  paper,  I  propose  to  myself  the  highest  satisfaction  in 
reading  it  with  you,  over  a  dish  of  tea,  every  morning 
next  winter. 

As  we  have  yet  had  nothing  new  since  the  Specta-^ 


*  Lord  Somers. 
t  The  Earl  of  Halifax. 

J  It  is  well  known  that  Steele  at  length  took  fire,  and  introduced 
politics,  not  indeed  into  the  Spectator,  but  into  the  Guardian, 
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tor  ;*  it  only  remains  for  me  to  assure  you,  that  I  am 
yours,  &c. 

J.  G. 

P.  S. — Upon  a  review  of  my  letter,  I  find  I  have 
quite  forgotten  the  British  Apollo  ;f  which  might  pos- 
sihly  happen  from  its  having  of  late  retreated  out  of 
this  end  of  the  town  into  the  city ;  where  I  am  inform 
ed,  however,  that  it  still  recommends  itself  by  deciding 
wagers  at  cards,  and  giving  good  advice  to  the  shop 
keepers  and  their  apprentices. 


*  "  The  Spectators  are  printed  in  a  larger  and  a  smaller  volume ; 
so  I  believe  they  are  going  to  leave  them  off;  and  indeed  people 
grow  weary  of  them,  though  they  are  often  prettily  written."  Jour 
nal  to  Stella,  November  2,  1712.— We  fear  there  was  (to  say  the 
best  of  it)  some  prejudice  in  this  prediction.  A  similar  reflection  is 
thrown  out  on  the  Tatler. — N. 

t  "  The  British  Apollo,  or  Curious  Amusements  for  the  Ingeni- 
nious ;  to  which  are  added  the  most  material  Occurrences,  foreign 
and  domestic.  Performed  by  a  Society  of  Gentlemen." 


PROPOSALS 

FOR  PRINTING  A  VERY 

CUKIOUS  DISCOURSE, 

ENTITLED 

¥EYAOAOriA  HOAITIKH  ; 

OR, 

THE  ART  OF  POLITICAL  LYING. 


THIS  tract  was  written  by  Dr  Arbuthnot.  It  is  expanded  from 
the  hints  given  in  the  Examiner,  No.  XIV.  Swift  had  probably  a 
considerable  share  in  it,  as  it  passed  through  his  hands  to  the  press. 
He  thus  expresses  himself  on  the  subject  :— 

fe  Arbuthnot  has  sent  me,  from  Windsor,  a  pretty  Discourse  upon 
Lying ;  and  I  have  ordered  the  printer  to  come  for  it.  It  is  a  Pro 
posal  for  publishing  a  curious  piece,  called,  The  Art  of  Political  Ly 
ing •,  in  two  volumes,  &c. ;  and  then  there  is  an  abstract  of  the  first 
volume,  just  like  those  pamphlets,  which  they  call  "  The  Works  of 
the  Learned."  Journal  to  Stella,  Oct.  9,  1712. 

"  The  pamphlet  of  Political  Lying  is  written  by  Dr  Arbuthnot, 
the  author  of  John  Bull.  It  is  very  pretty,  but  not  so  obvious  to  be 
understood."  Ibid.  Dec.  12. 


THERE  is  now  in  the  press,  a  curious  piece,  entitled, 
VwloKoyiat.  Il0*mxw ;  or,  The  Art  of  Political  Lying :  con 
sisting  of  two  volumes  in  quarto. 
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THE  PROPOSALS  ARE, 

I.  That  if  the  author  meets  with  suitable  encourage 
ment,  he  intends  to  deliver  the  first  volume  to  the  sub 
scribers  by  Hilary  Term  next. 

II.  The  price  of  both  volumes  will  be,  to  the  sub 
scribers,  fourteen  shillings,  seven  whereof  are  to  be  paid 
down,  and  the  other  seven  at  the  delivery  of  the  second 
volume. 

III.  Those  that  subscribe  for  six,  shall  have  a  se 
venth  gratis;  which  reduces  the  price  to  less  than  six 
shillings  a  volume. 

IV.  That  the  subscribers  shall  have  their  names  and 
places  of  abode  printed  at  length. 

For  the  encouragement  of  so  useful  a  work,  it  is  thought 
fit  the  public  should  be  informed  of  the  contents  of 
the  first  volume,  by  one  who  has  with  great  care  per 
used  the  manuscript. 


VOL.  VI.  M 
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THE 

AET 

OF 

POLITICAL  LYING. 


THE  author,  in  his  preface,  makes  some  very  judicious 
reflections  upon  the  original  of  arts  and  sciences  :  that 
at  first  they  consist  of  scattered  theorems  and  practices, 
which  are  handed  about  among  the  masters,  and  only 
revealed  to  the  Jilii  artis,  till  such  time  as  some  great 
genius  appears,  who  collects  these  disjointed  proposi 
tions,  and  reduces  them  into  a  regular  system.  That 
this  is  the  case  of  that  noble  and  useful  art  of  Political 
Lying,  which  in  this  last  age  having  been  enriched  with 
several  new  discoveries,  ought  not  to  lie  any  longer  in 
rubbish  and  confusion,  but  may  justly  claim  a  place  in 
the  Encyclopaedia,  especially  such  as  serves  for  a  model 
of  education  for  an  able  politician.  That  he  proposes 
to  himself  no  small  stock  of  fame  in  future  ages,  in  be 
ing  the  first  who  has  undertaken  this  design ;  and  for 
the  same  reason  he  hopes  the  imperfection  of  his  work 
will  be  excused.  He  invites  all  persons  who  have  any 
talents  that  way,  or  any  new  discovery,  to  communicate 
their  thoughts,  assuring  them  that  honourable  mention 
shall  be  made  of  them  in  his  work. 
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The  First  Volume  consists  of  Eleven  Chapters. 

In  the  first  chapter  of  his  excellent  treatise,  he  rea 
sons  philosophically  concerning  the  nature  of  the  soul 
of  man,  and  those  qualities  which  render  it  susceptible 
of  lies.  He  supposes  the  soul  to  be  of  the  nature  of  a 
piano-cylindrical  speculum,  or  looking-glass ;  that  the 
plain  side  was  made  by  God  Almighty,  but  that  the 
devil  afterwards  wrought  the  other  side  into  a  cylindri 
cal  figure.  The  plain  side  represents  objects  just  as 
they  are  ;  and  the  cylindrical  side,  by  the  rules  of  ca 
toptrics,  must  needs  represent  true  objects  false,  and 
false  objects  true  ;  but  the  cylindrical  side  being  much 
the  larger  surface,  takes  in  a  greater  compass  of  visual 
rays.  That  upon  the  cylindrical  side  of  the  soul  of  man 
depends  the  whole  art  and  success  of  political  lying. 
The  author,  in  this  chapter,  proceeds  to  reason  upon 
the  qualities  of  the  mind :  as  its  peculiar  fondness  of 
the  malicious  and  miraculous.  The  tendency  of  the 
soul  toward  the  malicious,  springs  from  self-love,  or  a 
pleasure  to  find  mankind  more  wicked,  base,  or  unfor 
tunate,  than  ourselves.  The  design  of  the  miraculous 
proceeds  from  the  inactivity  of  the  soul,  or  its  incapaci 
ty  to  be  moved  or  delighted  with  anything  that  is  vul 
gar  or  common.  The  author  having  established  the 
qualities  of  the  mind,  upon  which  his  art  is  founded,  he 
proceeds, 

In  his  second  chapter,  to  treat  of  the  nature  of  politi 
cal  lying  ;  which  he  defines  to  be,  "  the  art  of  convincing 
the  people  of  salutary  falsehoods,  for  some  good  end." 
He  calls  it  an  art,  to  distinguish  it  from  that  of  telling 
truth,  which  does  not  seem  to  want  art ;  but  then  he 
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would  have  this  understood  only  as  to  the  invention, 
because  there  is  indeed  more  art  necessary  to  convince 
the  people  of  a  salutary  truth,  than  a  salutary  false 
hood.  Then  he  proceeds  to  prove,  that  there  are  salu 
tary  falsehoods,  of  which  he  gives  a  great  many  in 
stances,  both  before  and  after  the  Revolution  ;  and  de 
monstrates  plainly,  that  we  could  not  have  carried  on 
the  war  so  long  without  several  of  those  salutary  false 
hoods.  He  gives  rules  to  calculate  the  value  of  a  poli 
tical  lie,  in  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence.  By  good,  he 
does  not  mean  that  which  is  absolutely  so,  but  what  ap 
pears  so  to  the  artist,  which  is  a  sufficient  ground  for 
him  to  proceed  upon ;  and  he  distinguishes  the  good,  as 
it  commonly  is,  into  bonum  utile,  dulce,  et  honestum. 
He  shews  you  that  there  are  political  lies  of  a  mixed 
nature,  which  include  all  the  three  in  different  respects  ; 
that  the  utile  reigns  generally  about  the  Exchange,  the 
dulce  and  honestum  at  the  Westminster  end  of  the 
town.  One  man  spreads  a  lie  to  sell  or  buy  stock  to 
greater  advantage  ;  a  second,  because  it  is  honourable  to 
serve  his  party ;  and  a  third,  because  it  is  sweet  to  gra 
tify  his  revenge.  Having  explained  the  several  terms 
of  his  definition,  he  proceeds, 

In  his  third  chapter,  to  treat  of  the  lawfulness  of  po 
litical  lying ;  which  he  deduces  from  its  true  and  ge 
nuine  principles,  by  inquiring  into  the  several  rights, 
that  mankind  have  to  truth.  He  shews  that  people 
have  a  right  to  private  truth  from  their  neighbours, 
and  economical  truth  from  their  own  family  ;  that  they 
should  not  be  abused  by  their  wives,  children,  and  ser 
vants  ;  but  that  they  have  no  right  at  all  to  political 
truth ;  that  the  people  may  as  well  all  pretend  to  be 
lords  of  manors,  and  possess  great  estates,  as  to  have 
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truth  told  them  in  matters  of  government.  The  au 
thor,  with  great  judgment,  states  the  several  shares  of 
mankind  in  this  matter  of  truth,  according  to  their  se 
veral  capacities,  dignities,  and  professions ;  and  shews 
you,  that  children  have  hardly  any  share  at  all ;  in  con 
sequence  of  which,  they  have  very  seldom  any  truth 
told  them.  It  must  be  owned,  that  the  author,  in  this 
chapter,  has  some  seeming  difficulties  to  answer,  and 
texts  of  scripture  to  explain. 

The  fourth  chapter  is  wholly  employed  in  this  ques 
tion,  "  Whether  the  right  of  coinage  of  political  lies  be 
wholly  in  the  government  ?"  The  author,  who  is  a  true 
friend  to  English  liberty,  determines  in  the  negative, 
and  answers  all  the  arguments  of  the  opposite  party 
with  great  acuteness  :  that  as  the  government  of  Eng 
land  has  a  mixture  of  democratical  in  it,  so  the  right  of 
inventing  and  spreading  political  lies  is  partly  in  the 
people ;  and  their  obstinate  adherence  to  this  just  pri 
vilege  has  been  most  conspicuous,  and  shined  with  great 
lustre  of  late  years :  that  it  happens  very  often,  that 
there  are  no  other  means  left  to  the  good  people  of  Eng 
land  to  pull  down  a  ministry  and  government  they  are 
weary  of,  but  by  exercising  this  their  undoubted  right : 
that  abundance  of  political  lying  is  a  sure  sign  of  true 
English  liberty :  that  as  ministers  do  sometimes  use 
tools  to  support  their  power,  it  is  but  reasonable  that  the 
people  should  employ  the  same  weapon  to  defend  them 
selves,  and  pull  them  down. 

In  his  fifth  chapter,  he  divides  political  lies  into  se 
veral  species  and  classes,  and  gives  precepts  about  the 
inventing,  spreading,  and  propagating  the  several  sorts 
of  them  :  he  begins  with  the  rumores  audlibellafamosi, 
such  as  concern  the  reputation  of  men  in  power ;  where 
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he  finds  fault  with  the  common  mistake,  that  takes  no 
tice  only  of  one  sort,  viz.  the  detractory  or  defamatory  ; 
whereas  in  truth  there  are  three  sorts,  the  detractory, 
the  additory,  and  the  translatory.  The  additory  gives 
to  a  great  man  a  larger  share  of  reputation  than  belongs 
to  him,  to  enahle  him  to  serve  some  good  end  or  pur 
pose.  The  detractory,  or  defamatory,  is  a  lie  which  takes 
from  a  great  man  the  reputation  that  justly  belongs  to 
him,  for  fear  he  should  use  it  to  the  detriment  of  the 
public.  The  translatory  is  a  lie,  that  transfers  the  merit 
of  a  man's  good  action  to  another,  who  is  in  himself  more 
deserving ;  or  transfers  the  demerit  of  a  bad  action  from 
the  true  author  to  a  person  who  is  in  himself  less  de 
serving.  He  gives  several  instances  of  very  great  strokes 
in  all  the  three  kinds,  especially  in  the  last,  when  it  was 
necessary,  for  the  good  of  the  public,  to  bestow  the  va 
lour  and  conduct  of  one  man  upon  another,  and  that  of 
many  to  one  man  :  nay  even,  upon  a  good  occasion,  a 
man  may  be  robbed  of  his  victory  by  a  person  that  did 
not  command  in  the  action.*  The  restoring  and  destroy 
ing  the  public  may  be  ascribed  to  persons  who  had  no 


*  Major-General  Webb  obtained  a  glorious  victory  over  the  French, 
near  Wynedale,  in  the  year  1708.  He  was  sent  with  6000  of  the 
confederate  troops,  to  guard  a  great  convoy  to  the  allied  army,  be 
sieging  Lisle :  Count  de  la  Motte  came  out  from  Ghent,  with  near 
24,000  men,  to  intercept  them  ;  but  Major-General  Webb  disposed 
his  men  with  such  admirable  skill,  that  notwithstanding  the  vast  su 
periority  of  numbers,  by  the  pure  force  of  order  and  disposition,  the 
French  were  driven  back  in  two  or  three  successive  attempts ;  and, 
after  having  lost  6  or  7000  men,  could  be  brought  to  charge  no  more. 
This  may  justly  be  reckoned  among  the  greatest  actions  of  that  war  : 
but  the  Duke  of  Maryborough's  secretary,  in  his  letter  written  to 
England,  gave  all  the  honour  of  it  to  General  Cadogan,  the  Duke's 
favourite,  who  did  not  come  up  till  after  the  engagement.  This  was 
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hand  in  either.  The  author  exhorts  all  gentlemen  prac 
titioners  to  exercise  themselves  in  the  translatory,  be 
cause  the  existence  of  the  things  themselves  being  visi 
ble,  and  not  demanding  any  proof,  there  wants  nothing 
to  be  put  upon  the  public,  but  a  false  author,  or  a  false 
cause ;  which  is  no  great  presumption  upon  the  credu 
lity  of  mankind,  to  whom  the  secret  springs  of  things 
are  for  the  most  part  unknown. 

The  author  proceeds  to  give  some  precepts  as  to  the 
additory  ;  that  when  one  ascribes  anything  to  a  person 
which  does  not  belong  to  him,  the  lie  ought  to  be  cal 
culated  not  quite  contradictory  to  his  known  qualities ; 
for  example,  one  would  not  make  the  French  King  pre 
sent  at  a  Protestant  conventicle ;  nor,  like  Queen  Eliza 
beth,  restore  the  overplus  of  taxes  to  his  subjects.  One 
would  not  bring  in  the  Emperor  giving  two  months'  pay 
in  advance  to  his  troops ;  nor  the  Dutch  paying  more 
than  their  quota.*  One  would  not  make  the  same  per- 
sonf  zealous  for  a  standing  army,  and  public  liberty ; 
nor  an  atheist  support  the  church  ;  nor  a  lewd  fellow  $ 
a  reformer  of  manners ;  nor  a  hot-headed,  crack-brained 
coxcomb  §  forward  for  a  scheme  of  moderation.  But,  if 


so  resented  by  General  Webb,  that  he  left  the  army  in  disgust ;  and, 
coming  into  England  to  do  himself  justice,  received  the  unanimous 
thanks  of  the  House  of  Commons,  for  his  eminent  services  by  that 
great  action ;  which  was  also  acknowledged,  in  a  distinguishing  man 
ner,  by  the  King  of  Prussia,  who  bestowed  on  him  the  Order  of  Ge 
nerosity. 

*  He  seems  to  refer  to  the  positions  of  Dr  Hare,  in  his  Defence 
of  the  Allies. 

t  Duke  of  Marlborough. 

I  Wharton. 

§  Steele. 
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it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  a  person  is  to  have  some 
good  adventitious  quality  given  him,  the  author's  pre 
cept  is,  that  it  should  not  be  done  at  first  in  extremo 
gradu.  For  example,  they  should  not  make  a  covet 
ous  man  give  away  all  at  once  five  thousand  pounds 
in  a  charitable,  generous  way  ;  twenty  or  thirty  pounds 
may  suffice  at  first.  They  should  not  introduce  a  person 
of  remarkable  ingratitude  to  his  benefactors,  rewarding 
a  poor  man  for  some  good  office  that  was  done  him 
thirty  years  ago  ;  but  they  may  allow  him  to  acknow 
ledge  a  service  to  a  person,  who  is  capable  still  to  do  him 
another.  A  man,  whose  personal  courage  is  suspected, 
is  not  at  first  to  drive  whole  squadrons  before  him ;  but 
he  may  be  allowed  the  merit  of  some  squabble,  or  throw 
ing  a  bottle  at  his  adversary's  head.* 

It  will  not  be  allowed  to  make  a  great  man,  that  is  a 
known  despiser  of  religion,  spend  whole  days  in  his  closet 
at  his  devotion;  but  you  may  with  safety  make  him  sit 
out  public  prayers  with  decency .f  A  great  man,f  who 
has  never  been  known  willingly  to  pay  a  just  debt,  ought 
not,  all  of  a  sudden,  to  be  introduced  making  restitu 
tion  of  thousands  he  has  cheated  ;  let  it  suffice  at  first 
to  pay  twenty  pounds  to  a  friend,  who  has  lost  his  note. 

He  lays  down  the  same  rules  in  the  detractory  or  de 
famatory  kind ;  that  they  should  not  be  quite  opposite 
to  the  qualities  the  persons  are  supposed  to  have.  Thus 


*  These  insinuations  are  directed  against  the  Duke  of  Marlbo- 
rough,  whom  the  supporters  of  ministry  taxed  justly  with  avarice, 
and  plausibly  with  ingratitude,  but  most  absurdly  with  personal 
cowardice. 

t  The  Earl  of  Wharton  is  again  assailed. 

+  Lord  Godolphin,  apparently. 
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it  will  not  be  found  according  to  the  sound  rules  of 
pseudology,  to  report  of  a  pious  and  religious  Prince, 
that  he  neglects  his  devotion,  and  would  introduce  he 
resy  ;*  but  you  may  report  of  a  merciful  Prince,  that  he 
has  pardoned  a  criminal,  who  did  not  deserve  it.  You 
will  be  unsuccessful  if  you  give  out  of  a  great  man,  who 
is  remarkable  for  his  frugality  for  the  public,  that  he 
squanders  away  the  nation's  money ;  but  you  may  safely 
relate  that  he  hoards  it :  you  must  not  affirm  he  took  a 
bribe,  but  you  may  freely  censure  him  for  being  tardy  in 
his  payments ;  because,  though  neither  may  be  true,  yet 
the  last  is  credible,  the  first  not.f  Of  an  open-hearted, 
generous  minister,  you  are  not  to  say,  that  he  was  in  an 
intrigue  to  betray  his  country ;  but  you  may  affirm,  with 
some  probability,  that  he  was  in  an  intrigue  with  a  lady.  J 
He  warns  all  practitioners  to  take  good  heed  to  these 
precepts ;  for  want  of  which,  many  of  their  lies  of  late 
have  proved  abortive  or  short-lived. 

In  the  sixth  chapter,  he  treats  of  the  miraculous ;  by 
which  he  understands  anything  that  exceeds  the  com 
mon  degrees  of  probability.  In  respect  to  the  people,  it 
is  divided  into  two  sorts,  the  TO  <po€tf>or  or  the  TO  dtpft&ft 
terrifying  lies,  and  animating  or  encouraging  lies ;  both 
being  extremely  useful  on  their  proper  occasions.  Con 
cerning  the  TO  f  o£e/>ox,  he  gives  several  rules ;  one  of  which 
is,  that  terrible  objects  should  not  be  too  frequently 
shewn  to  the  people,  lest  they  grow  familiar.  He  says, 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  people  of  England 


*  Queen  Anne  was  taxed  with  favour  to  the  Papists, 
t  The  Earl  of  Oxford  was  remarkably  tenacious  of  the  public 
money,  even  towards  just  creditors. 

i  Lord  Bolingbroke's  gay  life  is  here  alluded  to. 
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should  be  frighted  with  the  French  King  and  the  Pre 
tender  once  a-year ;  but  that  the  bears  should  be  chained 
up  again  till  that  time  twelvemonth.  The  want  of  ob 
serving  this  so  necessary  a  precept,  in  bringing  out  the 
raw  head  and  bloody  bones  upon  every  trifling  occasion, 
has  produced  great  indifference  in  the  vulgar  of  late 
years.*  As  to  the  animating  or  encouraging  lies,  he  gives 
the  following  rules :  that  they  shall  not  far  exceed  the 
common  degrees  of  probability ;  that  there  should  be 
variety  of  them ;  and  the  same  lie  not  obstinately  in 
sisted  upon  :  that  the  promissory  or  prognosticating  lies 
should  not  be  upon  short  days,  for  fear  the  authors  should 
have  the  shame  and  confusion  to  see  themselves  speedily 
contradicted.  He  examines,  by  these  rules,  that  well- 
meant  but  unfortunate  lie  of  the  conquest  of  France, 
which  continued  near  twenty  years  together  ;f  but  at 
last,  by  being  too  obstinately  insisted  upon,  it  was  worn 
threadbare,  and  became  unsuccessful. 

As  to  the  TO  TefarJSif,  or  the  prodigious,  he  has  little 
to  advise,  but  that  their  comets,  whales,  and  dragons, 
should  be  sizeable ;  their  storms,  tempests,  and  earth 
quakes,  without  the  reach  of  a  day's  journey  of  a  man 
and  horse. 

The  seventh  chapter  is  wholly  taken  up  in  an  inquiry, 
which  of  the  two  parties  are  the  greatest  artists  in  poli 
tical  lying.  He  owns,  that  sometimes  the  one  party,  and 
sometimes  the  other,  is  better  believed  ;  but  that  they 
have  both  very  good  geniuses  among  them.  He  attri- 


*  The  Whig  pamphlets  of  the  period  uniformly  charged  on  the 
Tory  ministry  the  design  of  bringing  in  the  Pretender, 
t  During  the  reigns  of  King  William  and  Queen  Anne. 
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butes  the  ill  success  of  either  party  to  their  glutting  the 
market,  and  retailing  too  much  of  a  bad  commodity  at 
once  :  when  there  is  too  great  a  quantity  of  worms,  it  is 
hard  to  catch  gudgeons.  He  proposes  a  scheme  for  the 
recovery  of  the  credit  of  any  party,  which  indeed  seems 
to  be  somewhat  chimerical,  and  does  not  savour  of  that 
sound  judgment  the  author  has  shewn  in  the  rest  of  the 
work.  It  amounts  to  this,  that  the  party  should  agree  to 
vent  nothing  but  truth  for  three  months  together,  which 
will  give  them  credit  for  six  months  lying  afterwards.  He 
owns,  that  he  believes  it  almost  impossible  to  find  fit 
persons  to  execute  this  scheme.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
chapter,  he  inveighs  severely  against  the  folly  of  parties, 
in  retaining  scoundrels,  and  men  of  low  genius,  to  retail 
their  lies ;  such  as  most  of  the  present  news-writers  are ; 
who,  except  a  strong  bent  and  inclination  towards  the 
profession,  seem  to  be  wholly  ignorant  in  the  rules  of 
pseudology,  and  not  at  all  qualified  for  so  weighty  a 
trust. 

In  his  next  chapter,  he  treats  of  some  extraordinary 
geniuses,  who  have  appeared  of  late  years,  especially  in 
their  disposition  towards  the  miraculous.  He  advises  those 
hopeful  young  men  to  turn  their  invention  to  the  service 
of  their  country ;  it  being  inglorious,  at  this  time,  to 
employ  their  talent  in  prodigious  fox-chases,  horse-cour 
ses,  feats  of  activity  in  driving  of  coaches,  jumping,  run 
ning,  swallowing  of  peaches,  pulling  out  whole  sets  of 
teeth  to  clean,  &c.*  when  their  country  stands  in  so  much 
need  of  their  assistance. 


*  Referring  to  the  numerous  advertisements  and  newspaper  para 
graphs,  containing  such  marvellous  annunciations. 
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The  eighth  chapter  is  a  project  for  uniting  the  several 
smaller  corporations  of  liars  into  one  society.  It  is  too 
tedious  to  give  a  full  account  of  the  whole  scheme :  what 
is  most  remarkable  is,  that  this  society  ought  to  consist 
of  the  heads  of  each  party ;  that  no  lie  is  to  pass  current 
without  their  approbation,  they  being  the  best  judges  of 
the  present  exigences,  and  what  sorts  of  lies  are  de 
manded  ;  that  in  such  a  corporation  there  ought  to  be 
men  of  all  professions,  that  TO  «sr/>£Vor,  and  the  TO  eJxoyw, 
that  is,  decency  and  probability,  maybe  observed  as  much 
as  possible ;  that,  besides  the  persons  abovementioned, 
this  society  ought  to  consist  of  the  hopeful  geniuses  about 
the  town  (of  which  there  are  great  plenty  to  be  picked 
up  in  the  several  coffeehouses,)  travellers,  virtuosoes,  fox- 
hunters,  jockeys,  attorneys,  old  seamen  and  soldiers  out 
of  the  hospitals  of  Greenwich  and  Chelsea ;  to  this  so 
ciety,  so  constituted,  ought  to  be  committed  the  sole 
management  of  lying ;  that  in  their  outer-room  there 
ought  always  to  attend  some  persons  endowed  with  a 
great  stock  of  credulity,  a  generation  that  thrives  mightily 
in  this  soil  and  climate  :  he  thinks  a  sufficient  number 
of  them  may  be  picked  up  anywhere  about  the  Exchange : 
these  are  to  circulate  what  the  others  coin ;  for  no  man 
spreads  a  lie  with  so  good  a  grace  as  he  that  believes 
it :  that  the  rule  of  the  society  be,  to  invent  a  lie,  and 
sometimes  two,  for  every  day;  in  the  choice  of  which, 
great  regard  ought  to  be  had  to  the  weather,  and  the 
season  of  the  year :  your  9<>£e/>*,  or  terrifying  lies,  do 
mighty  well  in  November  and  December,  but  not  so 
well  in  May  and  June,  unless  the  easterly  winds  reign : 
that  it  ought  to  be  penal  for  anybody  to  talk  of  any 
thing  but  the  lie  of  the  day :  that  the  society  is  to  main 
tain  a  sufficient  number  of  spies  at  Court,  and  other 
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places,  to  furnish  hints  and  topics  for  invention,  and  a 
general  correspondence  of  all  the  market-towns  for  cir 
culating  their  lies  :  that  if  any  one  of  the  society  were 
observed  to  blush,  or  look  out  of  countenance,  or  want  a 
necessary  circumstance  in  telling  the  lie,  he  ought  to  be 
expelled,  and  declared  incapable:  besides  the  roaring  lies, 
there  ought  to  be  a  private  committee  for  whisperers, 
constituted  of  the  ablest  men  of  the  society.  Here  the 
author  makes  a  digression  in  praise  of  the  Whig  party, 
for  the  right  understanding  and  use  of  proof-lies.  A 
proof-lie  is  like  a  proof-charge  for  a  piece  of  ordnance, 
to  try  a  standard  credulity.  Of  such  a  nature  he  takes 
tran substantiation  to  be  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  a  proof- 
article,  which  if  any  one  swallows,  they  are  sure  he  will 
digest  everything  else ;  therefore  the  Whig  party  do 
wisely,  to  try  the  credulity  of  the  people  sometimes  by 
swingers,  that  they  may  be  able  to  judge  to  what  height 
they  may  charge  them  afterwards.  Towards  the  end 
of  this  chapter,  he  warns  the  heads  of  parties  against 
believing  their  own  lies,  which  has  proved  of  pernicious 
consequences  of  late ;  both  a  wise  party,  and  a  wise 
nation,  having  regulated  their  affairs  upon  lies  of  their 
own  invention.  The  causes  of  this  he  supposes  to  be, 
too  great  a  zeal  and  intenseness  in  the  practice  of  this 
art,  and  a  vehement  heat  in  mutual  conversation,  where 
by  they  persuade  one  another,  that  what  they  wish,  and 
report  to  be  true,  is  really  so :  that  all  parties  have  been 
subject  to  this  misfortune.  The  Jacobites  have  been  con 
stantly  infested  with  it ;  but  the  Whigs  of  late  seemed 
even  to  exceed  them  in  this  ill  habit  and  weakness.  To 
this  chapter  the  author  subjoins  a  calendar  of  lies,  proper 
for  the  several  months  of  the  year. 
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The  ninth  chapter  treats  of  the  celerity  and  duration 
of  lies.  As  to  the  celerity  of  their  motion,  the  author 
says  it  is  almost  incredible :  he  gives  several  instances  of 
lies,  that  have  gone  faster  than  a  man  can  ride  post : 
your  terrifying  lies  travel  at  a  prodigious  rate,  above  ten 
miles  an  hour :  your  whispers  move  in  a  narrow  vortex, 
but  very  swiftly.  The  author  says,  it  is  impossible  to 
explain  several  phenomena  in  relation  to  the  celerity  of 
lies,  without  the  supposition  of  synchronism  and' combi 
nation.  As  to  the  duration  of  lies,  he  says  there  are  of 
all  sorts,  from  hours  and  days,  to  ages ;  that  there  are 
some,  which,  like  insects,  die  and  revive  again  in  a  dif 
ferent  form ;  that  good  artists,  like  people  who  build 
upon  a  short  lease,  will  calculate  the  duration  of  a  lie 
surely  to  answer  their  purpose ;  to  last  just  as  long,  and 
no  longer,  than  the  turn  is  served. 

The  tenth  chapter  treats  of  the  characteristics  of  lies ; 
how  to  know  when,  where,  and  by  whom,  invented. 
Your  Dutch,  English,  and  French  ware  are  amply  dis 
tinguished  from  one  another ;  an  Exchange  lie  from  one 
coined  at  the  other  end  of  the  town :  great  judgment  is 
to  be  shewn  as  to  the  place  where  the  species  is  intend 
ed  to  circulate :  Very  low  and  base  coin  will  serve  for 
Wapping:  there  are  several  coffee-houses,  that  have  their 
particular  stamps,  which  a  judicious  practitioner  may 
easily  know.  All  your  great  men  have  their  proper  phan- 
tateustics.  The  author,  says  he,  has  attained,  by  study 
and  application,  to  so  great  skill  in  this  matter,  that, 
bring  him  any  lie,  he  can  tell  whose  image  it  bears  so 
truly,  as  the  great  man  himself  shall  not  have  the  face 
to  deny  it.  The  promissory  lies  of  great  men  are  known 
by  shouldering,  hugging,  squeezing,  smiling,  bowing ; 
and  their  lies  in  matter  of  fact,  by  immoderate  swearing. 
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He  spends  the  whole  eleventh  chapter  on  one  simple 
question,  Whether  a  lie  is  hest  contradicted  by  truth, 
or  hy  another  lie  ?  The  author  says,  that,  considering  the 
large  extent  of  the  cylindrical  surface  of  the  soul,  and  the 
great  propensity  to  believe  lies  in  the  generality  of  man 
kind  of  late  years,  he  thinks  the  properest  contradiction 
to  a  lie,  is  another  lie.  For  example  ;  if  it  should  be 
reported  that  the  Pretender  was  at  London,  one  would 
not  contradict  it  by  saying,  he  never  was  in  England ; 
but  you  must  prove  by  eye-witnesses,  that  he  came  no 
farther  than  Greenwich,  and  then  went  back  again.  Thus 
if  it  be  spread  about,  that  a  great  person  were  dying  of 
some  disease,  you  must  not  say  the  truth,  that  they  are 
in  health,  and  never  had  such  a  disease,  but  that  they 
are  slowly  recovering  of  it.  So  there  was  not  long  ago 
a  gentleman,  who  affirmed,  that  the  treaty  with  France, 
for  bringing  popery  and  slavery  into  England,  was  sign 
ed  the  15th  of  September ;  to  which  another  answered 
very  judiciously,  not,  by  opposing  truth  to  his  lie,  that 
there  was  no  such  treaty ;  but  that,  to  his  certain  know 
ledge,  there  were  many  things  in  that  treaty  not  yet  ad 
justed. 

[The  account  of  the  second  volume  of  this  excellent 
treatise  is  reserved  for  another  time.] 
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HOUSE  OF  LORDS 

TO 
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APRIL  9,  1713. 

REVISED  BY  DR  SWIFT,  AT  THE  COMMAND  OP  THE  LORD  TREASU 
RER  ;  AND  DELIVERED  BY  THE  DUKE  OP  GRAFTON. 


"  LORD  TREASURER  shewed  me  some  of  the  Queen's  speech,  which 
I  corrected  in  several  places ;  and  penned  the  vote  of  address  of  thanks 
for  the  speech." — Journal  de  Stella,  March  8,  1712-13. 

<f  Lord  Treasurer  engaged  me  to  dine  with  him  to-day ;  and  I  had 
ready  what  he  wanted." — Ibid.  March  15. 

"  I  dined  again  with  Lord  Treasurer ;  but,  the  Parliament  being 
prorogued,  I  must  keep  what  I  have  till  next  week ;  for  I  believe  he 
will  not  see  it  till  the  evening  before  the  session." — Ibid.  March  17. 

"  I  dined  again  with  the  Lord  Treasurer ;  and  though  the  busi 
ness  I  had  with  him  is  something  against  Thursday,  when  the  Par 
liament  is  to  meet,  and  this  is  Tuesday,  he  put  it  off  till  to-morrow." 
— Ibid.  April  7,  1713. 


,  your  Majesty's  most  dutiful  and  loyal  subjects, 
the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal  in  parliament  assem 
bled,  do,  with  the  greatest  joy  and  satisfaction,  return 
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our  humble  thanks  to  your  Majesty,  for  your  most  gra-, 
cious  speech  from  the  throne ;  and  for  communicating  to 
this  House  that  peace  is  agreed  on,  so  honourable  to  your 
Majesty,  and  safe  and  advantageous  to  your  kingdoms ; 
by  which  we  hope,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  that  your 
people  will  in  a  few  years  recover  themselves,  after  so 
long  and  expensive  a  war.  AVe  likewise  beg  leave  to  con 
gratulate  with  your  Majesty  upon  the  success  of  your 
endeavours  for  a  general  peace  ;  whereby  the  tranquilli 
ty  and  welfare  of  Europe  will  be  owing,  (next  to  the 
Divine  Providence)  to  your  Majesty's  wisdom  and  good 
ness.  We  never  had  the  least  doubt  that  your  Majesty, 
who  is  the  greatest  ornament  and  protector  of  the  Pro 
testant  religion,  would  do  every  thing  for  securing  the 
Protestant  succession ;  towards  which  nothing  can  be 
more  necessary  than  the  perfect  harmony  there  is  be 
tween  your  Majesty  and  the  House  of  Hanover.  And 
we  do  humbly  assure  your  Majesty,  that,  as  you  are 
pleased  to  express  your  dependence,  (next  under  God,) 
upon  the  duty  and  affection  of  your  people ;  we  think 
ourselves  bound,  by  the  greatest  ties  of  religion,  loyalty, 
and  gratitude,  to  make  all  returns  that  can  be  due,  from 
the  most  obedient  subjects,  to  the  most  indulgent  sove 
reign. 


VOL.  VI.  N 


A  MODEST  INQUIRY 

INTO    THE 

REASONS  OF  THE  JOY 

EXPRESSED    BY 

A  CERTAIN  SET  OF  PEOPLE, 
UPON  THE  SPREADING  OF  A  REPORT 

OF 

HER  MAJESTY'S  DEATH. 

FIRST  PUBLISHED,  FEB.  4,  1713-14. 


OUR  author  has  given  the  following  account  of  the  Queen's  ill 
ness,  and  its  effect  upon  the  state  of  parties  : — "  In  the  midst  of  these 
dispositions  at  Court,  the  Queen  fell  dangerously  sick  at  Windsor, 
about  1713.  It  was  confidently  reported  in  town  that  she  was  dead, 
and  the  heads  of  the  expecting  party  were  said  to  have  various  meet 
ings  thereupon,  and  a  great  hurrying  of  chairs  and  coaches  to  and 
from  the  Earl  of  Wharton's  house.  Whether  this  were  true  or  not, 
yet  this  much  is  certain,  that  the  expressions  of  joy  appeared  very 
frequent  and  loud  among  many  of  that  party ;  which  proceeding,  men 

of  form  did  not  allow  to  be  altogether  decent." "  The  Queen  had 

early  notice  of  this  behaviour  among  the  discontented  leaders  during 
her  illness.  It  was,  indeed,  an  affair  of  such  a  nature,  as  required  no 
aggravation,  which,  however,  would  not  have  been  wanting ;  the  wo 
men  of  both  parties,*  who  then  attended  her  Majesty,  being  well  dis 
posed  to  represent  it  in  the  strongest  light.  The  result  was,  that  the 

•  The  Queen's  favour  was  then  divided  between  Lady  Masham  and  the  Duchess 
of  Somerset. 
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Queen  immediately  laid  aside  all  her  schemes  and  visions  of  reconci 
ling  the  two  opposite  interests,  and  entered  upon  a  firm  resolution  of 
adhering  to  the  old  English  principles,  from  an  opinion  that  the  ad 
verse  party  waited  impatiently  for  her  death,  upon  views  little  con 
sisting,  (as  the  language  and  opinion  went  then,)  with  the  safety  of 
the  Constitution,  either  in  church  or  state." — An  Inquiry  into  the 
Behaviour  of  the  Queens  last  Ministry,  vol.  V. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  resentment  of  so  cutting  an 
affront  sunk  deep  into  the  Queen's  mind ;  and  if  she  ever  entertained 
any  serious  thought  of  disappointing  the  succession  of  the  House  of 
Hanover,  perhaps  it  may  be  dated  from  that  period.  At  all  events, 
she  evinced,  from  that  time,  an  irreconcilable  dislike  to  the  Whigs. 
The  following  tract  was  written  by  Mrs  Manley,  under  the  direction 
of  Swift,  to  excite  the  sympathy  of  the  public  with  the  resentment  of 
their  Sovereign. 


THAT  this  inquiry  is  made  by  a  private  person,  and  not 
by  her  Majesty's  attorneyrgeneral ;  and  that  such  noto 
rious  offenders  have  met  only  with  an  expostulation,  in 
stead  of  an  indictment ;  will  at  once  be  an  everlasting 
proof  of  the  lenity  of  the  government,  and  of  the  un 
provoked  and  groundless  barbarity  of  such  a  proceeding. 
Amid  the  pious  intercessions  of  her  Majesty's  dutiful 
subjects  at  the  throne  of  grace,  for  her  health  and  reco 
very  ;  that  others  of  them  should  receive  the  news  of  her 
death  with  joy,  and  spread  it  with  industry,  will  hardly 
appear  probable  to  any,  except  to  those  who  have  been 
witnesses  of  such  vile  practices,  not  only  in  her  Majes 
ty's  capital  city,  but  in  several  other  places  in  the  king 
dom  ;  not  only  near  Charing-cross,  but  at  some  market- 
crosses  :  that  their  passion  on  such  an  occasion  should 
prove  too  unruly  even  for  the  caution  demanded  in  the 
belief  of  news  still  uncertain,  for  the  severity  of  the  laws, 
and  for  the  common  decency  that  is  due  to  the  fall  even 
of  the  greatest  enemy :  that  not  only  those  who  were 
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sharers  of  the  common  blessings  of  her  mild  government, 
but  such  as  had  been  wanned  by  its  kinder  influences ; 
not  only  those  who  owed  their  honours,  their  riches,  and 
other  superfluities,  but  even  the  necessaries  of  life,  to 
her  bounty ;  such  as  ate  her  bread,  wore  her  raiment, 
and  were  protected  under  the  shelter  of  her  roof;  should 
not  be  able  for  a  moment  to  stifle  their  eager  and  impa 
tient  ingratitude :  that  this  behaviour  should  not  only 
appear  in  those  vile  and  detestable  places  which  are  de 
dicated  to  faction  and  disorder ;  but  that  it  should  in 
fect  her  Majesty's  palaces  and  chapels  (where  the  ac 
customed  devotion  for  her  health  and  prosperity  was  de 
rided  :)  these,  I  say,  are  facts  that  might  demand  a  fulf 
proof,  could  I  not  appeal  to  their  own  consciences,  and 
the  uncontestable  evidence  of  credible  persons. 

I  will,  for  once,  suppose  some  foreigner,  unacquainted 
with  our  temper  and  affairs,  to  be  disturbed  in  his  walks 
by  some  of  the  revels  at  Charing-cross  upon  this  occa 
sion,  or  by  chance  to  stumble  into  a  neighbouring  cof 
fee-house  :  would  not  his  curiosity  prompt  him  to  ad 
dress  himself  to  the  company,  after  the  following  man 
ner  ? 

"  Gentlemen,  Though  I  am  no  Englishman,  I  rejoice 
as  much  at  the  fall  of  a  tyrant  as  any  of  you.  Surely 
this  Queen  Anne  exceeded  both  Nero  and  Caligula  in 
acts  of  cruelty.  May  I  beg  you  to  relate  to  me  some 
particulars  ?  As  for  you,  gentlemen,  who  express  such 
unusual  joy,  no  doubt  but  there  are  at  this  time  multi 
tudes  of  your  relations  and  friends  in  prison ;  who  were 
to  be  executed  the  next  day,  if  this  lucky  accident  had 
not  prevented  it." 

Give  me  leave  to  imagine  some  poor  disconsolate  ho 
nest  gentleman,  at  the  same  time,  accidentally  among 
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them,  thus  answering  this  foreigner  :  "  Alas  !  sir,  this 
good  Queen,  whom  they  now  report  to  be  dead,  during 
a  reign  of  twelve  years,  never  shed  one  drop  of  blood  for 
any  misdemeanours  against  herself." 

For.  Well,  sir,  allowing  what  you  have  said  to  be 
true,  may  not  the  late  administration  have  been  render 
ed  merciful  by  the  indulgence  of  those  entrusted  with 
the  execution  of  the  laws ;  and  yet,  the  Queen,  of  whom 
we  are  speaking,  have  been  in  her  own  nature  a  wicked 
and  cruel  person  ? 

Gent.  Alas !  sir,  quite  the  contrary ;  this  excellent 
Queen  was  the  greatest  pattern  of  all  princely  and 
Christian  virtues  that  ever  adorned  a  throne  ;  just,  pa 
tient,  firm,  devout,  charitable,  affable,  compassionate, 
the  sincerest  friend,  the  kindest  mistress,  the  best  wife ! 

For.  Perhaps  she  was  of  a  different  religion ;  inclin 
ed  to  Popery,  which  has  been  for  many  years  held  in 
the  utmost  detestation  in  this  country. 

Gent.  Sir,  this  pious  Princess,  as  she  was  early  edu 
cated  in  the  religion  of  her  country,  so,  amid  a  court 
corrupted  both  in  principles  and  manners,  she  gave  con 
stant  proofs  of  her  unshaken  perseverance  in  it ;  and, 
by  her  unblemished  life,  proved  as  great  an  ornament 
to  the  church  of  which  she  was  a  member,  as  she  was  a 
steady  professor  of  its  doctrine,  and  constant  frequenter 
of  its  devotions.  To  the  Protestant  religion,  she  sacri 
ficed  her  most  tender  interests.*  Where  is  that  boast 
ed  patriot,  who  acted  a  more  generous  part  for  the  good 


*  Every  reader  must  remember  Queen  Anne's  conduct  at  the  Re 
volution. 
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of  his  country  in  the  most  perilous  times  ?  And,  since 
Providence  set  the  crown  upon  her  head,  in  what  single 
instance  has  she  departed  from  those  maxims  ? 

For.  I  confess,  then,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  find  out  the 
cause  of  so  great  an  exultation  for  the  death  of  so  ex 
cellent  a  Princess :  but  it  has  sometimes  happened,  by 
the  connivance  of  good  monarchs,  that  their  people  have 
been  oppressed ;  and  that  perhaps  might  be  your  case 
in  the  late  reign. 

Gent.  So  much  otherwise,  that  no  annals  can  pro 
duce  a  reign  freer  from  oppression.  Our  gracious  Queen 
"  never  accepted  the  persons  of  the  wicked,  nor  over 
threw  the  righteous  in  judgment.  Whose  ox  or  whose 
ass  did  she  take  ?  She  was  always  ready  to  relieve,  but 
never  to  oppress,  the  poor,  the  fatherless,  and  the  af 
flicted.  Her  heart  was  not  lifted  up  above  her  brethren ; 
nor  did  she  turn  aside  from  the  commandment,  to  the 
right  or  to  the  left."  Her  compassionate  mind  pitied 
even  those  countries  which  suffered  by  the  power  of  her 
victorious  arms.  Where  are  the  least  effects  of  the 
pride  and  cruelty  of  Queen  Anne  to  be  discovered  ?  So 
impossible  is  it  to  brand  her  government  with  any  in 
stance  of  severity,  that  perhaps  it  may  be  more  justly 
censured  for  excess  of  clemency ;  a  clemency,  the  con 
tinuance  whereof  had  once  brought  her  into  the  utmost 
distress,  till  that  tender  regard,  which  she  had  always 
shewn  for  the  liberties  of  her  subjects,  taught  them  in 
return  to  struggle  as  hard  for  the  liberty  of  their  sove 
reign  ;  even  for  that  common  right  of  all  mankind,  the 
choosing  her  own  servants. 

For.  Give  me  leave  to  make  another  supposition. 
Princes  sometimes  turn  liberality  into  profusion,  squan- 
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der  their  treasure,  and  impoverish  their  people.  May 
nothing  of  this  kind  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  de 
ceased  Queen  ? 

Gent.  You  cannot  but  have  heard,  that,  when  she 
came  to  the  crown,  she  found  a  dangerous  war  prepared 
for  her,  in  which  it  pleased  God  to  bless  her  with  an 
unexpected  success.  When  the  purposes  seemed  to  be 
answered  for  which  it  was  undertaken,  she  thought  fit  to 
stop  the  vital  streams  of  the  blood  and  treasure  of  her 
people,  and  to  put  a  period  to  a  war,  that  now  served 
only  to  gratify  the  covetousness  or  ambition  of  those 
she  was  confederated  with,  as  well  as  the  vast  designs 
of  a  faction  at  home ;  and,  with  peace,  to  endeavour  to 
settle  such  a  commerce  as  might  in  some  measure  re 
imburse  her  subjects  of  the  vast  treasure  they  had  ex 
pended.  Alas  !  here  is  her  crime ;  touching  those  points 
she  "  is  now  called  in  question"  by  those  gentlemen.  As 
for  her  own  expenses,  I  wish  they  had  reached  as  far 
as  the  necessaries  and  conveniencies  of  life,  which,  some 
can  testify,  she  has  often  denied  herself,  that  she  might 
have  to  give  to  those  who  were  in  want.  If  ever  her 
liberality  exceeded  its  just  bounds,  it  was  to  a  set  of 
men  who  would  now  use  the  riches  they  enjoy  by  her 
bounty,  to  insult  her.  Devotion  and  business  were  all 
the  pleasures  of  her  life  :  when  she  had  any  relaxation 
from  the  latter,  it  was  only  by  some  painful  attack  of 
the  gout.  The  cares  of  government,  no  doubt,  had  pre 
judiced  her  constitution :  but  monsters  sure  are  they, 
that  can  rejoice  for  the  loss  of  a  life  worn  out  in  their 
own  service.  1  hope  you  will  have  the  goodness  to  be 
lieve  there  are  but  few  of  us  who  deserve  this  infamous 
character.  The  bulk  of  her  subjects,  and  many  good 
Christians  besides,  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  are,  no 
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doubt,  daily  offering  up  their  ardent  prayers  and  vows 
for  the  preservation  of  so  precious  a  life. 

For.  From  what  you  have  said,  I  readily  condemn 
the  unseasonable  joy  of  those  gentlemen  ;  but  mankind 
are  governed  by  their  interest.  You  Englishmen  sel 
dom  disguise  your  passions.  A  monarch  may  have  a 
thousand  good  qualities ;  but  particular  men,  who  do 
not  feel  the  benign  influence  of  them,  may  be  tempted, 
perhaps,  to  wish  for  a  change. 

Gent.  Give  me  leave  to  whisper  you :  That  man  of 
quality,  whom  you  see  in  such  an  ecstacy,  enjoys,  by  her 
Majesty's  bounty,  one  of  the  most  advantageous  places 
of  the  kingdom. — That  other  gentleman's  coach,  that 
stands  there  at  the  door,  was  bought  with  her  Majesty's 
money. — The  laced  coat,  the  hat  and  feather,  that  of 
ficer  wears,  were  purchased  with  her  pay  ;  and  you  see 
her  arms  on  his  gorget.* — This  noble  person's  relations 
have  been  brought  from  the  lowest  degree  of  gentlemen, 
and  surfeited  with  riches  and  honours,  by  her  Majesty : 
so  that  she  may  truly  complain,  "  She  has  nourished 


*  The  officers  of  the  army,  and  particularly  of  the  guards,  were 
naturally  attached  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  and  to  that  party 
which  was  disposed  to  renew  the  war  against  France.  Some  of  these 
military  gentlemen  participated  more  in  the  joy  evinced  upon  report 
of  the  Queen's  death,  than  was  consistent  with  either  loyalty  or  de 
cency.  The  Duke  of  OrmOnd  had  a  scheme  for  obliging  ten  or 
twelve  of  the  most  indiscreet  among  these  officers  to  sell  their  com 
missions,  and  government  was  to  advance  10,000/.  to  assist  persons 
to  purchase  them  who  might  be  better  affected  to  the  Queen's  person. 
But  this  plan,  which  probably  boded  no  good  to  the  Hanover  suc 
cession,  was  frustrated  by  the  Earl  of  Oxford's  neglecting  to  provide 
the  necessary  funds.—- See  Inquiry  into  the  Behaviour  of  the  Queen's 
last  Ministry. 
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and  brought  up  children,  but  they  have  rebelled  against 
her." 

For.  Truly,  sir,  I  am  amazed  at  what  you  say ;  and 
yet  there  appears  so  much  candour  and  confidence  in 
your  assertions,  that  I  can  hardly  suspect  the  truth  of 
them.  I  have  travelled  through  many  a  desolate  coun 
try,  and  heard  the  groans  of  many  an  afflicted  people, 
who  would  have  thought  themselves  blessed,  if  the 
united  virtues  of  this  lady  had  been  parcelled  out  among 
all  their  governors.  Those  virtues  of  Princes  that  most 
dazzle  the  eyes  of  mankind,  are  often  dearly  paid  for  by 
their  people,  who  are  forced  to  purchase  them  a  place  in 
the  annals  of  fame  at  the  dear  price  of  their  blood  and 
treasure:  and  I  believe  they  would  seldom  find  fault 
with  them  for  being  peaceably  inclined,  I  am  a  stran 
ger  ;  and  in  such  a  disorderly  night  as  this,  may  meet 
with  some  affront :  so  must  bid  you  farewell ;  hoping 
you  will  find  this  melancholy  news  contradicted. 

I  may  appeal  to  any  impartial  reader,  whether  there 
is  anything  forced  or  unnatural  in  this  dialogue ;  and 
then  desire  him  to  pass  his  judgment  upon  the  proceed 
ings  of  those  who  rejoiced  at  her  death.  But  to  return 
to  my  inquiry. 

The  circumstances  of  Queen  Elizabeth  much  resemble 
those  of  her  present  Majesty,  with  'this  difference,  that 
Queen  Elizabeth  was  forced  upon  many  great  and  re 
markable  pieces  of  severity,  from  which  it  has  pleased 
God  to  free  her  present  Majesty ;  I  hope,  as  a  particu 
lar  blessing  upon  her  reign,  and  indulgence  to  her  mer 
ciful  temper.  Though  there  were  many  factions  at  that 
time,  both  of  the  Papists  and  Puritans,  to  neither  of 
which  she  gave  much  quarter,  so  that  her  very  life  was 
often  conspired  against  by  many  sets  of  villains  among 
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the  Papists ;  though  she  had  no  posterity  to  revenge 
her  quarrels,  but,  on  the  contrary,  her  ministry  had  most 
reason  to  be  afraid  of  the  vengeance  of  the  successor ; 
yet  she  carried  the  respect  and  duty  of  her  subjects  with 
her  even  to  the  grave.  By  the  wise  and  close  manage 
ment  of  her  ministry,  her  being  sick  of  the  small-pox  at 
Hampton  Court  was  concealed  from  the  people  till  she 
was  almost  well.  Had  they  known  it,  it  would  have 
been  the  constant  subject  of  their  devotions,  as  every 
little  disorder  of  hers  was.  Whether  from  the  fear  of 
punishment,  a  regard  to  decency,  love  to  their  country, 
or  the  sense  of  their  duty  and  allegiance,  which  were  not 
extinguished  in  those  days  ;  none  of  those  multitudes, 
which  had  suffered  great  hardships,  durst  mutter,  or 
ever  dreamed  of  shewing  the  least  malice  or  insolence 
to  her,  even  in  her  old  age,  and  the  very  last  scene  of 
her  life  :  and  yet  she  was  a  true  friend  to  peace,  it  be 
ing  her  constant  maxim,  "  That  it  was  more  glorious  to 
prevent  a  war  by  wisdom,  than  to  finish  it  by  victories." 
When  she  had  a  mind  to  break  off  in  the  middle  of  a 
successful  war,  in  which  she  was  engaged  against  a  more 
formidable  power,*  and  a  more  hopeful  candidate  for 
universal  monarchy,  than  any  that  has  since  appeared ; 
a  war  that  was  managed  without  the  help  of  destructive 
funds,  and  large  issues  of  English  treasures  to  foreign 
states  ;  a  war  that  was  carried  on  with  the  proper  force 
of  the  nation,  viz.  their  fleets,  and  rather  served  to  bring 
in  great  quantities  of  bullion,  than  to  carry  it  out :  I 
say,  when  she  had  a  mind  to  make  peace,  I  do  not  hear 
that  every  little  retailer  of  politics  presumed  to  tell  her, 


*  Spain. 
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that  it  was  not  yet  time  to  lay  down  her  arms ;  that 
Spain  was  not  yet  sufficiently  reduced ;  that  the  balance 
of  Europe  was  not  perfectly  settled.  Indeed,  her  cap 
tain-general  for  that  war  seemed  to  reason  at  the  coun 
cil-board  with  too  much  warmth  for  the  continuance  of 
it ;  but  I  do  not  hear  that  her  lord-treasurer  was  dis 
graced  for  advertising  him  at  that  time,  "  that  the 
blood-thirsty  man  should  not  live  half  his  days  ;"*  a 
prophecy  but  too  truly  verified.  When  she  resolved  to 
bring  down  the  haughty  spirit  of  that  great  man,  I  do 
not  read  that  many  people  soothed  him  in  his  ambitious 
projects ;  except  his  flatterers,  Blunt  and  Cuffe,  to  whom 
he  spoke  these  remarkable  words  upon  the  scaffold : 
"  Ask  pardon  of  God  and  the  Queen  ;  for  you  were 
the  persons  that  chiefly  provoked  me  to  this  disloyalty." 
And  happy  had  it  been  for  him,  had  he  hearkened  to 
the  lord-keeper,  who  advised  him  to  submit  to  the 
Queen  his  sovereign,  and  to  remember  that  passage  of 
Seneca  :  "  If  the  law  punish  one  who  is  guilty,  he  must 
submit  to  justice ;  if  one  who  is  innocent,  he  must  sub 
mit  to  fortune." 

I  do  not  find  one  single  address  from  either  House 
of  Parliament,  advising  Queen  Elizabeth  to  vest  her 
captain-general  in  the  Low  Countries  with  more  power. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  recorded  to  her  lasting  honour, 
that  she  wrote  to  him,  "  to  allay  his  aspirings ;  that  she 
admired  how  a  man  whom  she  had  raised  out  of  the  dust, 
should  so  contemptuously  violate  her  commands ;  de 
siring  the  States  to  divest  him  of  that  absolute  autho- 


*  A  speech  which  Burleigh  is  said  to  have  made  to  Essex. — The 
parallel  between  these  two  great  men,  and  Oxford  and  Marlborough, 
is  obvious. 
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rity,  to  which  she  had  set  such  bounds  as  he  should  not 
pass."* 

When  this  prudent  Queen  had  demanded  and  ob 
tained  from  the  Dutch  the  Town  of  Flushing,  Castle 
of  Ramekins,  and  the  Isle  of  Brill,  to  be  surrendered  to 
her,  as  cautionary  for  re-payment  of  the  sums  she  might 
expend  in  their  service,  I  do  not  find  any  Englishman 
at  that  time  pleading  the  cause  of  the  distressed  Pro 
vinces,  (which  then,  indeed,  was  allowed  to  be  a  proper 
style,)  complaining  of  the  narrowness  of  their  frontier, 
and  remonstrating  against  this  as  a  hard  bargain  :  nor 
do  I  remember  that  her  successor  was  thanked  by  the 
nation  for  giving  up  those  cautionary  towns,  which  she 
thought  as  safe  in  her  own  hands  as  in  those  of  the  best 
of  her  allies.f 

This  excellent  Queen  was  sometimes,  indeed,  attack 
ed  with  pamphlets  :  particularly  by  one,  entitled,  "  The 
Gulf  wherein  England  will  be  swallowed  by  the  French 
Marriage :"  for  which,  Stubs:]:  and  Page,  (the  one  the 
author,  the  other  the  disperser,)  lost  each  their  right 
hand.  And,  to  shew  that  men  in  those  days  had  both 


*  Queen  Elizabeth  was  much  more  alarmed  than  pleased  by  the 
exuberant  power  with  which  the  States,  thinking  to  flatter  her  par 
tiality  for  Leicester,  invested  that  nobleman.  And  she  lost  no  time 
in  rebuking  him  for  accepting,  and  them  for  bestowing  on  him,  a 
sort  of  supreme  authority. 

t  King  James's  resignation  of  these  cautionary  towns,  has  always 
been  considered  as  a  great  blot  in  his  reign. 

J  John  Stubs,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Gent.,  a  most  rigid  Puritan,  au 
thor  of  "  A  Discovery  of  a  Gaping  Gulf  for  England  by  another 
French  Marriage,  if  the  Lord  forbid  not  the  Banns,  by  letting  her 
Majesty  Queen  Elizabeth  see  the  Sin,  &c.  thereof;"  printed  1579, 
8vo.  See  Camden's  Anuals  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  under  the  year  1581. 
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a  sense  of  their  duty  and  their  guilt,  when  Stuhs  had 
his  right  hand  cut  off,  he  immediately  uncovered  his 
head  with  the  other,  and  cried,  "  God  save  the  Queen !" 
I  never  read  that,  during  the  time  of  the  execution,  they 
were  protected  by  a  mob  of  chimney-sweepers  hired  by 
their  partisans.* 

What  cause  shall  we  then  assign  of  this  tumultuous 
and  excessive  joy  of  the  party  :  their  industry  to  spread, 
and  their  eagerness  to  believe,  what  they  so  much  wish 
ed  ?  Were  all  the  glories  and  blessings  of  Queen  Anne's 
reign  so  soon  to  be  forgotten  ?  Were  their  protestations 
of  loyalty  and  affection  nothing  else  but  petitions  for 
preferment  ?  or  did  they  proceed  only  from  the  fear  of 
Newgate  and  Tyburn  ?  Might  not  all  her  cares  and  la 
bours,  that,  (in  her  circumstances,)  could  have  no  other 
end  but  the  welfare  of  her  people,  have  deserved  one 
pitying  tear  ?  Could  not  even  (allowing  their  own  sup 
position,)  her  mistaken  zeal  for  restoring  the  peace  and 
commerce  of  her  subjects,  her  tenderness  to  their  ex 
hausted  purses,  and  her  care  to  transmit  their  liber 
ties  safe  to  posterity,  plead  for  one  relenting  thought  ? 
Might  not  some  regard  have  been  paid  to  her  personal 
virtues,  and  to  the  rare  example  she  has  left  behind  her, 
of  the  constant  practice  of  all  Christian  duties  amid  the 
grandeur  and  temptations  of  a  court  ?  No !  All  these 
things,  it  seems,  were  to  be  the  subject  of  mirth,  ridi 
cule,  and  of  the  songs  of  drunkards  ;  and  the  death  of 
the  noble,  the  pious,  the  fortunate  Queen  Anne,  our 


*  Something  of  this  kind  took  place  when  Redpath  underwent  the 
punishment  of  the  pillory,  for  passages  in  his  Flying  Post,  construed 
as  reflecting  upon  the  Queen  and  the  peace  with  France. 
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countrywoman,  flesh  of  our  flesh,  and  bone  of  our  bone,* 
was  to  be  celebrated  as  a  festival  of  joy ! 

And  is  the  death,  then,  of  this  excellent  Princess, 
become  so  absolutely  necessary  at  this  time  for  the  wel 
fare  of  her  people  ?  I  should  rather  imagine,  even  al 
lowing  their  fears  and  jealousies  to  be  well  founded,  that 
some  degrees  of  prudence,  temper,  and  tenderness  for 
their  fellow-subjects,  might  induce  them  to  reason  after 
the  following  manner : — 

"  That  it  is  good  to  put  an  evil  day  far  off;  that 
none  can  be  more  terrible  than  that  which  brings  con 
fusion,  disorder,  and  perhaps  a  civil  war;  that  Providence 
may  find  a  way  to  disappoint  our  fears.  It  is  possible 
the  spirit  of  faction  may  abate,  and  that  even  these  for 
midable  enemies  of  the  succession  may  vanish,  or  return 
to  a  sense  of  their  duty  and  danger  :  that  France  may 
fall  under  the  government  of  a  minor,  and  have  business 
enough  at  home  ;  nay,  it  is  possible  that  the  Pretender 
himself  may  die  before  her  present  Majesty  :  and,  con 
sidering  the  changeable  condition  of  British  affairs,  it  is 
not  improbable  that  the  Whigs  may  recover  their  credit, 
both  at  court  and  in  the  country ;  and  then  to  be  sure 
all  things  must  go  well.  Nay,  who  can  tell  but  that  the 
successors  may  think  it  their  interest  to  be  kings  of  Bri 
tain,  rather  than  kings  of  the  Whigs  ?"  All  or  any  one 
of  those  things  are  fully  as  probable  as  that  the  Queen, 
Lords,  and  Commons,  should  agree  to  alter  the  present 
establishment ;  and  much  more  so  than  that  her  present 


*  In  these  words  lurk  an  allusion  to  the  foreign  race  which  was  to 
succeed  her. 
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Majesty  should  divest  herself  of  her  crown  and  dignity 
in  favour  of  a  Popish  successor.  Let  her  live  then ;  and 
let  us  still  hope,  that  Providence,  which  has  honoured 
her  to  he  the  instrument  of  great  blessings  as  well  to 
Europe  as  her  own  people,  may  continue  to  do  so  still. 
How  short  and  obscure  are  the  views  of  mankind,  when 
they  look  into  futurity  !  We  are  at  least  as  often  obli 
ged  to  Providence  for  denying,  as  for  granting,  what  we 
most  earnestly  desire.  Out  of  respect  to  my  country,  I 
would  fain  believe  the  number  of  such  miscreants  to  be 
but  few.  What  would  all  the  rest  of  the  world  think 
of  us  else  ?  Would  not  they  look  upon  us  as  the  most 
ungrateful,  factious,  fickle  race  of  mortals  under  the  sun  ? 
Histories  are  full  of  the  dismal  effects  of  the  govern 
ment  of  tyrannical  princes,  and  of  their  fatal  ends  ;  and 
they  are  justly  set  up  as  beacons,  to  warn  others  of  the 
same  rank,  from  the  rocks  and  shelves  whereon  they 
have  split.  But  are  there  no  memoirs  of  the  unduti- 
fulness  of  subjects,  and  the  fatal  consequences  of  their 
factious  and  ungovernable  tempers  ?  I  am  afraid,  the 
general  current  of  history  will  inform  us,  that  tyran 
nical  princes  have  been  more  punctually  obeyed  than 
the  good  and  the  merciful.  Princes  read  history,  as 
well  as  subjects.  They  are  quick-sighted  enough  to 
make  inferences  to  justify,  what  they  are  but  too  much 
inclined  to,  the  undue  exercise  of  their  power.  "  Is 
it  not  plain,"  say  they,  "  that  monarchs  too  often  suf 
fer  by  their  indulgence  ?  that  the  rigorous  exercise  of 
power  is  the  only  foundation  of  obedience  ?  To  what 
purpose,  then,  is  it  to  court  the  fallacious  breath  of  the 
changeable  multitude  ?"  I  am  afraid  too  many  of  them 
reason  after  this  manner ;  and  that  the  tyranny  of  bad 
princes  is  often  founded  upon  the  misbehaviour  of  sub- 
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jects  to  good  ones.  Let  such,  therefore,  consider  what 
misery  their  factious  and  disobedient  temper  may  bring 
upon  their  posterity,  not  only  from  the  direct  influence 
and  tendency  of  it,  but  also  by  the  appointment  of  Di 
vine  Providence. 

For  shame,  then,  let  us  not  verify  the  description 
which  the  ambassador  made  of  us ;  who,  being  desired 
by  his  master  to  give  a  character  of  the  English  nation, 
as  a  full  answer  to  his  demand,  presented  him  with  a 
medal ;  on  the  one  side  of  which  the  English  monarch 
was  pictured  as  a  lion,  and  all  his  people  about  him  like 
lambs ;  and,  on  the  reverse,  the  monarch  like  a  lamb, 
and  all  the  people  like  lions.* 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  guess  at  the  source  of  this  un 
seasonable  exultation.  I  begin  with  the  common  cant 
of  the  whole  party,  the  fear  of  a  Popish  successor  and 
Popery.  The  loss  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  and  the 
want  of  hopes  of  posterity  from  her  present  Majesty,  are 
misfortunes  never  enough  to  be  lamented :  but  is  it  not 
a  very  ungenerous  way  of  proceeding,  instead  of  com 
forting  and  supporting  their  Prince  under  this  calami 
ty,  to  insult  and  despise  her  for  it  ?  to  multiply  their 
affronts  and  indignities,  because  she  wants  posterity,  who 
might  possibly  revenge  them  ?  May  such  ignoble  and 
base  sentiments  be  far  from  the  thoughts  of  every  true- 
hearted  Briton  !  and  may  He,  who  has  commanded  us 
"  not  to  add  affliction  to  the  afflicted,"f  never  avenge 


*  I  believe  some  such  story  is  told  of  the  celebrated  Gondamore. 

f  Queen  Anne  was  most  deeply  afflicted  by  the  death  of  her  only 
son,  the  Duke  of  Gloucester.  The  Duchess  of  Marlborough  assures 
us,  that  after  that  event,  she  always  subscribed  herself,  in  their  pri 
vate  correspondence,  "your  unfortunate  Morley!*' 
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such  inhuman  and  unjust  dealings !  But  still  I  am  to 
seek  how  the  fear  of  a  Popish  successor  should  operate  in 
joy  for  the  death  of  a  Protestant  possessor !  This  ap 
pears  no  less  unaccountable  than  other  parts  of  their  sys 
tem  of  politics ;  a  short  view  of  which  seems  to  be  this : 

That  the  Protestant  succession  is  in  the  utmost  dan 
ger. 

That,  in  order  to  strengthen  it,  a  bad  understanding 
must  be  kept  up  between  the  successor  and  her  present 
Majesty,  the  ministry,  and  all  who  are  vested  with  power 
and  authority  in  the  nation. 

For  this  end,  the  successor  must  be  persuaded  that 
those  are  his  mortal  enemies  ;  and  the  ministry,  on  the 
other  hand,  must  be  told  that  he  is  coming  to  hang 
them  all  up. 

That  they  hope  the  ministry  are  firm  friends  to  the 
Pretender  ;  that  they  ought  to  be  so,  having  no  other 
game  to  play;  and  that  they  should  be  sorry  to  find 
them  otherwise  inclined. 

That,  at  this  moment,  the  Queen  is  expiring ;  and 
the  guards  gone  down  as  far  as  Dover  to  meet  the  Pre 
tender.  Now  rejoice,  all  true-hearted  Whigs,  at  the 
happy  prospect  of  the  glorious  scene  that  discloses  itself 
for  Great  Britain  ! 

From  these  premises,  I  think,  it  will  be  very  hard 
for  the  most  sagacious  man  alive  to  infer,  which  of 
three  things  is  most  in  favour  with  these  gentlemen 
who  are  so  transported ;  viz.  whether  the  Protestant 
successor,  the  Pretender,  or  confusion  ?  I  think,  so  far 
is  plain,  that  either  their  suspicion  of  the  danger  of  the 
Protestant  succession  is  counterfeit,  or  that  they  are  for 
one  of  the  other.  And  indeed  what  can  one  gather 
from  their  mad  and  extravagant  discourse,  but  that  it 

VOL,  vi.  o 
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is  all  grimace  ?  "  Popery  is  breaking  in  like  a  torrent. 
Mass  will  be  quickly  said  in  churches.  Clergymen's 
wives  are  taking  their  last  leave  of  their  husbands,"  &c. 
Good  God  !  that  ever  I  should  live  to  see  the  Protestant 
cause  abandoned  by  a  Queen  (who  has  sacrificed  for  the 
sake  of  it  what  was  perhaps  dearer  than  her  life,)  by  the 
nobility,  clergy,  and  gentry  of  the  nation ;  and  the  sole 
defence  of  it  left  to  Bidpath,  Dick  Steele,  and  their 
associates,  ^ith  the  apostles  of  Young  Man's  coffee 
house  !  Before  I  leave  this  head,  I  would  desire  these 
gentlemen,  who  are  constantly  making  such  malicious 
insinuations  against  men  of  honour  and  probity,  to  re 
member,  the  oath  of  abjuration  (what  they  so  often 
quote,  and  what  every  honest  man  will  keep)  contains 
faith  and  true  allegiance  to  their  present  sovereign,  in 
as  strong  terms  as  the  renunciation  of  the  Pretender ; 
and  that  he,  who  violates  the  first  part  of  the  oath,  gives 
but  a  small  security  for  his  observation  of  the  latter,  un 
less  they  think  that  which  was  last  swallowed  must  be 
always  uppermost.* 

Another  cause  of  their  joy  upon  the  spreading  of  this 
false  news  is,  their  discontent  at  the  peace.  And  in 
this  indeed  the  Queen  has  reason  to  rejoice,  that  has  no 
enemies  but  such  as  are  enemies  to  peace.  But  is  not 
the  hopes  of  a  new  war  an  admirable  subject  for  joy,  a 
most  endearing  token  of  their  love  to  the  successor,  and 
one  of  their  new  methods  of  keeping  up  his  interest,  to 
represent  him  to  the  people  as  bringing  over  war  in  his 
train !  It  is  foreign  to  my  present  purpose  to  enter  in- 


*  The  same  argument  is  sarcastically  urged  by  Swift  against  Bi 
shop  Burnet. 
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to  a  full  discussion  of  this  subject ;  but  the  quarrelling 
with  the  peace,  because  it  is  not  exactly  to  our  mind, 
seems  as  if  one  that  had  put  out  a  great  fire,  should  be 
sued  by  the  neighbourhood  for  some  lost  goods,  or  da 
maged  houses ;  which  happened,  say  they,  by  his  ma 
king  too  much  haste.  Let  me  advise  them  in  general, 
not  to  disrelish  blessings  because  they  may  want  some 
ingredients,  which  their  extravagant  and  sickly  appe 
tites  seem  to  demand ;  to  leave  some  part  of  the  govern 
ment  of  the  world  to  its  Maker,  and  not  to  believe  that 
he  is  confined  to  the  narrow  maxims  of  every  whimsical 
politician ;  not  to  think  it  impossible,  that  the  same 
powers  that  have  restored  the  balance  of  Europe,  in  op 
position  to  so  great  a  force,  are  able  to  preserve  it ;  and 
that  we  have  no  reason  to  be  in  such  mighty  dread  of  a 
nation  now  impoverished  and  dispirited  (and  probably 
on  the  eve  of  a  long  minority,  with  all  the  confusion  that 
attends  it,)  whom  we  have  humbled  in  all  its  pomp  and 
glory. 

May  I  presume  to  descend  from  those  high  topics, 
and  to  suppose  that  the  sublime  and  public  spirit  of 
these  patriots  may  have  a  little  alloy  of  a  baser  passion ; 
and  that  self-interest  had  some  share  in  this  extraordi 
nary  festival  ?  Far  be  it  from  me  to  deny  them  the  due 
use  of  so  humane  a  passion !  Let  the  hopes  of  seeing 
better  days  produce  a  secret  satisfaction ;  but  may  they 
not  be  so  affected,  without  being  brutal  and  barbarous  ? 
They  might  have  enjoyed  the  pleasant  prospect  of  the 
approaching  favours  of  the  new  monarch,  without  in 
sulting  the  ashes  of  the  dead.  May  that  reign  be  glo 
rious  and  happy !  But  I  shall  always  believe,  that  in 
sulting  the  memory  of  her  present  Majesty  will  be  un 
derstood  as  an  ill  compliment  to  her  successor.  The 
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fatal  event  of  her  death,  it  is  true,  put  an  end  to  their 
allegiance ;  but  not  to  the  obligations  to  decency  and 
gratitude.  I  have  heard  that  allegiance  and  protection 
are  reciprocal ;  but  never  that  allegiance  and  preferment 
were  so.  If  this  principle  be  admitted,  we  need  go  no 
farther  for  the  list  of  her  Majesty's  good  subjects,  than 
Chamberlayne's  "  Present  State  of  Britain."*  But 
even  in  this  particular  the  rejoicing  party  have,  of  all 
mankind,  the  least  reason  to  complain,  whose  present  in 
solence  and  pride  are  the  creatures  of  her  Majesty's  boun 
ty  and  indulgence  ;  who  have  no  other  grievance,  that 
I  know  of,  than,  when  they  have  "  taken  our  cloak, 
that  we  will  not  give  them  our  coat  also."  And  even 
under  this  ministry,  the  opposite  party,  who  are  loud  in 
their  complaints  and  reviling  against  it,  may  appear, 
upon  a  right  computation,  to  have  their  quota  of  all  the 
offices  of  the  kingdom.  Let  them  for  once  shew  their 
modesty,  and  not  grudge  the  nation  the  little  that  is 
left ;  and  since  they  have  so  great  a  share  in  possession, 
and  think  themselves  sure  of  all  in  reversion,  suffer  the 
poor  Tories  to  hold  their  part  during  the  period  of  the 
Queen's  life. 

There  remains  still  another  cause,  which  I  am  afraid 
operates  as  strongly  as  any  of  those  already  mentioned : 
it  is  a  common  observation,  that  the  offended  party  of 
ten  forgives ;  but  the  offending  party  seldom.  It  is 
one  of  the  corrupt  sentiments  of  the  heart  of  man,  to 
hate  one  the  more  for  having  used  them  ill ;  and  to 
wish  those  out  of  the  way,  who,  we  believe,  ought  in 
justice  to  revenge  the  injuries  we  have  done  them.  I 
leave  the  application  to  themselves. 

*  Or,  as  we  would  now  say,  to  the  "  Red  Book.'* 
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Thus,  I  think,  I  have  briefly  enumerated  the  causes 
of  their  joy;  viz. 

A  prospect  of  a  new  foreign  war ; 

A  fair  chance  for  a  civil  war ; 

The  expectation  of  the  monopoly  of  the  government ; 

The  hopes  of  having  the  Tories  all  hanged ;  and, 

Their  consciousness  that  they  ought  to  be  so  them 
selves. 

At  the  same  time,  far  be  it  from  me  to  charge  all 
who  are  called  by  the  name  of  Whigs  with  such  vil 
lainous  inclinations  and  designs  ;  among  whom,  I  know, 
there  are  many  worthy  and  excellent  persons.  I  would 
not  willingly  be  guilty  of  a  breach  of  charity,  which  I 
could  wish  all  parties  were  possessed  of  in  a  greater  mea 
sure.  I  would  have  everybody,  who  is  conscious  of  his 
guilt  in  any  of  the  forementioned  particulars,  to  reflect 
seriously  upon  what  I  have  hinted  at ;  both  those  who 
"  cursed  the  Queen  in  their  heart,"  and  those  who 
"  cursed  her"  in  the  open  streets ;  but,  of  all  others, 
their  guilt  is  of  the  deepest  dye,  who  have  personal 
obligations  to  her  Majesty.  For  my  part,  it  was  with 
the  utmost  detestation  that  I  observed  some,  who  owed 
much  to  his  late  majesty  King  William,  treat  his  me 
mory  with  scorn  and  indifference.  Gratitude,  as  much 
despised  and  disused  as  it  is,  will  ever  continue  to  be  a 
reputable  virtue,  as  long  as  mankind  live  in  society; 
nay,  even  if  they  should  return  to  the  woods. 

The  melancholy  occasion  of  her  Majesty's  sickness 
had  this  in  common  with  all  other  accidents  ;  that 
some  advantage  could  be  made  of  it,  in  discovering  the 
impotent  malice  and  factious  purposes  of  some,  who 
would  otherwise  have  been  more  cautious  in  disguising 
their  inclinations,  till  they  believed  they  might  discover 
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them  with  safety,  and  thereby  make  a  merit  with  the 
more  abandoned  part  of  the  faction.*  God  be  thanked, 
her  Majesty  wants  not  those  faithful  subjects,  who  will 
defend  both  her  person  and  reputation  against  the  felo 
nious  attempts  of  such  impious  wretches,  and  who  would 
serve  her  in  the  last  moments  of  her  life  with  as  much 
fidelity  and  zeal,  as  if  she  had  twenty  sons  and  daugh 
ters  to  inherit  after  her.  Her  times  are  in  the  hands 
of  that  Almighty  Being  whose  minister  she  is,  and  m 
whom  she  comfortably  puts  her  trust ;  who  will  not 
shorten  the  period  of  her  life  one  moment,  for  all  the 
impatient  curiosity  of  those  people  who  are  daily  inqui 
ring,  "  When  will  she  die?"  So  long  as  they  keep  off 
their  hands,  let  them  wish  as  much  as  they  think  fit ; 
and,  when  it  shall  please  God  to  give  her  the  happy 
change  of  an  earthly  for  a  heavenly  crown,  let  this  be 
written  upon  her  tomb  :  "  That,  in  compassion  to  the 
miseries  of  Europe,  and  the  sufferings  of  her  own  sub 
jects,  after  a  bloody  and  expensive  war,  which  had  last 
ed  twenty  years,  she  concluded  a  peace ;  and  that  she 
might  transmit  the  liberties  of  her  people  safe  to  poste 
rity,  she  disbanded  her  army,  by  which  glorious  achieve 
ment  she  acquired  the  hatred  of  a  faction,  who  were 
fond  of  war,  that  they  might  plunder  their  fellow  sub 
jects  at  pleasure ;  and  of  an  army,  that  they  might  do 
this  with  impunity." 

*  It  is  a  very  remarkable  circumstance,  that  the  public  funds  rose 
considerably  on  the  report  of  the  Queen's  death,  and  immediately 
sunk  again  on  her  recovery.  Stocks  rose  in  like  manner  when  her 
Majesty's  decease  actually  happened.  See  Mr  Ford's  Letter  of  Au 
gust  5,  1814 — N 
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BESIDES  conducting  the  Examiner  from  November 
1710  to  1711,  Swift,  during  the  ministry  of  Lord  Ox 
ford,  wrote  the  following  Tracts  in  prose  : — 

Short  Character  of  the  Earl  of  Wharton.     1710. 

Remarks  on  a  Letter  to  the  Seven  Lords  of  the  Com- 

1     mittee,  appointed  to  examine  Gregg.     1711. 

A  New  Journey  to  Paris.     1711. 

Some  advice  to  the  October  Club.     1711. 

Some  Reasons  to  Prove,  that  no  one  is  obliged,  by 
his  Principles  as  a  Whig,  to  oppose  the  Queen,  in 
a  Letter  to  a  Whig  Lord  [Lord  Ashburnham.] 
To  which  is  annexed,  a  Supposed  Letter  from  the 
Pretender  to  another  Whig  Lord  [Lord  Whar 
ton.]  1712. 

A  pretended  Letter  of  Thanks  from  Lord  Wharton 
to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  St  Asaph,  in  the  name  of 
the  Kitcat  Club  ;  to  which  are  added,  Remarks  on 
the  Bishop's  Preface.  1712. 

The  Conduct  of  the  Allies,  and  of  the  late  Ministry, 
in  beginning  and  carrying'  on  the  present  War. 
1712. 
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Some  Remarks  on  the  Barrier  Treaty  between  her 
Majesty  and  the  States  General.  1712. 

An  Appendix  to  the  Conduct  of  the  Allies,  and  Re 
marks  on  the  Barrier  Treaty.  1712-13. 

A  complete  Refutation  of  the  Falsehoods  alleged 
against  Erasmus  Lewis,  Esq.  1712-13. 

A  Preface  to  the  Bishop  of  Sarum's  Introduction  to 
the  Third  Volume  of  the  History  of  the  Reforma 
tion  of  the  Church  of  England.  By  Gregory  Mi- 
sosarum.  1713. 

The  Importance  of  the  Guardian  considered,  in  a 
Second  Letter  to  the  Bailiff  of  Stockbridge.  By  a 
Friend  of  Mr  Steele.  1713. 

The  Public  Spirit  of  the  Whigs,  set  forth  in  their 
generous  encouragement  of  the  Author  of  the 
Crisis.  1713-14. 

Some  Free  Thoughts  on  the  Present  State  of  Affairs. 
1714. 

After  the  death  of  Queen  Anne,  he  composed  or 
finished  the  following  tracts  : — 

Some  Considerations  upon  the  Consequences  hoped 
and  feared  from  the  Death  of  the  Queen,  9th  Au 
gust  1714. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  Behaviour  of  the  Queen's  last 
Ministry,  with  relation  to  the  Quarrels  among 
themselves,  and  the  Designs  charged  upon  them 
of  Altering  the  Succession  of  the  Crown.  June 
1715. 

Memoirs  relating  to  the  Change  which  happened  in 
the  Queen's  Ministry  in  the  year  1710. 
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An  History  of  the  Four  Last  Years  of  the  Reign  of 
Queen  Anne.  [Not  published  until  1758.] 

There  is  another  class  of  prose  pieces,  which  are  not 
wholly  or  principally  the  composition  of  Swift,  but  which, 
nevertheless,  claim  a  place  in  an  edition  of  his  works, 
from  his  having  corrected  or  revised  them.  The  three 
marked  with  the  asterisk  have  obtained  this  distinction 
for  the  first  time  : — 

Narrative  of  what  passed  at  the  Examination  of  the 
Marquis  de  Guiscard,  8th  March,  1710-11.  [By 
Mrs  Manly.] 

Congratulatory  Speech  of  William  Bromley,  Esq. 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  to  the  Right 
Honourable  Robert  Harley,Esq.  26th  April,  1711. 
[By  Mr  Bromley.] 

Reasons  which  induced  her  Majesty  to  create  the 
Right  Honourable  Robert  Harley,  Esq.  a  Peer  of 
Great  Britain.  [Drawn  up  by  Harley,  and  re 
vised,  it  is  supposed,  by  Swift.] 

A  Learned  Commentary  upon  Dr  Hare's  excellent 
Sermon,  preached  before  the  Duke  of  Marlborough, 
on  the  Surrender  of  Bouchain.  [By  Mrs  Manly, 
from  hints  by  Swift]  1711. 

A  New  Vindication  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  in 
Answer  to  a  Pamphlet  lately  published,  called  Bou 
chain.  1711.  [Stated  by  Swift  to  be  written  en 
tirely  by  Mrs  Manly.] 

A  true  Relation  of  the  several  Facts  and  Circum 
stances  of  the  Intended  Riot  and  Tumult  on  Queen 
Elizabeth's  Birth-day.  1711.  [Supposed  to  be  by 
Mrs  Manly,  under  Swift's  revision.] 
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The  New  Way  of  Selling  Places  at  Court,  in  a  Let 
ter  from  a  Small  Courtier  to  a  Great  Stockjobber. 
[Author  unknown.] 

*  The  St  Alban's  Ghost,  or  the  Apparition  of  Mo 
ther  Haggy.  Collected  from  the  best  Manuscripts. 
1712.  [Supposed  to  be  by  Wagstaffe,  Arbuthnot, 
and  Swift.] 

*  The  Character  of  Richard  Steele,  Esq.  with  some 
Remarks  by  Toby  Abel's  kinsman.    1713.    [Im 
puted  by  Smedley  to  Swift,  but  supposed  to  be 
chiefly  written  by  Dr  Wagstaffe.] 

*  A  Letter  from  the  facetious  Dr  Andrew  Tripe  at 
Bath,  to  the  venerable  Nestor  Ironside.  [The  au 
thor  is  unknown,  but  is  conjectured  to  be  Arbuth 
not  with  Swift.] 

Law  is  a  Bottomless  Pit,  or  the  History  of  John 
Bull.  [By  Dr  Arbuthnot.] 

Proposals  for  Printing  a  very  curious  Discourse,  en 
titled  the  Art  of  Political  Lying.  1712.  [Writ 
ten  by  Arbuthnot,  and  revised  by  Swift.] 

Address  of  the  House  of  Lords  to  the  Queen,  April 
9,  1713.  [Revised  by  Swift,  and  composed  by 
Lord  Oxford.] 

A  Modest  Inquiry  into  the  Reasons  of  the  Joy  ex 
pressed  by  a  certain  set  of  People,  upon  the  spread 
ing  a  Report  of  her  Majesty's  Death.  1713-14. 
[Written  by  Mrs  Manly,  under  Swift's  direc 
tions.] 

Besides  these  prose  pieces,  Swift  is  known  to  have 
written  many  ballads  and  fugitive  poems,  with  refer 
ence  to  the  politics  of  this  busy  period,  of  which  the 
following  is  a  list,  so  far  as  they  have  been  recovered : — 
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The  Virtues  of  Sid  Hamet,  the  Magician's  Rod. 
1710. 

On  the  Church's  Danger.     [Probably  1710.] 

A  Poem  on  High  Church.     [No  date.] 

The  Famous  Speechmaker  of  England,  or  Baron 
(alias  Barren)  Level's  Charge  at  the  Assizes  at 
Exon,  April  5,  1710. 

Atlas,  or  the  Minister  of  State.     1710. 

An  excellent  New  Song,  being  the  Intended  Speech 
of  a  famous  Orator  against  Peace.  1711. 

The  Windsor  Prophecy.  [Printed  in  1711>  but  not 
published.] 

The  Fable  of  Midas.     1711-12. 

Toland's  Invitation  to  Dismal  to  dine  with  the  Calves' 
Head  Club.  1712. 

Peace  and  Dunkirk.     1712. 

Imitation  of  Horace,  Book  I.  Ep.  viii.  addressed  to 
the  Earl  of  Oxford.  1713.  [Not  then  published.] 

The  Author  upon  himself.  1713.  [Not  then  pub 
lished.] 

The  Faggot,  written  when  the  Ministry  were  at  va 
riance.  1713.  [Not  published  till  afterwards.] 

Imitation  of  Horace,  Satire  6th,  Book  II.    1714. 

Horace,  Book  II.  Ode  I.  paraphrased.  Addressed  to 
Richard  Steele,  Esq.  1714. 

Horace,  Book  I.  Ep.  v.  John  Dennis,  the  Sheltering 
Poet's  Invitation  to  Richard  Steele.  1714. 

Besides  these  poems,  Swift  wrote  several  others,  which 
have  not  yet  been  traced  or  recovered.  In  the  month 
of  July  1712,  he  writes  to  Stella,  "  P  d  fr  has  written 
five  or  six  Grub  Street  papers  last  week.  Have  you 
seen  "  Toland's  Invitation  to  Dismal,"  or  "  Hue  and 
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Cry  after  Dismal,"  or  "  Ballad  on  Dunkirk/'  or 
"  Agreement  that  Dunkirk  is  not  in  our  Hands." — 
Of  the  pieces  here  named,  supposing  the  article  in  the 
above  entitled  "  Peace  and  Dunkirk,"  to  be  the  same 
with  the  "  Ballad  on  Dunkirk,"  mentioned  in  the  Jour 
nal,  there  remain  unrecovered,  "  The  Hue  and  Cry  af 
ter  Dismal,"  and  "  Agreement  that  Dunkirk  is  not  in 
our  Hands."  In  the  Journal,  5th  October,  1710,  he  also 
mentions  "  A  Ballad  full  of  Puns  on  the  Westminster 
Election."  And  he  is  farther  said  to  have  written  a 
tract  called  "  It's  Out  at  Last,  a  French  Correspondence 
as  Clear  as  the  Sun ;"  a  "  Dialogue  upon  Dunkirk  be 
tween  a  Whig  and  Tory,"  and  probably  many  other 
small  tracts.  After  Oxford's  fall,  he  wrote  remarks 
upon  a  pamphlet  called  "  The  Conduct  of  Lord-Trea 
surer  impartially  considered,"  but  it  does  not  appear 
that  he  published  them. 


TRACTS 

RELATIVE    TO 

IEELAND. 


The  Tracts  relating  to  Ireland  are  those  of  a  public  nature.,  in  which 
the  Dean  appears  in  the  best  light,  because  they  do  honour  to  his 
heart  as  well  as  to  his  head ;  furnishing  some  additional  proofs, 
that,  though  he  was  very  free  in  his  abuse  of  the  inhabitants  of 
that  country,  as  well  natives  as  foreigners,  he  had  their  inte 
rest  sincerely  at  heart,  and  perfectly  understood  it.  His  Ser 
mon  upon  doing  Good,  though  peculiarly  adapted  to  Ireland,  and 
Wood's  designs  upon  it,  contains  perhaps  the  best  motives  to  pa 
triotism  that  ever  were  delivered  within  so  small  a  compass 

BURKE. 


A  TKIPOS, 

OR  SPEECH,  DELIVERED  AT  A  COMMENCEMENT 
IN  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  DUBLIN,* 

HELD  THERE,  JULY  11,  1688, 

BY  MR  JOHN  JONES, 

THEN  A.  B.,  AFTERWARDS  D.  D. 


THE  existence  of  the  manuscript  containing  the  Tripos,  and  other 
curious  pieces,  was  unknown  to  Swift's  earlier  editors  and  biogra 
phers.  Dr  Barrett,  to  whose  intelligence  and  industry  the  public 
owe  their  acquaintance  with  this  Miscellany,  gives  the  following  ac 
count  of  the  manuscript  and  the  writer: — 

(C  The  Whimsical  Medley,  from  which  the  foregoing  Tripos,  and 
the  following  poems,  have  been  transcribed,  is  a  MS.  in  three  volumes 
4to.,  in  the  library  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  It  is  everywhere  writ 
ten  by  one  and  the  same  hand,  except  on  one  page,  which  contains  an 
address  in  verse  "  To  Emilia,  Baroness  of  Newtown  Butler,"  conclu 
ding  thus : — 

"  Accept  this  offering  from  a  friend  that's  true, 
Since  what  I've  writ  falls  short  of  what's  your  due. 

"  From  your  Ladyship's  most  humble,  most  obedient, 
most  affectionate  brother, 

"  J.  BUTLER." 

This  poetical  epistle  has  no  date ;  but,  as  it  mentions  the  lady's 
son  as  then  living,  who  died  in  1721,  (as  she  herself  died  in  1722, 


*  The  Provost  at  that  time  was  Dr  Robert  Huntington.  The  Senior  Fellows 
were,  Dr  Richard  Acton,  Vice-provost,  George  Brown,  Dive  Downes,  John  Grif 
fith,  John  Barton,  Str  George  Ashe,  and  Benedict  Scroggs. 

The  Junior  Fellows  were,  Patrickson,  Reader,  Thewks,  Smith,  Hall,  Lloyd 
Sayers,  Ailed,  and  Hasset.-— BARRETT. 
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and  her  husband  Theophilus  in  1723,)  we  cannot  assign  it  a  later 
date  than  1720. 

"  In  every  other  part  the  MS.  appears  all  throughout  written  by 
one  and  the  same  hand,  which  is  a  different  hand  from  the  last  men 
tioned  ;  and  this  hand-writing  I  suppose  to  be  that  of  Theophilus, 
first  Lord  Newtown  Butler,  and  the  elder  brother  to  Brinsley,  first 
Viscount  Lanesborough ;"  a  fact  which  Dr  Barrett  has  clearly  esta 
blished  by  circumstantial  evidence,  unnecessary  to  be  here  repeated. 
In  addition  to  what  is  above  stated  concerning  Theophilus  Lord 
Newtown,  I  observe  from  a  codicil  to  Dean  Swift's  will,  first  printed 
in  this  edition  of  his  works,  that  he  bequeathed  Mrs  Ridgeway,  the 
Dean's  house-keeper,  the  sum  of  L.20  yearly,  which  annuity  Swift 
purchased  from  Mrs  Ridgeway  and  her  husband. 

The  Whimsical  Medley  contains  many  poems  which  Dr  Barrett  is 
inclined  to  ascribe  to  Dean  Swift,  most  of  which  are  printed  in  the 
present  edition. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remind  the  reader,  that  a  Tripos  was  a 
satirical  oration  delivered  by  the  Terrae  Filius,  as  he  was  called,  who, 
from  long  custom,  was  supposed  to  have  the  privilege,  at  the  public 
acts  of  the  University,  to  throw  forth  his  satire,  with  impunity,  upon 
the  fellows  and  heads  of  the  college,  as  well  as  among  the  communi 
ty  at  large.  Upon  llth  July,  1688,  the  following  Tripos  was  cer 
tainly  spoken  by  Mr  John  Jones,  an  intimate  of  Swift,  and  he  was  de 
graded  from  his  degree  on  account  of  the  scandalous  reflections  which 
it  contains.  The  circumstance  gave  rise  to  the  tradition,  handed 
down  by  Richardson,  that  Swift  had  pronounced  the  oration  in  the 
quality  of  Terrae  Filius,  and  undergone  the  punishment  of  expulsion. 
See  Memoirs  of  Life,  p.  23.  But,  although  both  these  particulars  are 
certainly  false,  yet  Dr  Barrett,  to  whose  labours  the  public  is  indebt 
ed  for  so  much  light  on  the  early  part  of  Swift's  history,  conceives  it 
probable  that  the  Tripos,  the  ostensible  production  of  Jones,  was  the 
secret  and  unavowed  work  of  the  illustrious  subject  of  his  Memoirs. 
The  arguments  of  this  learned  and  industrious  essayist,  are  briefly  as 
follows  : — 1st,  It  seems  likely  there  must  have  been  some  foundation, 
more  or  less,  for  the  tale  rehearsed  by  Richardson ;  2d,  Jones  was 
an  intimate  of  Swift,  to  whose  satirical  disposition  the  Tripos  offered 
an  interesting  opportunity  of  indulging  itself,  at  the  expense  of  indi 
viduals  whom  he  is  known  to  have  disliked ;  3d,  The  piece  presents 
strong  outlines  of  Swift's  peculiar  style  of  composition. 

These  reasons,  especially  as  proceeding  from  Dr  Barrett,  must  have 
due  weight  with  every  reader.  Yet  the  present  editor  cannot  admit 
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them  as  altogether  strong  enough  to  attach  the  whole  disgrace  arising 
from  the  following  piece  of  scurrility  to  the  memory  of  Swift.     For, 
1st,  As  Richardson's  anecdote,  resting  on  the  report  of  a  very  aged 
person,  is  notoriously  false  in  its  two  principal  allegations,  it  has,  ac^ 
cording  to  the  ordinary  rules  of  evidence,  little  claim  to  credit  in  any 
other.  2d,  Admitting  Swift's  early  propensity  to  satire,  it  seems  alien 
to  his  disposition,  to  suppose  that  he  would  have  suffered  Jones,  his 
friend,  to  sustain  the  punishment  of  degradation  for  an  offence  which 
he  had  himself  committed,  without  endeavouring  to  mitigate  the  pe 
nalty  by  confessing  his  share  of  the  crime.     Sdly,  Neither  obsceni 
ty  nor  macaronic  latinity  are  so  uncommon  among  young  students,  as 
to  attach  a  composition  abounding  with  both  to  any  one  member  of 
any  university.     And  the  other  points  of  resemblance,  such  as  the 
testamentary  disposition  of  Mr  Hewetson  in  the  Tripos,  to  the  legacy 
of  the  father,  in  the  Tale  of  a  Tub,  seem  rather  far-fetched.     The 
poetry,  has,  however,  more  the  air  of  being  Swift's  composition  ;  and, 
although  the  heaviness  of  many  parts  of  the  Tripos  is  greatly  against 
the  internal  evidence  relied  upon  by  Dr  Barrett,  yet  enough  remains, 
considering  Swift's  neglect  of  academical  rules,  his  vindictive  animo 
sity  against  Dr  Owen  Lloyd,  who  is  a  severe  sufferer  in  the  Tripos, 
his  insubordination  and  offences  against  discipline,  to  think  that  he 
may  have  had  some  hand  in  composing  a  part,  at  least,  of  the  follow 
ing  satire,  and  that  Richardson's  anecdote  has,  so  far,  some  founda 
tion  in  truth. 

The  researches  of  Dr  Barrett  have  thrown  light  upon  most  of  the 
persons  satirized  in  the  following  Tripos ;  besides  which,  we  are  in 
debted  to  his  Essay  on  the  earlier  part  of  the  Life  of  Swift,  for  the  fol 
lowing  general  information : — 

"  At  the  Commencement,  in  July,  1688,  when  this  Tripos  was 
pronounced,  I  find  that  the  undernamed  persons  took  the  following 
degrees ;  to  all  of  whom  allusions  are  made  in  it. 

"  Mr  William  King,  (afterwards  Archbishop  of  Dublin,)  B.D.  and 
D.  D. ;  Mr  Charles  Gwithers,  M.  D. ;  and  Jeremy  Marsh,  Alexan 
der  Jephson,  Thomas  Cox,  Richard  Barry,  William  Tirrell,  Allen 
Maddison,  William  Warren,  Jo.  Travers,  &c.  were  admitted  to  the 
degree  of  A.  M. 

"  Jephson  was  afterwards  a  clergyman,  and  had  the  school  of  Cam- 
berwell.  He  and  Gwithers,  and  several  others,  were  censured  on  va 
rious  occasions  by  the  Board,  as  was  also  Nich.  Knight,  whose  name 
occurs  in  this  Tripos.  At  the  same  time  appear  on  the  books  of  the 
Buttery,  among  the  resident  doctors  and  masters,  the  names  of  Dr 
VOL.  VI.  P 
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Foy,  (who  had  been  a  Senior  Fellow,  but,  like  Foley,  had  resigned) 
Dr  G withers,  Mr  Napper,  Mr  Jephson,  Mr  Cox,  Mr  Terrill,  and 
Mr  Delauny.  The  other  names  occurring  in  the  Tripos  are  all  names 
of  persons  who  had  been  students  in  the  college,  but  at  that  time  some 
of  them  had  left  it.  We  also  may  find  some  of  the  names  occurring 
in  King's  State  of  the  Protestants,  such  as  that  of  Dean  Glandee,  a 
person  of  abilities,  but  whose  character  has  been  reproached  with  the 
imputation  of  immorality." 


ACT  I. 

OCCIDIT  miseros  crambe  repetita  magistros. 

Your  probabo,  probabo,  is  as  dull  as  a  Trinity  Sun 
day  sermon. 

Dii  boni,  quas  novas  aves  hie  video  !  Tot  habemus 
barbaros  ignoramos  et  foppos :  tot  doctores  indoctos,  rum- 
mos  academieos,  cives  aldermanicos,  rusticos  personas,  and 
so  many  pretty,  pretty  little  rogues,  that  should  I  speak 
Latin,  I  should  banter  ten  parts  of  the  company.  Where 
fore,  for  the  sake  of  the  ladies,  bullies,  the  Rums,  and 
Fellow-commoners,  I'll  order  it,  (as  I  know  you  all  would 
have  it,)  that  the  English  be  ten  to  one  against  the  Ro 
man. 

Lenite  clamorem,  till  I  shew  these  gentlemen  the  ci 
vilities  of  the  house. 

Non  tern  ere  decet  quidem  ut  salutemus  libenter.  Sal- 
vete  igitur  quotquot  reverenda  vel  ridicula,  (locta  vel 
rummosa  capita  ;  sed  imprimis  salvus  sit  Doctor  Acton, 
(ut  inquit  Erasmus)  Athletice :  superannuati  omnes  sal- 
vi  sint  pancratice  :  et,  si  qui  adsint  cornuti,  quod  veri- 
simile  est,  valeant  taurice ;  deinde  si  quis  ad  sit  medicus 
immedicabilis,*  qui  skulkat  subter  id  manticse,  quod  in 

*  The  Reverend  Michael  Hewetson,  whose  sister's  testament  is  af 
terwards  given.  He  was  admitted  into  college  18th  July,  1660,  took 
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tergo  est,  docto  in  cujus  capite  ./Esculapius  viget,  sed  in 
ossibus  dominatus  astronomiae  et  effseto  corpore  totus  in- 
hasret  Galenus  et  Hippocrates,  si  possibile  sit,  inquam, 
valeat  ille ;  sed  prse  casteris  clericum  istum  clericorum 
salvere  jubeo,  who  preaches  in  an  oven,  and  is  of  the 
same  name  and  heraldry  with  an  eminent  blind  cobbler, 
who,  when  the  kingdom  was  all  out  of  the  stitches, 
vampt  himself  a  colonel ;  if  his  gravity  be  here,  I  salute 
him  for  seven  several  reasons. 

First,  Because  he  drinks  and  goes  to  the  bog-house 
for  fourteen  reasons  ;  but  cannot  give  one  for  selling  his 
organs  to  a  mass-house. 

Secondly,  Because  (according  to  his  own  phrase)  he 
preaches  by  the  London  standard,  which  never  lessened, 
as  I  know  of,  but  thrice;  and  then  Stillingfleet  and 
Tillotson  themselves  were  not  one  jot  better  or  worse, 
unless  we  say  with  the  poet, 

Sed  male  dum  recitas,  incipit  esse  tuus. 

Thirdly,  Because  when  he  came  from  England,  he 
wore  as  much  silk  for  a  doublet  as  made  his  sister  (joy 
be  with  her,  as  he  said)  a  manteau  and  petticoat. 
Quere,  Whether  then  Mr  Parson  wore  the  breast-plate 
of  righteousness?  It  is  plain  he  did,  and  that  his  in 
tentions  were  honourable,  for  the  next  Sunday  follow 
ing  he  preached, — Give  Caesar  his  due.  It  is  ill-nature, 
then,  in  Bunbury's  wife's  husband  to  revile  him  for  this; 


a  master  of  arts'  degree  27th  February,  1681-2,  and,  in  1684-,  was 
tenant  to  the  college  for  the  lands  of  Coolremen,  in  the  county  of  Do 
negal — Dr  BARRETT. 
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and,  to  speak  in  the  phrase  of  a  pretty  little  Senior  Fel 
low,  There's  no  Jew  but  would  be  more  gentle. 

Fourthly,  Because  he  consecrates  as  much  water  at 
once,  as  makes  Christians  for  a  month. 

Fifthly,  Because  he  invited  to  his  sister's  funeral 
none  but  (as  he  was  pleased  to  call  them)  the  cream  of 
the  parish ;  viz.  those  that  kept  coaches.  Now  himself 
upon  himself:  his  conclusion  in  such  a  case  will  be  thus, 
That  all  the  curds  and  cream  in  the  parish  tour  it  in 
coaches,  while  the  poor  skim-milk  and  bonny-clobber 
trudge  a-foot.  I  wonder,  Mr  Leeson,  with  his  cream 
of  Theology,  is  not  his  parishioner.  There  is  a  mess  for 
the  Freshmen.  But, 

Sixthly,  Because  he  lives  by  the  Canon,  and  yet  cor 
rects  the  Kubrick. 

Seventhly,  and  lastly,  Because  he  made  himself  a 
large  and  ponderous  night-cap,  after  the  exact  model  of 
his  church  ;  and  this  he  did  for  two  reasons : — 

First,  To  shew  that  no  noddle  in  the  diocese  could 
bear  such  a  weight  as  his.  Secondly,  To  cure  a  dis 
temper,  which,  to  the  grief  df  his  congregation,  has 
troubled  his  brains  these  many  years.  Sed  ad  rem. 

Salvus  sit  ille  inter  socios  juniores  cum  pede  brevi  et 
naso  rhinocerotis,  who  by  his  own  sermon  of  angles  and 
triangles,  has  thrice  shewn  his  smattering  in  the  mathe 
matics.  Valeat  etiam  Doctor  ille  Civilis,  sed  Poly- 
gamista,  edentulus  sed  Polyglottus  ;*  qui  adeo  plenus 
est  literis,  ut  in  ipsa  facie  omnes  linguarum  characteres 

*  Conjectured  by  Dr  Barrett  to  be  Sir  Dudley  Loftus,  eminent 
for  his  skill  in  Oriental  languages.  See  Ware's  Writers  of  Ireland, 
p.  254. 
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graphice  scribuntur :  frustra  igitur,  reverende  doctor, 
susurrant  invidi,  te  jam  senio  confectum  orien tales  lin- 
guas  non  callere,  cum  revera  index  tui  animi  sit  vultus. 
Sed  etiam  atque  etiam  salvus  sit  purpuratus  nos  gran- 
diloquus,  cui  dedit  ore  rotundo  Musa  loqui : — 

Quern  quoad  faciem  et  linguam  vocamus  Ulyssem  : 
Non  formosus  erat,  sed  erat  facundus  Ulysses. — 
No  Tartar  is  more  fair,  no  Athenian  better  hung, 
Sol  varnish 'd  o'er  his  face,  and  Mercury  his  tongue.-— 

Quoad  altitudinem  salutemus  Ajacem,  quod  gracilitatem 
Tithonem,  quoad  caput  versatile  Priamum  paralyticum, 
quod  pedes  Achillem,  quoad  crura  denique,  Colossum. 

Sponte  sua  properant,  labor  est  inhibere  volentes. 

Anglicd, 

With  awkward  gown  tucked  up,  he  scow'rs  along, 
And  at  each  stride  measures  a  parasang. 

Inter  cseteros,  peculiar!  dignus  est  salutatione  bellus 
quidam  homunculus ;  I  do  not  mean  Mr  Brady's  pretty 
little  man,  but  the  neat,  spruce,  dapper,  finical,  nice, 
spark,  who'd  rather  sing  and  dance  in  his  chamber,  than 
bowl  without  an  umbrella :  who  constantly  carries  as 
many  patch-boxes  in  his  pocket,  as  would  beautify 
our  beadle ;  as  many  several  sorts  of  snuff,  as  would 
furnish  Major-General  Maccarty  and  Colonel  Dempsy 
for  a  year,  and  as  much  essence  as  would  perfume  Sir 
Stampe's  chamber ;  as  many  comfits  as  would  sweeten 
Mr  Travers's  hacksters ;  together  with  as  many  jewels 
as  would  make  Sir  Jephson  a  gentleman,  or  buy  Mr 
'  Delauny  a  coat  of  arms.  Besides  ;  he  has  such  a  ve 
neration  for  the  fair  sex,  that  he  would  not  presume  to 
visit  a  lady  in  a  shirt  he  had  worn  a  day,  but  by  way  of 
apology  sent  her  this  billet-doux : — 
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I'gad,  madam,  I  beg  your  pardon  ten  thousand  times 
for  not  paying  my  devoir  to  your  ladyship  to-day :  of 
which  transcendent  happiness  nothing  under  the  planets 
could  have  deprived  me,  but  the  damned  disappointment 
of  my  sempstress ;  by  whose  neglect  I  have  at  present 
but  seven  day-shirts :  by  which  means  I  am  unprovided 
with  linen,  and  so  rendered  utterly  incapable  of  attend 
ing  your  ladyship  now :  but  as  soon  as  my  dress  is 
agreeable,  I  fly  with  the  wings  of  duty  and  obedience 
to  implore  your  ladyship's  mercy  for  my  unfortunate 
absence,  and  will  ever  snatch  at  all  opportunities  of  ma 
nifesting  myself, 

Madam,  your  ladyship's  most  humble  and  devoted 
Slave,  to  the  stars  or  centre, 

TOMMY  WEAVER.* 

O  curas  hominum,  O  quantum  est  in  rebus  inane. 
Ipsissimum  hunc  homuncionem  hoc  in  epigrammate 
notat  Martialis : 

Cotile,  bellus  homo  es,  &c. 

Anglice, 

There's  scarce  a  well-drest  coxcomb,  but  will  own 
Tommy's  the  prettiest  spark  about  the  town,  j 
This  all  the  tribe  of  fringe  and  feather  say, 
Because  he  nicely  moves  by  Algebra ; 
And  does  with  method  tie  his  cravat  string, 
Takes  snuff  with  art,  and  shews  his  sparkling  ring  ; 
Can  set  his  fore-top,  manage  well  his  wig, 
Can  act  a  proverb,  and  can  dance  a  jig ; 


*  Thomas  Weaver  was  of  a  family  settled  in  the  King's  or  Queen's 
county.  He  appears  to  have  been  admitted  into  the  college,  9th 
November,  16'78;  and  on  February  25,  1688,  had  the  grace  for 
A.  M.  and  his  exercises  were  dispensed  with.*— Dr  BARRETT. 
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Does  sing  French  songs ;  can  rhyme,  and  furnish  chat 

To  inquisitive  Miss,  from  Letter  or  Gazette ; 

Knows  the  affair  of  cockpit  and  the  race, 

And  who  were  conquerors  at  either  place ; 

If  Crop  or  Trotter  took  the  prize  away, 

And  who  a  fortune  gain'd  the  other  day. 

He  swings  fring'd  gloves,  sees  plays,  writes  billet-doux, 

FilFd  up  with  beauty,  love,  oaths,  lies,  and  vows ; 

Does  scent  his  eyebrows,  perfum'd  comfits  eat, 

And  smells  like  phoenix'  nest,  or  civet  cat  ; 

Does  shave  with  pumice  stone,  compose  his  face, 

And  rolls  his  stockings  by  a  looking-glass. 

Accomplished  thus,  Tommy,  you'll  grant,  I  hope, 

A  pretty  spark  at  least,  if  not  a  fop. 

Finita  salutatione  ^more  Erasmiano)  paucis  vobiseum 
confabulandum  est.  Sed  uti  solet  graculus  ille  Maddi- 
son,  mihi  cordi  est  totum  occupare  sermonem  ;  I'll  take 
all  the  chat  to  myself. 

In  familiaritatem  me  nuper  exceperunt  virtuosi,  (ho- 
minum  genus  in  minimis  non  minimum  laborans)  et 
mihi  qusedam  naturae  non  vulgaria  nota  fecere ;  quse 
humanitatis  ergo,  et  publicse  salutis  gratia,  in  lucem  jam 
profero. 

First,  Mr  Allen's  infallible  cure  for  the  maw-worms : 

R.  Poti  fortis  ab  hatcho  quartum  unum  ;  rowlorum, 
sive  brownorum  sive  alborum,  ad  minimum  tres ;  his 
addatur  butyri  culinaris  quantum  valet  duos  denarios, 
cum  bunsho  radishorum  vel  watergrassi;  deinde  sto- 
machi  equini  quantum  sufficit.  Haec  omnia  hora  oc- 
tava  antemeridiana  quotidie  devorentur,  et  certe  vix  ad 
prandium  usque  latrabit  stomachus. 

Secondly,  Dr  Molyneux,*  his  rare  discovery  of  part 


*  Dr  Thomas  Molyneux,  the  younger  brother  of  William  Moly- 
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of  the  meat's  sudden  ^digestion  and  corruption  in  the 
mouth,  thus : 

R.  Pinquis  caponis  leggum  unum  et  wingum,  tosti 
shouldro-motontis  et  carnis  bovinse  una  slizum  unum  vel 
alterum  ;  anseris  juvenilis  cum  sauso  goosberiano  modi 
cum  quid  ;  panis  domestici  lunsheum  moderatum ;  vini 
rubri  et  poti  minoris  pocula  bina  vel  tria  ;  et,  quod  in- 
star  omnium  est,  fcetidissimi  spiritus  quantum  sufficit : 
compressu  oris  fiat  bolus,  et  proculdubio  inter  hiatus 
dentium  et  super  gingivas  tarn  statim  foetida  fiat  con- 
coctio ;  quod  primus  omnium  mortalium,  si  modo  cre- 
dibile  sit,  ingenuus  notavit  ille  medicus. 

Thirdly,  The  College  Butler's  admirable  invention  of 
selling  a  mixture  of  ale  and  mum  for  ninepence  per 
quart :  and  his  water  bewitched,  viz.  small  beer  and 
water,  for  a  penny  a  bottle:  likewise  his  elixir  bonze 
famee,  or  cure  for  his  first  fault.  The  experiment  of 
the  liquids  is  wrought  by  the  help  of  a  trap-door  at 
midnight. 

The  elixir  is  made  thus: 

R.  Vini  rubri  flaskum  duplex,  Canarii,  sive  vini 
Hispanici,  amphoram  unam,  vel  alteram  :  academici  et 
grubbinorum  tolemanni  quantum  sufficit :  deferantur  ad 
cameram  Junioris  Decani,  quo  participante  ingurgiten- 
tur  omnia  post  nocturnum  catalogum. 

If  this  will  not  work  the  effect  alone,  I  refer  you  to 
his  wonderful  sympathetic  prescription,  which  is  thus : 

R.  The  tongue  of  Mother  Jenkinson,  alias  Madam 
University,  which  will  sooth  the  affections  of  the  head 


neux,  the  correspondent  of  Mr  Locke,  commenced  M.  D.  July  1687- 
See  an  account  of  him  in  the  BIOGR.  BRITAN.  vol.  V.  p.  3133,  note 
A.  edit.  1760 — Dr  BARRETT. 
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of  the  society.  This  being  done,  let  the  patient  dine 
thrice  a  week  on  a  national  dish  ;  and,  if  this  fail,  'tis 
an  odd  thing,  nam  prohatum  est. 

Moreover,  I  recommend  to  you, 

Dean  Manby's  and  Archdeacon  Baynard's  ointment  for 
a  warping  conscience.* 

Mr  Oliver  Talent'sf  prescription  for  the  worms  in  the 
noddle. 

Sir  Conolly's  new  Treatise  of  Armory,  entitled,  Ex 
quovis  ligno  non  fit  Mercurius. 

Madam  Dicky  Barry's  ingenious  machine  for  putting 
on  finical  bands. 

Mr  Scrogg's  composition  of  puns. 

Mr  Griffiths's  approved-of  opium  matutinum,  for 
soaking. 

Mr  Downes's  excellent  potio  coffiana,  for  expelling 
soporiferous  humours. 

Priscianus  vulneratus,  alias,  methodus  credendi  Ar- 
ticulos,  by  the  Rev.  Dr  King4 

Doctor  Nappier's$  Elegy  on  a  broken  Bellarmine  of 
Ale,  entitled,  Amphora  non  meruit  tarn  pretiosa  mori. 

An  excellent  engine  for  working  embroidery,  by  my 
very  good  Lord  Charlemont. 

Likewise  his  Lordship's  Praxis  Arithmetica,  shew- 

*  For  Peter  Manby,  Dean  of  Derry,  see  Ware's  Account  of  the 
Writers  of  Ireland,  p.  257. 

John  Baynard  was  Archdeacon  of  Connor :  having  (like  Manby) 
apostatized  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  he  resigned  his  Archdeaconry  in 
1691,  to  which  Philip  Mathews  (nephew  of  Lemuel  Mathews,)  was 
collated. 

f  Oliver  Tallant,  admitted  20th  May,  1677. 

$.  Afterwards  Archbishop  of  Dublin.  He  is  here  censured  for  the 
inaccuracy  of  his  latinity. 

§  Gerard  Nappier,  admitted  18th  July,  1677. 
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ing  that  24  and  24  make  48 :  this,  as  simple  as  it  seems 
to  be,  cost  the  Honourable  Lord  some  pains,  and  his 
lady  some  blushes. 

An  infallible  unguent  for  the  spleen  in  the  toe,  by 
the  Rev.  Dr  Foy. 

And,  lastly,  Mr  Smith's  Art  of  Compliance,  proving 
humility  to  be  the  practice  of  the  age,  and  shewing  how 
the  College  Butler  may  be  the  dear  companion  of  the 
Junior  Dean.*  For  all  which  I  refer  you  to  the  re 
spective  authors,  except  the  last,  which  Mr  Smith 
proves  syllogistically  thus : 

Moris  .est  humilitas,  ergo 

Junior  Decanus  et  Promus  Senior 

possint  esse  magni. 
Probo  antecedens. 

Si  generosus  marmorizat,  cum  puero, 

Anglice,  Plays  marbles  with  his  boy, 
Tune  moris  est  humilitas. 

Sed  generosus  marmorizat  cum  puero.     Ergo,  &c. 
Probo  minorem  instantiam. 

Magister  Sayers  marmorizat  cum  puero, 
Sed  magister  Sayers  est  generosus.     Ergo,  &c. 
Probo  aliter. 

Si  doctissimus,  altissimus,  necnon  longe  notissimus 
Doctor  in  Universitate  scrubbat  suas  tabulas  et  brushat 
suas  cathedras,  tune  moris  est  humilitas. 

Sed  talis  Doctor  scrubbat  suas  tabulas,  &c.  Ergo,  &c. 
Hoc  etiam  probari  potest  instantia. 


*  The  College  Butler,  or  Promus,  was  Mr  Andrew  Donnell.  His 
son  had  been  admitted  a  pupil  under  Mr  Smith,  a  few  days  before 
the  Tripos  was  delivered.— Dr  BARRETT. 
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But  the  tall  gentleman  in  the  robes  would  not  have 
it  known.  Cum  itaque  magister,  (te  Decanum  allo- 
quor)  argumentis  hisce  validis  vindicetur  tua  humilitas, 
quod  obstat  quo  minus  inter  te  et  Danielum  mutua  fo- 
veatur  familiaritas. 

Ede,  bibe,  dormi,  post  mortem  nulla  yoluptas, 
Namque  inter  Tanaim  nihil  est  socerumque  Viselli. 
Coach  it  away,  then,  and  empty  his  pitchers : 
A  lord  in  Fingall  plays  tennis  with  ditchers. 

Heu,  lieu,  quanti  hie  desiderantur  socci  et  handker- 
chiefi,  tantum  est  inter  vos  clamoris,  sudoris;  tantum 
est  hogorum,  ut  piget  usque  morari.  Pergat  igitur  (ut 
inquit  Dr  Acton)  suo  modo  Dominus  Barry.  Sed 
heus  tu,  Magister  Will-be,  sive  graduate  medioxime, 
Serenissimae  Elizabethae  dormiant  cineres.  Not  a  word 
of  Protestant  Bess. 


ACT  II. 

Oppon.  Dom.  Barry. — In  tempore  veni,  quod  om 
nium  rerum  est  primum. 

Nam  vereor,  Domine,  you  are  brought  as  low  as 
Witherton  in  Chevy  Chase,  or  Mr  Lloyd  in  the  chapel. 
Kidicula  capita  !  inepto  risu  res  ineptior  nulla  est. 

Absint  joci,  (as  Sir  Jephson  said,  when  he  had  none,) 
res  seria  jam,  imo  de  funeribus,  agitur.  Muliercula 
enim  misella  humanissima,  nobis  vicina,  et  Magistri 
Hewetson  soror  unica,  non  ita  pridem  moriebatur  ; 
nee  amicorum  immemor  ingrata  dicessit :  sed  quicquid 
vel  corpusculi  sui  vel  rei  humano  foret  usui,  hoc  su- 
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premo  testamento,  amicis  suis  in  formam  subsequentem 
benigna  legavit. 

The  last  Will  and  Testament  of  Mrs  Mary  Hewet- 
son. 

She  bequeathed  her  brains  to  a  learned  grave  gen 
tleman,  who  has  shaked  his  own  out  of  his  noddle ; 
whose  name  I  was  forbid  to  tell  you,  but  I'll  do  as  good 

as  will,  I'll  find  somebody  here,  that Amoveate 

quaeso,  amoveate  paulisper.  Oh  !  salve,  Magister  Bur- 
ridge  ;*  I  remember  Tommy  Cox  told  me  yours  were 
addle,  and  therefore  I  present  them  to  you,  if  her  bro 
ther  lays  no  claim  to  them. 

Her  tongue  (which  even  after  death  is  the  cause  of 
controversy)  some  affirm  she  left  to  Mrs  Horncastle  :f 
but  the  true  opinion  is,  she  bequeathed  to  Mrs  Jenkin- 
son,  whose  speaking  organ  (as  I  told  you  before)  is  em 
ployed  in  Mrs  Donell's  Elixir  bonae  famae. 

Her  teeth  she  left  to  Mrs  Horncastle,  who  has  such 
an  unruly  member  of  her  own,  that  it  needs  at  least  a 
double  guard. 

She  bequeathed  her  hair  to  Mr  Leeson,  to  make  him 
a  wig. 

Her  coloured  silk  petticoat,  to  furnish  Mr  Delauny 
with  a  pair  of  breeches ;  and  her  looking-glass  and  night- 


*  Ezekiel  Burridge,  who  is  mentioned  in  the  beginning  of  the 
Second  Act,  was  elected  Scholar  in  June  1683,  commenced  A.  B. 
February  1683-4,  and  A.  M.  July  1687-  He  is  mentioned  by  Ware, 
in  his  Account  of  the  Writers  of  Ireland,  and  by  King,  in  his  State 
of  the  Protestants. — Dr  BARRETT. 

f  A  person  of  this  name  is  mentioned  in  King's  State  of  the 
Protestants. 
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rail  to  my  Lady  Neddy  Hall.  Her  tooth-pick  to  Dr 
Loftus,  and  patch-box  to  Mrs  Lucy  Coghill,*  which  so 
disguised  her  at  the  Confirmation  in  St  Werburgh's 
Church,  that  the  zealous  Archdeacon  did  not  know  Sir 
John's  daughter  ;  sed  zelo  vere  Fitzgeraldina  excla- 
mavit,  "  My  Lord,  my  Lord,  her  face  is  against  the 
Carion :  I  know  not  who  she  is,  and  I  won't  present 
her." 

Sed,  reverende  vir,  monstrat  tibi  poeta,  quo  pacto  ag- 
nosceres  virginem. 

Cui  numerosa  linunt  stellantem  splenia  frontem, 
Ignoras,  quae  sit  ?  Splenia  tolle,  leges. 

But  to  return  ;  she  left  her  courageous  heart  to  pret 
ty  Mr  Weaver. 

Her  beauty  (now  you  all  expect  111  say — to  Sir 
Bayly  and  Fitzsimons, — no  truly,  but)  to  as  worthy  a 
gentleman,  the  Reverend  the  Provost :  and  her  con 
science  to  the  clerk  of  the  kitchen,  of  whom  (by  way  of 
digression!)  take  this  character : — 

A  College  Steward 

is  an  animal  mixture,  a  medley  or  hodge-podge  of  but 
cher  and  cook,  of  scullion  and  scholar.  He  livest  ne- 


*  Daughter  of  Sir  John  Coghill,  and  sister  to  Dr  Marmaduke 
Coghill. 

t  These  digressions,  interspersed,  may  remind  us  of  the  digres 
sions  in  the  Tale  of  a  Tub. 

J  The  office  of  college  steward  was  formerly  exercised  by  a  scho 
lar  of  the  house,  who  was  called  clerk  of  the  kitchen.  It  is  pro 
bable  that  he  might  derive  some  advantages  from  the  punishment 
that  consisted  in  depriving  delinquents  of  commons.  These  advan 
tages  are  here  alluded  to. 
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gatively  by  the  privation  of  others,  and  mortifies  more 
flesh  than  all  the  divines  in  the  kingdom.  Did  he  live 
among  the  ancients,  he  would  be  taken  for  a  wrestling- 
master,  with  his  skin  oiled  for  the  palaestra.  Hence  it 
comes  to  pass,  that  his  greasy  shirt  pays  his  laundress, 
and  finds  her  in  soap  and  candles.  You  may  follow  him 
(like  the  old  pye-woman)  by  his  smell.  Strangers  pass 
ing  by  his  door  take  it  for  the  college  chandler's  :  an 
ignorant  woman  went  there,  directed  by  her  nose,  to  sell 
her  kitchen-stuff.  The  butcher's  dogs  fawn  upon  him, 
and  follow  him  for  his  hogoes.  Without  doubt,  they 
fancy  he  carries  a  slaughter-house  about  him.  He 
spends  half  his  salary  a-year  in  wash-balls,  fuller's- 
earth,  and  socks.  The  scent  of  the  kitchen  has  in 
fected  his  breath,  and  poisoned  his  whole  mass  of  blood. 
What  the  hyperbolical  poet  said  of  the  Cappadocian,  is 
verified  in  him,  without  a  trope : 

Vipera  Cappadocem  malesana  momordit,  at  ipsa 
Gustato  periit  sanguine  Cappadocis. 

Anglice, 

A  famish'd  rat,  progging  one  night  for  food, 
Bit  Mr  Hogoe's  toe,  and  suck'd  the  blood : 
Then  dull  and  drooping,  the  pensive  vermin  sat, 
Gorged  with  infectious  gore,  and  pois'ning  fat. 

If  he  goes  to  market  fasting,  he  taints  all  the  meat 
he  cheapens ;  therefore  the  butchers,  in  their  own  de 
fence,  treat  him  to  a  breakfast.  Every  Sunday  morn 
ing  he  so  stuffs  himself,  that  if  you  come  nigh  him, 
you'll  know  what  is  for  dinner.  Every  belch*  is  a  bill 

*  This  reminds  us  of  the  author  of  the  Tale  of  a  Tub,  who  en 
larges  so  much  upon  the  eructations  of  the  ^Eolists. 
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of  fare;  his  bed-fellow  dreams  of  gmbbins  all  night. 
One  that  lay  with  him  by  accident,  fancied  himself  at 
the  mouth  of  an  oven,  full  of  tainted  mutton-pies.  Mr 
Butler,  junior,*  who,  to  stifle  his  hogoes,  lies  in  his  socks, 
would  match  him  for  a  bed-fellow,  provided  that  they 
lay  heads  and  points.  The  pestilence  of  the  head  would 
be  requited  by  the  plague  of  the  heels.  Were  he  in  or 
ders,  it  would  be  dangerous  for  him  to  baptize ;  he  would 
make  more  ghosts  than  Christians,  and,  with  good  words, 
send  the  sucklings  packing  to  the  other  world.  Were 
he  doctor  in  the  civil  law,  his  brother  would  rather  not 
commence  than  kiss  him  :  he  would  be  as  terrible  as 
the  old  gentleman  with  the  rainbow  about  his  eyes.  He 
never  says  grace  before  meat,  and  very  good  reason  ;  his 
victuals,  like  the  Scotchman's  snuff,  will  not  bide  a  bless 
ing  :  the  holy  words  would  transubstantiate  them  into 
maggots.  The  greatest  sin  he  has  to  struggle  with  is 
the  flesh ;  and  (which  is  wonderful)  the  oftener  he  gains 
the  victory,  the  wickeder  he  becomes.  He  thwarts  the 
Rubrick,  and  makes  more  Good  Fridays  than  Sundays 
in  the  year.  When  we  keep  Lent,f  he  keeps  Carnival ; 
and  well  he  may,  when  other  men  fast  for  his  sins.  He 
takes  upon  him  to  be  deputy-bursar,  and  is  called  Mr 
Steward  ;  but  by  the  same  figure,  that  the  hangman  is 
called  the  king's  officer.  In  the  kitchen,  he  rules  the 
roast,  is  absolute  lord  over  the  cleavemen,  half  master 
of  the  scullions,  and  partly  tutor,  partly  companion,  to 
the  cooks  :  but  always  sworn  brother  in  iniquity  to  the 
clerks  of  the  buttery,  which  brings  me  to  consider  them 


*  Probably  Brinsley  Butler,  at  that  time  a  student  in  the  college, 
t  That  is,  when  we,  by  way  of  punishment,  are  put  out  of  com-« 
mons,  he  derives  some  advantage  to  himself  by  it. 
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together  in  one  word,  and  so  have  done.  When  these 
two  meet,  (like  malevolent  planets  in  conjunction,)  'tis 
ominous,  and  denotes  a  dearth  in  commons  and  sizings. 
Nay,  sometimes  it  foretells  a  general  punishment.  The 
making  of  either  of  these,  is  the  spoiling  of  a  scholar ; 
as  a  gentleman,  bound  'prentice,  forfeits  his  heraldry,  or 
the  knighthood  of  an  alderman  spoils  a  cit.  They  live 
plentifully  with  traffic  between  themselves,  and  yet 
every  day  eat  and  drink  their  bargains.  To  conclude ; 
they  cast  up  their  sins  once  a-month,  but  do  not  repent, 
because  their  iniquities  are  confirmed  by  the  senior  fel 
lows. 

But  to  return  to  the  will. 

She  bequeathed  her  breasts  to  Mrs  Mary  C 11,* 

of  whom,  hear  the  poet : 

Mammas  atque  tatas  habet  Afra ;  sed  ipsa  tatarum 
Dici  et  mammarum  maxima  mamma  potest. 

Her  paint  she  left  to  one  of  those  ladies ;  and  her  nose 
she  knew  not  whether  to  leave  to  Mr  Loftus  or  Mr 
Lloyd ;  but  at  last  ordered  it  for  the  former ;  and  out  of 
her  great  charity  gave  permission  to  the  latter  (I  mean 
Mr  Lloyd)  to  furnish  himself  after  the  Hudibrasian 
manner  with  a  supplemental  snout  out  of  her  posteriors. 

Lastly,  she  bequeathed  all  her  money  for  the  found 
ing  and  endowment  of  a  new  college,  and  therefore  or 
dered  that  there  be  a  fair  tract  of  ground  purchased  out 
of  Jack  Cusack's  estate,  on  a  convenient  part  whereof 
there  be  erected  a  stately  pile  of  building,  after  the  mo 
del  of  Mr  Allen's  mansion-house.  That  Sir  Butler's  fa- 


*  Perhaps,  Coghill. 
19 
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Iftous  library  be  bought  for  the  college  use,  together  with 
Stillingfleet's  and  Tillotson's  Sermons  for  the  assistance 
of  young  divines.  That  Mr  Doyle,  for  his  excellent  mo 
rals  and  profound  learning,  be  Provost ;  and  Mr  Bore- 
man,*  for  the  same  reasons,  be  Vice-Provost.  That  Nick- 
umbottom  be  University  orator ;  Sir  Stampe,f  singing- 
master  and  magician  ;  and  that  ingenious  bachelor  of 
arts,  who  read  out  all  Gassendus's  Astronomy  in  a 
week,  but  the  a's  and  b's,  if  Sir  Moore  pleases,  be  ma- 
thematic  professor ;  and  Dr  Mercer  be  bursar.  Seve 
ral  officers  are  yet  wanting,  as  divinity  professor,  preach 
ers,  physicians,  lecturers,  surgeons,  historians,  chemists, 
civilians,  register,  linguist,  and  many  others,  all  which 
are  to  be  supplied  by  that  colossus  of  learning,  Mr 
Foley. 

Hie  vero  dubium  oritur ;  num  Dr  Mercer,  cum  spon- 
sa  sua  (satis  eleganti)  inhabitare  possit  academiam ;  si 
negatur,  tune  actum  est  de  bursario,  qui  adeo  integer 
vitse,  scelerisque  purus :  si  affirmatur,  dii  boni,  quam  cla- 
mosum  necnon,  rixosum  habituri  sumus  collegium  !  nam 
fama  refer t  esse  inter  illos  conjugium  conjurium,  quod 
Martiali  parum  credibile  videtur,  ut  ex  his  versiculis 
constat ; 

Cum  sitis  similes,  paresque  vita, 
Uxor  pessima,  pessimus  maritus, 
Miror,  non  bene  convenire  vobis* 

It  was  first  ordered  that  Mr  Lloyd  should  be  the  Uni- 


*  Edward  Boreman,  admitted  llth  June,  1678:  his  name  was  ta 
ken  off  the  books  on  15th  October,  1686. 

t  Timothy  Stampe,  admitted  l6th  May,  1682. 
VOL.  VI.  Q 
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versity  Poet ;  femnt  an  tern,  Magister,'  te  quondam  pessi- 
mum  egisse  poetastrum,  ideoque 

mutato  nomine,  de  te 

Fabula  narratur. 

Qui  Bavium  non  odit,  amet  tua  earmina,  Maevi. — 

Nam  tu,  Cosconi,  disticha  longa  facis. 

Hanc  igitur  provinciam  habeat  Dean  Glandee,  vel  Mr 
Hewetson. 

Ordered,  moreover,  that  all  the  Fellows  dine  and  sup 
constantly  in  the  hall,  uti  apud  nos  moris  est.  Hortemur 
etiam,  ut  Praepositus  parcius  absit,*  and  to  be  strictly 
observed,  that  all  the  students  in  the  hall,  especially  at 
meat,  speak  Latin,  as  we  do. 

It  was  lately  ordered,  that,  for  the  honour  and  dignity 
of  the  University,  there  should  be  introduced  a  society 
of  Freemasons,  consisting  of  gentlemen,  mechanics,  por 
ters,  parsons,  ragmen,  hucksters,  bailiffs,  divines,  tink 
ers,  knights,  thatchers,  coblers,  poets,  justices,  drawers, 
beggars,  aldermen,  paviours,  sculls,  freshmen,  bachelors, 
scavingers,  masters,  sow-gelders,  doctors,  ditchers,  pimps, 
lords,  butchers,  and  tailors,  who  shall  bind  themselves 
by  an  oath,  never  to  discover  their  mighty  no-secret ;  and 
to  relieve  whatsoever  strolling  distressed  brethren  they 
meet  with,  after  the  example  of  the  fratemity  of  Free 
masons  in  and  about  Trinity  College ;  by  whom  a  col 
lection  was  lately  made  for,  and  the  purse  of  charity  well 


*  It  appears  from  the  buttery-books,  that  Provost  Huntington  had 
generally  a  non  co.,  and  therefore  was  absent  from  the  hall. 
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stuffed  for,  a  reduced  brother,  who  received  their  charity 
as  follows  in  this  list  of  benefactors  : 

From  Sawny  Richardson,  a  bottle  of  ale  and  two  rolls. 

From  Mr  Hassit,  a  pair  of  old  shoes. 

From  a  kind-hearted  butcher  at  Lazy  Hill,  a  calf's 
countenance. 

From  the  Right  Honourable  Lord  Charlemont,  a  cast 
hat. 

From  long  Laurence,  an  inch  of  tobacco. 

From  Mr  Ryder,  a  groat. 

From  Dr  Gwithers,  an  old  glister-pipe. 

From  Mr  Marsh  and  Sir  Tenison,  a  bundle  of  godly 
ballads. 

From  Mr  Smith,  an  old  pair  of  quilted  stockings. 

From  a  tapster  at  the  sign  of  the  Hog  in  Armour,  a 
comfit. 

From  Sir  Goodlet,*  a  piece  of  an  old  Smiglesius  for  a 
natural  use,  cunningly  procured  by  the  means  of  Sir 
Goodlet. 

From  Sir  Warren,  for  being  freemasonized  the  new 
way,  five  shillings. 

From  Mr  Edward  Hall,f  a  pair  of  cast  night  gloves. 

Lastly,  from  Mr  Hancock,  a  slice  of  Cheshire  cheese ; 
which  the  hungry  brother  eat  up  with  such  a  gusto,  and 
liked  so  well,  that  he  stole  away  the  rest  in  his  breeches. 


"James  Goodlat  was  admitted  in  February,  1683-4:  elected  scho 
lar  in  1687. 

t  We  must  not  confound  this  person  with  one  of  the  same  name 
among  the  then  junior  fellows.  This  last  was  Dr  John  Hall,  whom 
Swift,  in  his  account  of  Lord  Wharton,  mentions  with  approbation. 
To  him  the  Tripos  nowhere  alludes. 
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Tarn  libera  potitus  contribution,  frater  scoundrellu 
sarcinulas  suas  discessurus  colligit,  et  vultu  hilari,  ori 
solito,  quadrangulum  transit ;  dumque  pras  nimio  gau- 
dio  porrectiore  incedit  fronte,  altioresque  tendit  gressus, 
quisnam  inter  homines  obviam  dedit  illi,  nisi  frater  fra- 
terrimus  Cooper  ;*  qui  ut  fidelem  novit  hominem,  festina- 
tius  accurrit,  humaniter  corripit  dextram,  utquemoris  est, 
spississimo  conspuit  basio  :  deinde  Bibliothecam  versus, 
comiter  ambulant,  ut  inter  csetera  admirabilia  Ridlseumf 
visitent :  quern  dum  hospes  curiosis  lynceis  oculis  perscru- 
tatur,  et  diligentius  rimatur,  quantum  homunciorris  ju- 
dices,  carnifex,  et  medici,  reliquerunt ;  proh  dolor,  inter 
partes  an  nobiliores,  an  posteriores  nescio  privatum  fra- 
ternitatis  notavit  signum  (Anglice,  the  Freemasons' 
mark.)  Quo  viso,  Dii  boni,  quanto  clamor  e  to  tarn  infecit 
domum.  Ter  et  saepius  pulsavit  pectus,  exsangues  dila- 
niavit  genas,  et  eheu  nimium  dilaceratas  dilaceravit  ves- 
tes.  Tandem  vero  paulo  modestius  insaniens,  hujusmodi 
versiculis  ridiculum  effudit  dolorem. 

EULOGIUM  RIDL^ANUM.    AN  ELEGY  UPON  RIDLEY. 

Unhappy  brother,  what  can  be  \ 

In  wretchedness  compared  to  thee, 

Thou  grief  and  shame  of  our  society !  J 

Had  we  in  due  time  understood 

That  thou  wert  of  the  brotherhood, 

By  fraud  or  force  thou  had'st  got  loose 

From  shameful  tree  and  dismal  noose : 


*  I  find  a  person  named  Nat.  Cooper,  who,  with  Edward  Hall, 
commenced  A.  B.  in  February  1682-3. 

t  Said  to  have  been  an  informer  against  priests. 


} 
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And  now  perhaps  with  life  been  blest, 
As  comely  a  brother  as  the  best, 
Not  thus  exposed  a  monumental  jest ; 
When  lady  longs  for  college  beer, 
Or  little  dame  or  country  squire 
Walk  out  an  afternoon,  to  look 
On  thee,  and  devil-raising  book ; 
Who  kindly  rather  chose  to  die, 
Than  blemish  our  fraternity ; 
The  first  of  us  e'er  hang'd  for  modesty. 
And  now,  alack  and  well-aday, 
Thy  parchment  hide  is  stuff'd  with  hay : 
Nay,  worse ;  the  JEsculapians, 
Thy  mighty  misery  to.  enhance, 
Have  cruelly  cut  thee  out  of  countenance ; 
And,  to  shew  witty  spite,  at  once 
Preserved  thy  skin  and  lost  thy  bones. 
Thus  Irere,  in  wooden  hatch  you  stand, 
With  scornful  musket  at  your  hand  : 
The  mice*  and  rats'  mock  sentinel, 
A  poor  ridiculous  spectacle 
To  gibing  Joan,  to  Kate  and  Nan, 
Thou  worse  than  skeleton  of  man. — 
So  does  he  measure  out  his  grief, 
.For  loss  of  brother  and  of  thief. 
Nor  less  concern 'd  does  Cooper  stand ; 
But  sobbing  with  his  clout  in  hand, 
And  destitute  of  consolation, 
Kept  time  with  all  his  tribulation. 
Their  grumbling  woe  runs  thro'  and  thro'  them, 
If  all  were  known,  'twould  quite  undo  them. 
The  sighs  which  up  and  downward  go, 
Their  unfeigned  sorrow  shew  : 
For  the  devil's  in't,  if  they  pretend, 
Who  vent  their  grief  at  either  end. 

Hoc  munere  elaborate,  non  diutius  lacrymis  indulgent, 
sed  dolore  police  suppresso,  taciti  discedunt.    Protinus 
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lodgum  convocant,  fratresque  omnes  certiores  faciunt, 
quantum  sibi  infamiae,  et  quantum  miseriae  infelicissimo 
accedit  fraterculo ;  graviter  luget  fraterculus  et  societas ; 
et  suspiriis  ex  imo  pectore  petitis,  statim  provisum  est  in 
posterum,  nominem  qui  crucem  meretur,  vel  qui  suspen- 
dendus  est,  in  societatem  Freemasonorum  admitti :  quo 
authoritate  statute,  et  albo  lodgi  prolate,  singuli,  tarn 
generosi  quam  scoundrelli,  solidissimis  basiis  promiscufe 
dicunt  valedictionem. 


ACT  III. 

Enter  a  waddling  Doctor,  and  his  man,  JAMES. 

Doctor.  James,  have  you  read  out  the  chapter,  and 
can  you  tell  how  many  days  work  was  the  creation  ? 

James.  Marry,  here's  so  many  hard  words,  I  can't  re 
member. 

Doctor.  Well,  but  this  is  not  the  business  now :  you 
must  get  things  in  readiness  against  to-morrow. 

James.  Master,  what's  the  matter  with  to-morrow, 
more  than  another  day  ? 

Doctor.  (Aside.)  Oh,  the  ignorance  of  those  people 
who  are  not  mathematicians ! — I  tell  you  a  supernatural 
thing  will  happen. 

James.  (Aside.)  Oh,  oh  !  this  is  the  eclipse*  now,  I 
warrant. — Nay,  master,  as  you  say  it,  it  is  as  sure  as  a 
gun. — Then  what  must  I  do,  say  you  ? 

*  In  "  the  Art  of  verifying  Dates,"  mention  is  made  of  an  eclipse 
of  the  sun,  on  the  5th  November,  1686,  and  of  another  eclipse  on  30th 
April,  1688.  One  of  them  is  probably  alluded  to  here. 
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Doctor.  Go  to  the  steward  and  provide  double  com 
mons  ;  and  be  sure  you  call  at  the  chandler's,  for  to-mor 
row  I  dine  by  candlelight. 

James.  Oh,  the  wonderful  wonderfulness  of  you  schol- 
lerds  !  And  what  mun  I  bring  drink  in  ? 

Doctor.  A  material  question  :— in  the  tankard,  and 
do  that  in  the  morning. 

James.  Marry,  but  I  had  better  buy  a  pitcher,  so  I 
had ;  and  then  I  need  not  go  so  often  as  I  do.  This  tan 
kard,  I  wish  it  were  hanged,  so  I  do. 

Doctor.  What  ails  you  at  it  ?  Why  do  you  grum 
ble? 

James.  Grumble,  quoth-a?  I  am  sure  it  wears  me 
more  shoe-leather  than  a  little ;  and  I  cannot  say  my 
prayers  in  a  morning  for  it,  so  I  can't. 

Doctor.  If  I  thought  it  did  you  any  injury,  or  contri 
buted  to  the  doing  you  any  harm,  or  were  an  irregular 
vessel,  I  would  part  with  it ;  I  would  entertain  it  no 
more  than  I  did  my  bed :  go,  then,  and  bring  a  pitcher. 

[Exeunt  severally. 

Enter  SAINT  Y  A  SHE,*  and  SAMUEL  FOLEY,  Senior 

Fellows.  . 

Sainty.  Where  do  you  keep  your  eclipsef  to-morrow  ? 

Sam.  In  my  chamber.  I  do  not  care  for  groping  my 
way  to  my  dinner. 

Sainty.  What,  will  it  be  total  ?  No  glimmering  to  be 
allowed  to  eat  our  meat  by  ? 


*  The  Reverend  St  George  Ashe,  Swift's  tutor. 
+  In  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  we  have  an  account  of  an 
eclipse  observed  at  Dublin  in  1684,  by  Ashe  and  Molyneux. 
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Sam.  So  it  seems.  I  have  taken  a  great  deal  of  pains 
to  calculate  it,  and  can  now  demonstrate  it. 

Sainty.  If  you  please,  I  would  be  very  glad  to  see 
your  calculation. 

Sam.  Thus  then  : — Invenitur  ex  tabulis  plenilunium 
medium,  addita,  dimidia,  lunatione ;  eti  tune,  ex  posta- 
phseresi  et  motu  lunae  horario,  inveniantur  digiti  ecliptici 
et  parallexis  altitudinis. 

Sainty.  'Tis  wonderful  well ;  from  whence  I  conclude, 
we  are  all  like  to  be  in  the  dark. 

Sam.  Ay,  doubtless ;  or  I'll  burn  my  books.  I  would 
not  want  this  little  smattering  in  astronomy  for  a  great 
deal,  I  protest. 

Sainty.  I  confess  there's  some  advantage  in  it. 

Sam.  Advantage  !  I  could  not  live  without  it.  I  cut 
my  hair  by  the  stars ;  and  will  tell  the  physiognomy  and 
sex  of  my  child,  before  my  wife's  brought  to  bed. 

Sainty.  But  do  the  planets  never  wander  ?  are  you  not 
sometimes  mistaken  ? 

Sam.  Oh,  never ;  at  least  in  things  of  this  kind  :  it  is 
as  easy  to  calculate  an  eclipse,  as  to  curl ;  and  if  you  doubt 
in  any  point,  111- 

Sainty.  No,  no,  I'm  satisfied  :  'twill  be  as  clear  as  the 
sun.  {Exeunt. 

The  Scene,  DROGHEDA. 

Enter  MR  DOYLE*  and  his  Damsel,  NELLY  :  after 
them  the  Tapster,  with  a  porringer  of  burnt  brandy 
and  a  mutton-pie. 

Doyle.  Come,  Nelly,  sit  down,  and  give  me  a  kiss. 
*  We  are  now  come  to  the  infamous  Bernard  Doyle,  who  is  the 
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Netty.  Fough,  sir,  stand  off.  I  protest  you  smell 
so  strong  of  brandy  and  tobacco,  a  body  can't  endure 
you. 

Doyle.  Nay,  leave  this  peevish  humour,  and  sit  down : 


next  person  censured  in  the  Tripos.  He  was  admitted  as  a  sizar  on 
14th  April,  1678,  under  the  tuition  of  Richard  Acton,  at  the  age  of 
nineteen,  and  was  born  at  Athlone.  On  llth  July,  1685,  he  had  the 
grace  of  the  House  for  A.  M.  "  per  specialem  gratiam."  He  was 
usher  of  the  school  at  Drogheda ;  and  on  the  merit  of  conforming  to 
the  religion  of  James  II.  sought  to  be  admitted  to  the  place  of  a  Fel 
low  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  To  this  end  he  presented  a  manda 
mus  from  the  King  on  February  13,  1687-8,  directed  to  the  Provost 
and  Senior  Fellows,  and  dated  January  11,  1687-8,  which  required 
them  to  admit  the  said  Doyle  to  a  Fellowship,  then  vacant  (by  the 
cession  of  Dr  George  Mercer,  who  is  mentioned  also  in  the  Tripos,) 
or  the  first  that  should  become  so,  without  taking  any  oath  but  that 
of  a  Fellow.  When  this  oath  was  tendered  to  him  by  them,  he  refu 
sed  to  take  it,  as  it  was  inconsistent  with  the  religion  he  professed. 
And  it  having  been  represented  by  the  College  to  the  Lord  Lieute 
nant,  that  Doyle  was  a  person  of  shameful  ignorance  and  scandalous 
immorality,  he  was  pleased  to  order  the  Mayor  of  Drogheda  to  take 
examinations  upon  oath  relative  to  Mr  Doyle's  conduct,  while  usher 
of  that  school.  For  this  purpose  Mr  Downes,  one  of  the  Fellows,  went 
down  thither ;  and  it  was  proved,  by  examinations  taken  on  the  9th, 
10th,  and  llth  of  March,  that  Doyle  was  guilty  of  fornication  (ha 
ving  had  two  bastards,)  drunkenness,  theft,  and  other  crimes,  such  as 
violently  assaulting  and  beating  various  persons.  Notwithstanding 
this  representation,  Doyle  persevered  in  his  applications  to  Lord  Tyr- 
connel,  and  spared  no  kind  of  scandalous  assertions  against  the  Col 
lege  ;  but,  in  the  meantime,  Mr  Arthur  Hasset  procured  a  mandamus 
in  his  own  favour,  which  he  presented  to  the  Provost  and  Fellows  on 
the  16th  April,  1688,  and  having  satisfied  them  on  the  points  which 
they  proposed  to  him,  he  was  sworn  and  admitted  as  Fellow.  He  is 
mentioned  in  the  Tripos,  as  is  also  Eleanor  Wall,  who  was  one  of 
Doyle's  mistresses.— DR  BARRETT. 
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if  you  knew  who  I'm  to  be,  you'd  be  as  kind  to  me,  as 
to  the  smith's  boy. 

Nelly.  Pr'ythee,  let  go  my  apron,  and  do  not  pull 
me  so. 

Doyle.  But  you  won't  hear  me ! — I  tell  you,  woman, 
as  simple  as  I  stand  here,  I'm  to  be  a  Fellow  of  Dublin 
College. 

Nelly.  You  a  Fellow !  Never  the  sooner  for  an  hasty 
word.  Pray,  keep  your  filthy  hand  away,  or  I'll  cry  out, 
so  I  will.  Come,  come,  sir,  don't  think  you  are  with  Peggy 
what-do-you-call-her. 

Doyle.  But  I'll  tell  you,  Nelly, 

Nelly.  Tell  me  no  tellings ;  keep  down  your  fingers, 
and  do  not  you  tear  my  petticoats.  I'm  afraid  'twas  for 
what  you  did  in  the  blankets,  the  Dean*  made  you  stand 
in  the  white  sheet. 

Doyle.  Here,  drawer,  t'other  porringer  of  brandy,  and 
so  to  pay.  That,  and  this  quarter  cob,  will  put  you  into 
a  little  better  humour.  Come  let  us now  let  us 

Nelly.  In  verity,  Mr  Doyle,  you  have  the  cunningest 
way  with  you  of  pleasing  a  woman. — You  see  how  loath 
I  am  to  refuse  a  gentleman  that's  just  on  the  point  of 
preferment:  but  hold,  there's  somebody  coming. 

Enter  the  Drawer. 

Drawer.  This  makes  two  and  twopence  now,  besides 
the  nineteen  and  sevenpence  before ;  and  my  mistress  bid 
me  tell  you  she  can  trust  no  longer. 

Doyle.  Why  so,  you  scoundrel  ? 

*  Tobias  Pullein,  the  great  patron  of  Doyle,  until  the  enormities 
of  the  latter  caused  him  to  withdraw  his  protection. 
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Drawer.  Because  you  put  her  off  with  mandrakes  from 
the  King. 

Doyle.  Bid  your  mistress  go  hang  herself;  and  look 
for  her  money,  you  whore's  kitling.  (Throws  the  mutton- 
pie  at  him.)  (Exit  Drawer •,  maundering. 

Nelly.  Why  so  sleepy,  Mr  Doyle  ? 

Doyle.  Oh,  this  scowering  and  lying  most  plagues  me. 
Here.  Nelly,  here's  to  you.  Aw,  Aw,  I  am  damn'd  sleepy, 
e'gad,  damn'd  sleepy.  (Drops  asleep. 

Nelly.  Lie  there,  for  a  drunken  sot.  The  collegians 
are  like  to  have  a  sweet  tool  of  thee  for  a  Fellow.  But  let 
me  see  what  we  have  got  in  his  pockets.  Out  upon  the 
scoundrel !  nothing  but  a  pair  of  beads,  two  inches  of  to 
bacco,  and  one  of  pipe.  ( The  scene  closes. 

And  here  we  leave  him,  and  as  he  sleeps,  take  a  view 
of  his  breeches ;  which  I  would  describe,  but  they  have 
so  many  ends,  I  know  not  where  to  begin.  He  that  would 
presume  to  mend  them  would  run  the  risk  of  a  tinker 
botching  a  kettle ;  for,  hydra-like,  out  of  one  hole  would 
come  three  or  four.  You  may  compare  them  to  Jason's 
ship ;  they  have  not  one  jot  of  their  primitive  stuff  left : 
or  to  Dr  Mercer's  yarn  stockings,  that  were  darned  into 
worsted.  The  lining  had  served  a  long  apprenticeship 
for  itself ;  and  therefore  away  it  crept  to  set  up  for  itself 
at  the  paper-mill.  They  were  most  worn  at  the  codpiece, 
and  least  at  the  pockets.  The  crow  that  borrowed  feathers 
from  her  neighbours  is  the  living  emblem  of  these.  Should 
every  tailor's  boy  take  his  own  cabbage,  Mr  Doyle  would 
be  an  heathen  philosopher.  Doll  Kitchen  coming  into 
his  kennel  before  he  rose,  thought  he  had  purloined  her 
mop.  By  their  shreds  of  all  nations,  you  would  have 
thought  they  belonged  to  one  of  the  Freemasons  that 
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built  Babel :  but  by  the  multiplicity  of  white  fleas,  you 
would  swear  they  had  been  campaigning  with  the  Va 
cancy.  'Tis  almost  incredible  so  many  cattle  should  thrive 
on  so  bare  a  pasture.  Every  night  he  dares  venture  them 
off,  he's  in  danger  of  losing  them.  Once  when  he  lay 
without  them,  they  crept  from  the  garret  to  the  street- 
door;  and  had  bid  him  adieu  for  ever,  but  his  landlady 
seized  them  by  an  habeas  corpus,  and  brought  them  to 
him  with  a  pair  of  tongs.  I  believe,  the  ladies  for  once  are 
tired  of  the  breeches  ;  and  therefore,  as  Dean  Glandee 
says,  "  This  one  word  of  comfort,  and  so  have  done/' 
One  morning,  crawling  their  progress,  they  were  devour 
ed  by  a  monkey,  and  the  next  day  poor  pug  died  of  Pym's 
disease. 

Quid  obstat,  Dii  boni,  quominus  Dr  Bladen  fiat  Epis- 
copus?  Why  should  not  Nick  Knight  be  Dean  of  St  Pa 
trick's  ?  En  hominem,  qui  sodalitium  ambit !  (ut  inquit 
Mr  Griffith)  qui  licet  socius  sit,  nollem  tarn  en  ut  socius 
esset  meus.  Et  jam  in  men  tern  venit  mihi,  unde  est 
quod  nondum  reddit  socius  ille  erraticus ;  ni  fallor,  cau- 
sam  assignat  Barclaeus  poeta  hunc  in  modum  : 

Urbs  spatiosa,  potens  opibus,  tectisque  superba, 

O  et  prsesidium,  deliciaeque  meae. 
Quicquid  mortalis  fingit  solertia  curse, 

Vel  natura  suo  parturit  alma  sinu  : 
Hsec  tu  sola  dabis,  &c. 

Anglice.* 

Let  formal  priests  look  grave  and  dull  at  home,  \ 

To  whom  the  worth  of  a  licentious  town 

Nor  the  gay  blessings  of  a  Court  are  known.  J 

*  This  piece  of  poetry  seems  levelled  at  John  Griffith,  a  Senior 
Fellow,  then  absent  by  a  King's  letter. — DR  BARRETT. 
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Thither  my  wiser  inclinations  tend, 

Where  I  a  chirping  bottle  with  a  friend 

May  drink  without  control,  nor  stand  in  fear 

Of  every  saucy  ill-bred  censurer  ; 

Where  I  may  strut  along  the  Mall,  look  big 

In  point  cravat,  and  toss  a  flaxen  wig ; 

Dress  in  a  gaudy  waistcoat,  and  may  wear 

A  sword,  cock'd  hat,  gold  fringe,  and  whatsoe'er 

The  libertine  town  affords,  to  charm  the  fair. 

Miror  quod  his  de  causis  Magister  Patrickson  non  hue 
usque  commoratus  est  Londini :  sed 

Quantum  quisque  sua  nummorum  servat  in  area, 
Tantum  habet  et  gaudii. 

Salve,  Magister,  gratulor  tibi  reduci ;  sunt  qui  affir- 
mant  te  pedestri  itinere  Londinum  versus  ambulasse, 
quod  mihif equidem  vix  credibile  videtur ;  perfacetus  et- 
enim  Miles  f  se  tibi  socium  praebuit,  et  jucundus  comes 
est  pro  vehiculo  (a  good  companion  is  as  good  as  a  coach.) 

Enter  SIR  MICHAEL  CREAGH,^  and  another  Alder 
man. 

Alderman.  I  have  been  man  and  boy  in  this  town,  let 


*  I  suppose  the  person  here  alluded  to  may  have  been  Miles  Sumner, 
who  originally  received  his  education  in  Trinity  College  :  after  lea 
ving  it,  he  had  a  command  in  the  army  of  the  Parliament  during  the 
Civil  Wars.  He  was  made,  by  the  then  ruling  powers,  a  Fellow  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  in  1 652.  He  died  shortly  before  the  deli 
vering  of  this  piece.  See  more  of  him  in  the  Harleian  Miscellany.— 
DR  BARRETT. 

f  Sir  Michael  Creagh  was  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin  in  1688,  and  re 
presented  that  city  in  the  Parliament  of  l68p.  He  was  paymaster- 
general  of  King  James's  army — DR  BARRETT. 
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me  see,  some  six  and  fifty  years,  and  never  knew  the 
little  penny  so  hard  to  he  got  as  now. 

Sir  Michael.  Never  despair,  old  boy.  We  have  a  brave 
young  prince,*  and  the  world's  our  own. 

Alderman.  Nay,  I  have  not  remembered  salt  butter 
so  scarce  a  commodity,  I  know  not  the  day  when. 

Sir  Michael.  Hang  sorrow.  Boy,  fill  me  a  glass  of 
wine ;  more,  more  yet,  fill  it  higher  still.  So  here,  Fa 
ther  Greybeard,  here  is  a  health  to  the  family  of  the 
Creaghs. 

Alderman.  I  pledge  you,  if  it  be  sack.  But,  now  I 
think  on't,  Sir  Michael,  who  was  your  father  ? 

Sir  Michael.  My  father  was  a  worthy  gentleman,  in 
ferior  to  none  of  his  rank,  upon  my  honour. 

Alderman.  Adsheartlikens,  you  may  be  mistaken  in 
that,  I  assure  you. 

Sir  Michael.  Mistaken?  No,  sir;  he  was  a  travelling 
merchant ;  one  that  saw  more  towns  than  you  have  done 
chimneys. 

\Alderman.  But,  under  favour,  Sir  Michael,  I  have 
heard  scollards  say  he  was  a  losopher  ? 

Sir  Michael.  Ay,  that  may  be  too :  he  always  took 
delight  to  carry  books  about  with  him. 

Alderman.  But  take  me  along  with  you :  you  repre 
hend  me  not ;  they  say  he  carried  books  on  his  back. 

Sir  Michael.  I  say,  I  say  he  was  a  north-country 
merchant,  as  I  told  you  before.  Come  drink  your  wine, 
and  let  us  begone.  [Exeunt. 


The  son  of  James  II.,  born  10th  June,  1688. — DR  BARRETT. 
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Now  you'll  ask,  to  what  end  I  brought  all  these  on 
the  stage :  to  which  I  answer,  I  brought  them  in  by  head 
and  shoulders,  and  out  by  head  and  shoulders,  for  nothing 
at  all,  as  Mr  Bayes  did  his  beasts. 

Plurimis  denuo  salutatis  et  tot  hominum  ordinibus 
comiter  exceptis,  videor  forsan  reprehensione  dignus, 
quod  Machaonas  omnes  (Anglice,  the  Simplers)  negli- 
genter  prsetermisi.  Cur  autem  tristia  horum  fata  et  la- 
crymabilis  nova  metamorphosis  non  vos  diutius  latent, 
cum  certiores  facti  eritis  ingenuos  hosce  jEsculapii  filios 
in  plantas  transmigrasse ;  injuria  tamen  non  sum  argu- 
endus,  quod  schemate  mortuos  non  excepi,  the  sad  causes 
of  whose  death  are  at  large  described  in  this 

HEROIC  POEM. 

A  worthy  sage  dwelt  at  All-Hallows> 
That  did  defy  all  gaols  and  gallows : 
His  punctual  honesty  was  such, 
Some  authors  write,  he  had  too  much  r 
And  lo !  Actonio  was  his  name, 
Actonio  loudly  sung  by  Fame: 
A  wight  inferior  to  none 
For  ponderosity  of  bum,* 
And  that  took  more  pains  to  go, 
Than  coarse  Jephsonio  would  to  plow : 
A  mortal  enemy  to  punning, 
Nor  mightily  inclined  to  running. 
He  still  with  care  did  guard  his  heart 
From  all  the  wounds  of  Cupid's  dart, 


*  In  a  Satire  written  in  1682,  upon  the  Members  of  the  College, 
Acton  is  thus  described : 

Next  him  sat  Acton's  belly,  big  aa  tun. 
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And  yet  was  plump  and  soft  confest^ 

All  but  his  petrified  breast, 

That  still,  alas,  did  stubborn  prove 

To  all  the  charming  powers  of  love: 

In  town  or  court,  no  beauteous  dame 

E'er  fann'd  his  passion  to  a  flame  ; 

For  though  he  enjoy'd  luxurious  peace, 

Melting  his  hours  in  holy  ease, 

He  ne'er  was  vexed  by  that  unruly  member, 

But  lived  as  chaste  as  cold  December  r 

Though  Cupids  in  his  eyes  did  play, 

Yet  in  his  heart  Diana  lay. 

Lively  and  sanguine  was  his  face, 

Though  phlegmatic  the  other  place, 

Colour  as  good  as  ever  struck, 

But  other  things  belied  his  look. 

When  drowsy  Aurora  rubb'd  her  eyes, 

And  came  down  stealing  from  the  skies, 

While  that  Sol's  nags  at  mangers  tarry, 

Before  the  clerks  say,  Ave-Mary ; 

Actonio,  with  his  learned  friends, 

From  soaking  downy  bed  descends, 

And  with  the  charioteer's  assistance. 

Heaving  himself  with  all  puissance, 

He  waddles  into  coach  marine, 

And  jogs  his  way,  a  simpleing. 

And  now  they  reach  the  enchanted  shore, 

Where  Circe,  in  the  days  of  yore, 

By  powerful  herbs  disposed  of  doom, 

And  magic  spells  did  charm  the  moon  : 

Whilst  tired  here  with  the  toils  of  day, 

Our  hero  picking  scions  lay ; 

Rolling  securely  on  the  grass, 

Too  nigh  a  fatal  precipice, 

Adown,*  adown  he  drops, 

'Twixt  cruel  unrelenting  rocks, 

*  In  "  The  Lady's  Dressing-room,"  we  have  an  instance  of  Swift 
using  this  uncommon  word,  adown. 

18 
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Three  times  he  made  effort  to  rise, 
But  thrice  and  thrice  would  not  suffice ; 
His  weighty  crupper  kept  him  down, 
To  seas  and  rocks  to  make  his  moan. 

Dumque*  hie  yicini  maris  auget  murmura,  dum  li- 
quido  dolore  tristissimum  plorat  fatum,  et  philosopho- 
rum  adagiis  se  miserum  solari  conatur,  ^Esculapius  filii 
sui  querelis  mitem  praebens  aurem,  et  paterna  commotus 
misericordia,  heroem  nostrum  in  umbilicum  Veneris 
transformavit. 

Socii  nequicquam  plorant  amissum : 
Non  illos  Cereris,  non  illos  cura  quietis 
Abstrahere  inde  potest. 

Sed  iteratis  clamoribus  surdum  feriunt  littus :  aegra 
terque  quaterque  pulsant  pectora :  alta  voce  deorum  pro- 
clamant  tyrannidem ;  nee  diutius  insano  luctui  indul 
gent,  sed  pedibus  telluri  affixis,  pellibusque  in  cortices 
mutatis, 

nulli  color  qui  fuit  ante,  manet. 

Singulis  novae  subeunt  formae ;  et  mira  quadam  me- 
tamorphosi  in  plantas  proinde,  ut  hie  sequitur,  transmu- 
tantur : 

Magister  Downes  in  cupressum ;  Magister  Smith  in 
pinguidinem  (Anglice)  fat-wort;  Magister  Scroggs  in 
hyacinthum  ;  Mr  Lloyd  in  quercum  ;  Magister  A  she 
into  a  red-headed  poppy ;  Sir  Fitzsimons,  who  always 
dropt  after,  (as  our  town  of  Berwick- upon-T weed,)  into 
a  thistle,  which  still  retains  its  primitive  roughness ; 


*  These  lines  strongly  resemble  the  style  of  John  Barclay.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  ARGENIS  we  find  the  words, "  sermonem  occupavit/ 
as  in  this  Tripos,  in  Act  I.  we  find, fe  totum  occupare  sermonem." 

VOL.  VI.  R 
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Magister  Sayers  in  Narcissum,  de  quo  olim  Buchananus 
sic: — 

Nescio  an  inspexti  Narcissi,  Posthume,  fontem : 
Hoc  scio,  deliras,  Posthume,  amore  tui. 

Hie  tamen  merito :  nam  quod  malesanus  amavit, 
Ante  quidem  id  multis  causa  furoris  erat. 

At  tua  non  paulo  est  major  vesania,  qui  te, 
Sed  sine  rivali,  Postliume,  solus  amas. 

Sed  dicat  mihi  quis,  quod  in  tota  hac  corona,  vel  po- 
tius  crowdo  et  presso,  nondum  vidi  dominum  Terrill :  ni 
fallor,  if  he  be  not  here,  he's  at  home  with  his  wife,  who, 
to  gain  entirely  his  affections,  sent  him  this  stratagem  i- 
cal  epistle. 

The  quondam  widow,  Sir  TerrilPs  mistress,  hearing 
he  had  laid  siege  to  the  bookbinder's  sister,  and  there 
fore  fearing  he  should  give  her  the  willow,  partly  to  be 
revenged  of  her  rival,  partly  to  secure  him  to  herself, 
writes  to  him  this  epistle : — 

Sir, — I  am  informed  you  design  to  bind  yourself  to 
the  stationer's  sister ;  if  so,  take  it  from  a  friend,  she's 
a  gentlewoman  in  folio,  and  consequently  will  be  very 
tedious  to  a  young  student.  I  was  concerned  to  hear 
the  crafty  citizen  intended  to  put  into  your  hands  the 
lumber  of  his  shop ;  and  therefore  entreat  you,  if  you 
have  any  kindness  for  yourself,  to  have  nothing  to  do 
with  that  musty  piece,  whose  worm-eaten  cover  may  in 
form  you  she  has  been  cheapened  above  these  twenty 
years ;  and  the  reason  she  did  not  go  off  is,  she  was 
found  so  old  and  thumbed  that  she  was  not  fit  to  be  pe 
rused,  and  of  so  little  value  that  none  thought  her  wor 
thy  the  press.  Besides,  sir,  she  has  lived  some  time  in 
a  learned  house,  where,  it  may  be  presumed,  for  good 
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reasons,  that  some  of  the  young  scholars,  for  their  curio 
sity,  might  ruffle  her  leaves. — If  what  I've  said  cannot 
dissuade  you,  do  but  turn  her  over  carefully,  and  'tis 
very  probable  you'll  find  she  has  been  abused,  at  least  in 
the  sheets,  if  not  in  the  setting  forth  of  a  new  edition 
blotted  in  the  impression. 

Sir,  your  humble  servant, 

JANE  BANKS. 

And,  now,  belike  I  have  made  a  fair  afternoon's  work 
on't.  I  have  not  left  myself  one  friend  of  the  Mammon 
of  Unrighteousness.  If  I  go  to  the  kitchen,  the  steward 
will  be  my  enemy  as  long  as  he  breathes ;  if  to  the  cel 
lar,  the  butler  will  dash  my  ale  with  water;  and  the 
clerk  of  the  buttery  will  score  up  my  offences  five-fold. 
If  I  betake  myself  to  the  library,  Ridley's  ghost  will 
haunt  me,  for  scandalizing  him  with  the  name  of  free 
mason.  If  I  fly  to  the  divines  for  succour,  Dean  Man- 
by  and  Archdeacon  Baynard  will  pervert  me ;  Dr  King 
will  break  my  head  because  I  am  a  Priscian ;  and  Dr 
Foy  is  so  full  of  spleen  he'll  worry  me.  Mrs  Horncastle 
and  Sir  Maddison  will  talk  of  me.  Mother  Jenkinson 
won't  furnish  me  with  cale  and  bacon  on  Christmas-day, 
and  Dr  Loftus  will  bite  me.  The  Virtuosi  will  set  their 
brains  a-work  for  gimcracks  to  pull  my  eyes  out.  The 
freemasons  will  banish  me  their  lodge,  and  bar  me  the 
happiness  of  kissing  long  Lawrence.  And  the  astrono 
mers  won't  allow  me  one  good  star,  nor  inform  me  when 
the  sun  will  be  totally  eclipsed,  that  I  may  provide  my 
self  with  candles.  Mr  Loftus  and  Mr  Lloyd  will  nose 
me ;  Mr  Allen  will  eat  me  without  salt ;  Dr  Acton,  too, 
I  fear,  will  fall  on  me.  Nay,  the  very  provost  will  shake 
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his  head  at  me,  and  scour  away  from  me. — But  that 
which  makes  my  calamity  most  insupportable,  and  me 
weary  of  your  company,  is,  that  in  all  my  tribulation 
you  do  nothing  but  laugh  at  me, — and  therefore  I  take 
my  leave. 


A  LETTER 

TO 

A  MEMBER  OF  PARLIAMENT  IN  IRELAND, 
ON  CHOOSING  A  NEW  SPEAKER  THERE,  1708. 


WE  have  already  noticed,  that,  in  1707-8,  the  Whig  ministers 
in  Ireland  were  determined  to  abolish  the  Sacramental  Test,  and 
that  Swift  used  every  effort  to  frustrate  their  plan,  and  finally  suc 
ceeded.  This  letter,  upon  the  choice  of  a  Speaker,  has  immediate  re-» 
ference  to  the  controversy. 


SIR, 

You  may  easily  believe  I  am  not  at  all  surprised  at 
what  you  tell  me,  since  it  is  but  a  confirmation  of  my 
own  conjecture  that  I  sent  you  last  week,  and  made 
you  my  reproaches  upon  at  a  venture.  It  looks  ex 
ceedingly  strange,  yet  I  believe  it  to  be  a  great  truth, 
that  in  order  to  carry  a  point  in  your  house,  the  two 
following  circumstances  are  of  great  advantage ;  first, 
to  have  an  ill  cause  ;  and  secondly,  to  be  a  minority. 
For  both  these  circumstances  are  extremely  apt  to  in 
vite  men,  to  make  them  assiduous  in  their  attendance, 
watchful  of  opportunities,  zealous  for  gaining  over  pro 
selytes,  and  often  successful ;  which  is  not  to  be  won 
dered  at,  when  favour  and  interest  are  on  the  side  of 
their  opinion.  Whereas,  on  the  contrary,  a  majority 
with  a  good  cause  are  negligent  and  supine.  They  think 
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it  sufficient  to  declare  themselves  upon  opinion  in  fa 
vour  of  their  party  ;  but  sailing  against  the  tide  of  fa 
vour  and  preferment,  they  are  easily  scattered  and  dri 
ven  back.  In  short,  they  want  a  common  principle  to 
cement,  and  motive  to  spirit  them  :  for,  the  bare  acting 
upon  a  principle,  from  the  dictates  of  a  good  conscience, 
or  prospect  of  serving  the  public,  will  not  go  very  far 
under  the  present  dispositions  of  mankind.  This  was 
amply  verified  last  session  of  Parliament,  upon  occa 
sion  of  the  money  bill,  the  merits  of  which  I  shall  not 
pretend  to  examine.  It  is  enough,  that  upon  the  first 
news  of  its  transmission  hither,  in  the  form  in  which  it 
afterwards  appeared,  the  members,  upon  discourse  with 
their  friends,  seemed  unanimous  against  it ;  I  mean 
those  of  both  parties,  except  a  few,  who  were  looked 
upon  as  persons  ready  to  go  any  lengths  prescribed  them 
by  the  court.  Yet,  with  only  a  weak  canvassing  among 
a  very  few  hands,  the  bill  passed,  after  a  full  debate,  by 
a  very  great  majority.  Yet,  I  believe  you  will  hardly 
attempt  persuading  me,  or  anybody  else,  that  one  man 
in  ten,  of  those  who  changed  their  language,  were  mo 
ved  by  reasons  any  way  affecting  the  merits  of  the 
cause,  but  merely  through  hope,  fear,  indolence,  or  good 
manners.  Nay,  I  have  been  assured  from  good  hands, 
that  there  was  still  a  number  sufficient  to  make  a  ma 
jority  against  the  bill,  if  they  had  not  apprehended  the 
other  side  to  be  secure ;  and  therefore  thought  it  im 
prudence,  by  declaring  themselves,  to  disoblige  the  go 
vernment  to  no  purpose. 

Reflecting  upon  this,  and  forty  other  passages,  in  the 
several  Houses  of  Commons  since  the  Revolution,  makes 
me  apt  to  think,  there  is  nothing  a  chief  governor  can 
be  commanded  to  attempt  here,  wherein  he  may  not 
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succeed,  with  a  very  competent  share  of  address,  and 
with  such  assistance  as  he  will  always  find  ready  at  his 
devotion.  And  therefore  I  repeat  what  I  said  at  first, 
that  I  am  not  at  all  surprised  at  what  you  tell  me.  For, 
if  there  had  been  the  least  spark  of  public  spirit  left, 
those  who  wished  well  to  their  country,  and  its  consti 
tution  in  church  and  state,  should,  upon  the  first  news 
of  the  late  Speaker's  promotion,  (and  you  and  1  know  it 
might  have  been  done  a  great  deal  sooner,)  have  imme 
diately  gone  together,  and  consulted  about  the  fittest 
person  to  succeed  him.  But  by  all  I  can  comprehend, 
you  have  been  so  far  from  proceeding  thus,  that  it  hard 
ly  ever  came  into  any  of  your  heads.  And  the  reason 
you  give,  is  the  worst  in  the  world  :  That  none  offered 
themselves,  and  you  knew  not  whom  to  pitch  upon.  It 
seems,  however,  the  other  party  was  more  resolved,  or 
at  least  not  so  modest :  for,  you  say,  your  vote  is  enga 
ged  against  your  opinion,  and  several  gentlemen  in  my 
neighbourhood  tell  me  the  same  story  of  themselves. 
This,  I  confess,  is  of  an  unusual  strain,  and  a  good 
many  steps  below  any  condescensions  a  court  will,  I 
hope,  ever  require  from  you.  I  shall  not  trouble  my 
self  to  inquire,  who  is  the  person  for  whom  you  and 
others  are  engaged,  or  whether  there  be  more  candidates 
from  that  side  than  one.  You  tell  me  nothing  of  either ; 
and  I  never  thought  it  worth  the  question  to  anybody 
else.  But  in  so  weighty  an  affair,  and  against  your 
judgment,  I  cannot  look  upon  you  as  irrevocably  deter 
mined.  Therefore  I  desire  you  will  give  me  leave  to 
reason  with  you  a  little  upon  the  subject ;  lest  your 
compliance,  or  inadvertency,  should  put  you  upon  what 
you  may  have  cause  to  repent  of,  as  long  as  you  live. 
You  know  very  well,  the  great  business  of  the  high- 
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flying  Whigs,  at  this  juncture,  is  to  endeavour  a  repeal 
of  the  test  clause.  You  know  likewise  that  the  mo 
derate  men,  both  of  High  and  Low  Church,  profess  to 
be  wholly  averse  from  this  design,  as  thinking  it  be 
neath  the  policy  of  common  gardeners,  to  cut  down  the 
only  hedge  that  shelters  from  the  north.*  Now  I  will 
put  the  case  :  If  the  person  to  whom  you  have  promised 
your  vote,  be  one  of  whom  you  have  the  least  apprehen 
sion  that  he  will  promote  or  assent  to  the  repealing  of 
that  clause,  whether  it  be  decent  or  proper  he  should  be 
the  mouth  of  an  assembly  whereof  a  very  great  majority 
pretend  to  abhor  his  opinion  !  Can  a  body,  whose  mouth 
and  heart  must  go  so  contrariwise,  ever  act  with  since 
rity,  or  hardly  with  consistency  ?  Such  a  man  is  no  pro 
per  vehicle  to  retain  or  convey  the  sense  of  the  House, 
which  in  so  many  points  of  the  greatest  moment  will  be 
directly  contrary  to  his.  It  is  full  as  absurd,  as  to  pre 
fer  a  man  to  a  bishopric  who  denies  revealed  religion. 
But  it  may  possibly  be  a  great  deal  worse.  What  if 
the  person  you  design  to  vote  into  that  important  post, 
should  not  only  be  a  declared  enemy  of  the  sacramental 
test,  but  should  prove  to  be  a  solicitor,  and  encourager, 
or  even  a  penner  of  addresses  to  complain  of  it  ?  Do 
you  think  it  so  indifferent  a  thing,  that  a  promise  of 
course,  the  effect  of  compliance,  importunity,  shame  of 
refusing,  or  any  the  like  motive,  shall  oblige  you  past 
the  power  of  retracting  ? 

Perhaps  you  will  tell  me,  as  some  have  already  had 
the  weakness,  that  it  is  of  little  importance  to  either 
party  to  have  a  Speaker  of  their  side,  his  business  being 


Alluding  to  the  Presbyterians. 
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only  to  take  the  sense  of  the  House,  and  report  it ;  that 
you  often,  at  committees,  put  an  able  speaker  into  the 
chair,  on  purpose  to  prevent  him  from  stopping  a  bill. 
Why,  if  it  were  no  more  than  this,  I  believe  I  should  hard 
ly  choose,  even  among  my  footmen,  such  a  one  to  deliver 
a  message,  whose  interest  and  opinion  led  him  to  wish 
it  might  miscarry.  But  I  remember  to  have  heard  Co 
lonel  Birch  of  Herefordshire  say,  "  That  he  was  a  very 
sorry  Speaker,  whose  single  vote  was  not  better  than 
fifty  common  ones."  I  am  sure  it  is  reckoned  in  Eng 
land  the  first  great  test  of  the  prevalency  of  either  party 
in  the  house.  Sir  Thomas  Lyttleton  thought  that  a 
House  of  Commons  with  a  stinking  breath,  (supposing 
the  Speaker  to  be  the  mouth),  would  go  near  to  infect 
everything  within  the  walls,  and  a  great  deal  without. 
It  is  the  smallest  part  of  an  able  Speaker's  business  what 
he  performs  in  the  house ;  at  least,  if  he  be  in  with  the 
court,  when  it  is  hard  to  say  how  many  converts  may 
be  made  in  a  circle  of  dinners  or  private  cabals.  And 
you  and  I  easily  call  to  mind  a  gentleman  in  that  sta 
tion  in  England,  who,  by  his  own  arts,  and  personal 
credit,  was  able  to  draw  over  a  majority,  and  change  the 
whole  power  of  a  prevailing  side  in  a  nice  juncture  of 
affairs,  and  make  a  Parliament  expire  in  one  party,  who 
had  lived  in  another. 

I  am  far  from  an  inclination  to  multiply  party  causes ; 
but  surely  the  best  of  us  can  with  very  ill  grace  make 
that  an  objection,  who  has  not  been  so  nice  in  matters 
of  much  less  importance.  Yet  I  have  heard  some  per 
sons  of  both  sides  gravely  deliver  themselves  in  this 
manner:  "  Why  should  we  make  the  choosing  of  a 
Speaker  a  party  cause  ?  Let  us  fix  upon  one,  who  is 
well  versed  in  the  practices  and  methods  of  parliament." 
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And  I  believe  there  are  too  many  who  would  talk  at 
the  same  rate,  if  the  question  were  not  only  about  abo 
lishing  the  sacramental  test,  but  the  sacrament  itself. 

But  suppose  the  principles  of  the  most  artful  Speaker 
would  have  no  influence,  either  to  obtain  or  obstruct 
any  point  in  Parliament ;  who  can  answer  what  effects 
such  a  choice  may  produce  without  doors  ?  It  is  obvi 
ous  how  such  a  matter  serves  to  raise  the  spirits  and 
hopes  of  the  Dissenters,  and  their  high-flying  advo 
cates  :  what  lengths  they  run,  what  conclusions  they 
form,  and  what  hopes  they  entertain.  Do  they  hear  of 
a  new  friend  in  office  ?  that  is  encouragement  enough 
to  practise  the  city,  against  the  opinion  of  a  majority, 
into  an  address  to  the  Queen  for  repealing  the  sacra 
mental  test ;  or  issue  out  their  orders  to  the  next  fana 
tic  parson,  to  furbish  up  his  old  sermons,  and  preach 
and  print  new  ones  directly  against  Episcopacy.  1  would 
lay  a  good  wager,  that  if  the  choice  of  a  new  Speaker 
succeeds  exactly  to  their  liking,  we  shall  see  it  soon  fol 
lowed  by  many  new  attempts,  either  in  the  form  of 
pamphlet,  sermon,  or  address,  to  the  same,  or  perhaps 
more  dangerous  purposes. 

Supposing  the  Speaker  s  office  to  be  only  an  employ 
ment  of  profit  and  honour,  and  a  step  to  a  better  ;  since 
it  is  in  your  own  gift,  will  you  not  choose  to  bestow  it 
upon  some  person,  whose  principles  the  majority  of  you 
pretends  to  approve,  if  it  were  only  to  be  sure  of  a  wor 
thy  man  hereafter,  in  a  high  station,  on  the  bench,  or 
at  the  bar  ? 

I  confess,  if  it  were  a  thing  possible  to  be  compassed, 
it  would  seem  most  reasonable,  to  fill  the  chair  with 
some  person,  who  would  be  entirely  devoted  to  neither 
party  ;  but,  since  there  are  so  few  of  that  character,  and 
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those  either  unqualified  or  unfriended,  I  cannot  see  how 
a  majority  will  answer  it  to  their  reputation,  to  be  so 
ill  provided  of  able  persons,  that  they  must  have  re 
course  to  their  adversaries  for  a  leader ;  a  proceeding, 
of  which  I  never  met  with  above  one  example,  and  even 
that  succeeded  but  ill,  though  it  was  recommended  by 
an  oracle,  which  advised  some  city  in  Greece  to  beg  a 
general  from  their  enemies,  who,  in  scorn,  sent  them 
either  a  fiddler  or  a  poet,  I  have  forgotten  which  ;  and 
so  much  I  remember,  that  his  conduct  was  such,  that 
they  soon  grew  weary  of  him. 

You  pretend  to  be  heartily  resolved  against  repealing 
the  sacramental  test ;  yet,  at  the  same  time,  give  the 
only  great  employment  you  have  to  dispose  of,  to  a  per 
son,  who  will  take  that  test  against  stomach  (by  which 
word  I  understand  many  a  man's  conscience;)  who  ear 
nestly  wishes  it  repealed,  and  will  endeavour  it  to  the 
utmost  of  his  power ;  so  that  the  first  action  after  you 
meet,  will  be  a  sort  of  contravention  to  that  test :  and 
will  anybody  go  farther  than  your  practice,  to  judge  of 
your  principles  ? 

And  now  I  am  upon  this  subject,  I  cannot  conclude, 
without  saying  something  to  a  very  popular  argument 
against  that  sacramental  test,  which  may  be  apt  to  shake 
many  of  those,  who  would  otherwise  wish  well  enough  to 
it.  They  say  it  was  a  new  hardship  put  upon  the  Dissent 
ers,  without  any  provocation ;  and,  it  is  plain,  could  be 
no  way  necessary,  because  we  had  peaceably  lived  toge 
ther  so  long  without  it.  They  add  some  other  circum 
stances,  of  the  arts  by  which  it  was  obtained,  and  the 
person  by  whom  it  was  inserted.  Surely  such  people  do 
not  consider,  that  the  penal  laws  against  Dissenters  were 
made  wholly  ineffectual,  by  the  connivance  and  mercy 
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of  the  government ;  so  that  all  employments  of  the 
state  lay  as  open  to  them  as  they  did  to  the  best  and 
most  legal  subjects.  And  what  progress  they  would 
have  made,  by  the  advantages  of  a  late  conjunction,  is 
obvious  to  imagine ;  which  I  take  to  be  a  full  answer  to 
that  objection. 

I  remember,  upon  the  transmission  of  that  bill  with 
the  test  clause  inserted,  the  Dissenters  and  their  parti 
sans,  among  other  topics,  spoke  much  of  the  good  ef 
fects  produced  by  the  lenity  of  the  government ;  that 
the  Presbyterians  were  grown  very  inconsiderable  in 
their  number  and  quality,  and  would  daily  come  into 
the  church,  if  we  did  not  fright  them  from  it  by  new 
severities.  When  the  act  was  passed,  they  presently 
changed  their  style,  and  raised  a  clamour  through  both 
kingdoms,  of  the  great  numbers  of  considerable  gentry 
who  were  laid  aside,  and  could  no  longer  serve  their 
queen  and  country  ;  which  hyperbolical  way  of  reckon 
ing,  when  it  came  to  be  melted  down  into  truth, 
amounted  to  about  fifteen  country  justices,  most  of 
them  of  the  lowest  size,  for  estate,  quality,  or  under 
standing.  However,  this  puts  me  in  mind  of  a  passage 
told  me  by  a  great  man,  although  I  know  not  whether  it 
be  anywhere  recorded:  That  a  complaint  was  made  to  the 
king  and  council  of  Sweden,  of  a  prodigious  swarm  of 
Scots,  who,  under  the  condition  of  pedlars,  infested  that 
kingdom  to  such  a  degree,  as,  if  not  suddenly  prevented, 
might  in  time  prove  dangerous  to  the  state,"  by  join 
ing  with  any  discontented  party.  Meanwhile  the  Scots, 
by  their  agents,  placed  a  good  sum  of  money,  to  engage 
the  officers  of  the  prime  minister  in  their  behalf ;  who, 
in  order  to  their  defence,  told  the  council,  "  He  was  as 
sured  they  were  but  a  few  inconsiderable  people,  that 
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lived  honestly  and  poorly,  and  were  not  of  any  conse 
quence."  Their  enemies  offered  to  prove  the  contrary  : 
whereupon  an  order  was  made  to  take  their  number, 
which  was  found  to  amount,  as  I  remember,  to  about 
thirty  thousand.  The  affair  was  again  brought  before  the 
council,  and  great  reproaches  made  to  the  first  minister 
for  his  ill  computation ;  who,  presently  taking  the  other 
handle,  said,  "  He  had  reason  to  believe  the  number  yet 
greater  than  what  was  returned ;"  and  then  gravely 
offered  to  the  king's  consideration,  "  Whether  it  was 
safe  to  render  desperate  so  great  a  body  of  able  men, 
who  had  little  to  lose,  and  whom  any  hard  treatment 
would  only  serve  to  unite  into  a  power,  capable  of  dis 
turbing,  if  not  destroying,  the  peace  of  the  kingdom." 
And  so  they  .were  suffered  to  continue. 


A  PROPOSAL 

FOR  THE 

UNIVERSAL  USE  OF  IRISH  MANUFACTURE, 

IN  CLOTHES  AND  FURNITURE  OF  HOUSES,  &C. 

UTTERLY  REJECTING  AND  RENOUNCING  EVERY  THING  WEARABLE 
THAT  COMES  FROM  ENGLAND.       1720. 


THE  impolitic  jealousy  with  which  England  regarded  the  manu 
factures  and  trade  of  Ireland,  was  productive  of  the  worst  conse 
quences  to  both  kingdoms.  The  act  32d  Charles  II.  cap.  2,  by  prohi 
biting  the  importation  of  black-cattle,  sheep,  and  other  live-stock, 
from  Ireland,  forced  the  people  of  that  island  into  the  practice  of 
curing  and  exporting  salted  provisions,  by  which  the  French  settle 
ments  in  the  West  Indies  were  chiefly  maintained  for  many  years. 
Again,  by  the  monopolizing  statutes,  10th  and  llth  William  III. 
chap.  10,  which  prohibit  the  exportation  of  all  woollen  goods  from 
Ireland,  excepting  into  England  and  Wales,  the  manufactures  of  that 
ill-fated  country  were  at  once  ruined ;  and  the  wool  found  its  way, 
notwithstanding  all  attempts  to  prevent  it,  into  the  French  market, 
and  was  manufactured  in  that  kingdom.  Thus,  did  every  attempt  of 
England,  to  engross  for  herself  the  sole  advantages  of  Irish  industry, 
tend  to  strengthen  her  powerful  rival,  and  annihilate  the  very  sources 
of  the  wealth  which  she  was  desirous  of  engrossing. 

Dean  Swift,  like  every  other  patriot,  saw  and  felt  the  injustice 
offered  to  Ireland  by  these  oppressive  statutes;  and  the  only  re 
medy  which  occurred  to  him  was,  that  of  creating  a  home  market  for 
the  goods  which  the  Irish  were  iniquitously  prohibited  from  export- 
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ing.  It  appeared  to  him,  that  a  kind  of  non-importation  agreement 
might  be  established  against  England  by  a  general  association  among 
the  Irish  nobility  and  gentry,  and  a  resolution  to  employ  their  own 
manufactures  in  preference  to  those  imported  from  the  sister-island. 
To  the  policy  of  such  an  association,  there  must  always  occur  many 
objections,  unless  when  it  can  directly  operate  in  compelling  the 
nation  against  whom  it  is  adopted,  to  withdraw  the  restrictions 
which  give  rise  to  it.  To  the  possibility  of  arranging  it  upon  a  per 
manent  basis,  there  are  yet  greater  obstacles ;  because  the  most 
durable,  most  handsome,  and  cheapest  commodity,  will  usually  again 
come  into  fashion,  and  obtain  a  preference  in  the  market,  when  the 
first  fire  of  zeal  which  dictates  the  renunciation  of  foreign  manufac 
ture  has  spent  its  fury.  But  although  there  might  be  doubts  of  the 
policy  of  Swift's  plan,  or  the  possibility  of  effecting  it,  nothing  can 
be  plainer  than  that,  as  to  England,  it  was  a  measure  founded  upon 
the  principles  of  immutable  justice.  For  if  England  claimed  and 
exercised  a  right  to  prohibit  the  importation  of  Irish  woollen  goods, 
could  there  be  anything  more  just  and  natural  than  that  the  Irish 
should  agree  among  themselves  to  give  their  own  manufactures  a 
preference  in  their  own  country  ? 

Yet  so  great,  at  this  time,  was  the  jealousy  of  every  thing  resem 
bling  an  independent  spirit  in  Ireland,  that  the  English  govern 
ment  there  considered  the  proposal,  both  in  its  purport,  and  with 
respect  to  the  tone  of  indignant  sarcasm  which  pervades  the  compo 
sition,  as  a  sort  of  act  of  Isese-majesty  against  the  sovereignty  of  Eng 
land.  Of  the  consequences,  Swift  himself  gives  the  following  ac 
count,  in  a  letter  to  Pope  :  "  I  have  written  in  this  kingdom,  a  dis 
course,  to  persuade  the  wretched  people  to  wear  their  own  manufac 
tures,  instead  of  those  from  England.  This  treatise  soon  spread 
very  fast,  being  agreeable  to  the  sentiments  of  the  whole  nation, 
except  those  gentlemen  who  had  employments,  or  were  expectants. 
Upon  which  a  person  in  great  office  here  immediately  took  the  alarm ; 
he  sent  in  haste  for  the  chief-justice,  and  informed  him  of  a  seditious, 
factious,  and  virulent  pamphlet,  lately  published,  with  a  design  of  set 
ting  the  two  kingdoms  at  variance ;  directing,  at  the  same  time,  that 
the  printer  should  be  prosecuted  with  the  utmost  rigour  of  the  law. 
The  chief-justice  has  so  quick  an  understanding,  that  he  resolved,  if 
possible,  to  outdo  his  orders.  The  grand  juries  of  the  county  and  city 
were  effectually  practised  with,  to  represent  the  said  pamphlet  with 
all  aggravating  epithets,  for  which  they  had  thanks  sent  them  from 
England,  and  their  presentments  published,  for  several  weeks,  in  all 
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the  newspapers.  The  printer  was  seized,  and  forced  to  give  great  bail. 
After  his  trial,  the  jury  brought  him  in  not  guilty,  although  they  had 
been  culled  with  the  utmost  industry.  The  chief-justice  sent  them 
back  nine  times,  and  kept  them  eleven  hours  ;  until,  being  perfectly 
tired  out,  they  were  forced  to  leave  the  matter  to  the  mercy  of  the 
judge,  by  what  they  call  a  special  verdict.  During  the  trial,  the 
chief-justice,  among  other  singularities,  laid  his  hand  on  his  breast, 
and  protested  solemnly  that  the  author's  design  was  to  bring  in  the 
Pretender,  although  there  was  not  a  single  syllable  of  party  in  the 
whole  treatise ;  and  although  it  was  known  that  the  most  eminent  of 
those  who  professed  his  own  principles,  publicly  disallowed  his  pro 
ceedings.  But  the  cause  being  so  very  odious  and  unpopular,  the 
trial  of  the  verdict  was  deferred  from  one  term  to  another,  until, 
upon  the  Duke  of  Grafton's,  the  lord  lieutenant's  arrival,  his  grace, 
after  mature  advice,  and  permission  from  England,  was  pleased  to 
grant  a  noli  prosequi." 

The  Dean,  than  whom  a  more  determined  enemy  of  tyranny  never 
existed,  avenged  himself  upon  Lord  Chief-justice  Whitshed,  by  seve 
ral  bitter  satires.  , 


IT  is  the  peculiar  felicity  and  prudence  of  the  people  in 
this  kingdom,  that  whatever  commodities  and  produc 
tions  lie  under  the  greatest  discouragements  from  Eng 
land,  those  are  what  they  are  sure  to  be  most  industrious 
in  cultivating  and  spreading.  Agriculture,  which  has 
been  the  principal  care  of  all  wise  nations,  and  for  the 
encouragement  whereof  there  are  so  many  statute  laws 
in  England,  we  countenance  so  well,  that  the  landlords 
are  everywhere,  by  penal  clauses,  absolutely  prohibiting 
their  tenants  from  ploughing;*  not  satisfied  to  confine 


*  It  was  the  practice  of  Irish  farmers  to  wear  out  their  ground 
with  ploughing,  neither  manuring  nor  letting  it  lie  fallow;  and  when 
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them  within  certain  limitations,  as  is  the  practice  of  the 
English  :  one  effect  of  which  is  already  seen  in  the  pro 
digious  dearness  of  corn,  and  the  importation  of  it  from 
London,  as  the  cheaper  market.  And  because  people  are 
the  riches  of  a  country,  and  that  our  neighbours  have 
done,  and  are  doing,  all  that  in  them  lies  to  make  our 
wool  a  drug  to  us,  and  a  monopoly  to  them  ;  therefore, 
the  politic  gentlemen  of  Ireland  have  depopulated  vast 
tracts  of  the  best  land  for  the  feeding  of  sheep. 

I  could  fill  a  volume  as  large  as  the  history  of  the 
Wise  Men  of  Gotham,  with  a  catalogue  only  of  some 
wonderful  laws  and  customs  we  have  observed  within 
thirty  years  past.  It  is  true,  indeed,  our  beneficial  traf 
fic  of  wool  with  France  has  been  our  only  support  for 
several  years,  furnishing  us  with  all  the  little  money  we 
have  to  pay  our  rents,  and  go  to  market.  But  our  mer 
chants  assure  me,  this  trade  has  received  a  great  damp 
by  the  present  fluctuating  condition  of  the  coin  in 
France ;  and  that  most  of  their  wine  is  paid  for  in  spe 
cie,  without  carrying  thither  any  commodity  from  hence. 

However,  since  we  are  so  universally  bent  upon  en 
larging  our  flocks,  it  may  be  worth  inquiring  what  we 
shall  do  ,with  our  wool,  in  case  Barnstaple  *  should  be 
overstocked,  and  our  French  commerce  should  fail  ? 

I  could  wish  the  Parliament  had  thought  fit  to  have 
suspended  their  regulation  of  church  matters,  and  en 
largements  of  the  prerogative,  until  a  more  convenient 


their  leases  were  near  expired,  they  ploughed  even  the  meadows,  and 
made  such  havock,  that  the  landlords,  by  their  zeal  to  prevent  it, 
were  betrayed  into  this  pernicious  measure. — F. 

*  A  sea-port  in  Devonshire,  at  that  time  the  principal  market  in. 
England  for  Irish  wool. — F. 

VOL.  VI.  S 
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time,  because  they  did  not  appear  very  pressing,  at  least 
to  the  persons  principally  concerned ;  and,  instead  of 
these  great  refinements  in  politics  and  divinity,  had 
amused  themselves  and  their  committees  a  little  with 
the  state  of  the  nation.  For  example  :  What  if  the 
House  of  Commons  had  thought  fit  to  make  a  resolu 
tion,  nemine  contradicente,  against  wearing  any  cloth 
or  stuff  in  their  families,  which  were  not  of  the  growth 
and  manufacture  of  this  kingdom  ?  What  if  they  had 
extended  it  so  far  as  utterly  to  exclude  all  silks,  velvets, 
callicoes,  and  the  whole  lexicon  of  female  fopperies;  and 
declared,  that  whoever  acted  otherwise  should  be  deemed 
and  reputed  an  enemy  to  the  nation?  What  if  they  had 
sent  up  such  a  resolution  to  be  agreed  to  by  the  House 
of  Lords ;  and  by  their  own  practice  and  encourage 
ment,  spread  the  execution  of  it  in  their  several  coun 
tries  ?  What  if  we  should  agree  to  make  burying  in 
woollen  a  fashion,  as  our  neighbours  have  made  it  a  law? 
What  if  the  ladies  would  be  content  with  Irish  stuffs 
for  the  furniture  of  their  houses,  for  gowns  and  petti 
coats  for  themselves  and  their  daughters?  Upon  the 
whole,  and  to  crown  all  the  rest,  let  a  firm  resolution  be 
taken,  by  male  and  female,  never  to  appear  with  one 
single  shred  that  comes  from  England,  and  let  all  the 
people  say  AMEN. 

I  hope  and  believe,  nothing  could  please  his  Majesty 
better  than  to  hear  that  his  loyal  subjects  of  both  sexes 
in  this  kingdom  celebrated  his  birth-day  (now  approach 
ing)  universally  clad  in  their  own  manufacture.*  Is 


*  Her  grace  the  Duchess  of  Dorset,  the  lord-lieutenant's  lady,  is 
said  to  have  appeared  at  the  Castle  in  Dublin  wholly  clad  in  the  ma 
nufacture  of  Ireland,  on  his  Majesty's  birth-day,  1758. — F. 
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there  virtue  enough  left  in  this  deluded  people,  to  save 
them  from  the  brink  of  ruin  ?  If  men's  opinions  may  be 
taken,  the  ladies  will  look  as  handsome  in  stuffs  as  in 
brocades ;  and  since  all  will  be  equal,  there  may  be  room 
enough  to  employ  their  wit  and  fancy,  in  choosing  and 
matching  patterns  and  colours.  I  heard  the  late  Arch 
bishop  of  Tuam*  mention  a  pleasant  observation  of 
somebody's  ;  that  Ireland  would  never  be  happy,  till  a 
law  were  made  for  burning  everything  that  came  from 
England,  except  their  people  and  their  coals.  I  must 
confess,  that  as  to  the  former,  I  should  not  be  sorry  if 
they  would  stay  at  home  ;  and  for  the  latter,  I  hope  in 
a  little  time  we  shall  have  no  occasion  for  them. 

Non  tanti  mitra  est,  non  tanti  judicis  ostrum 


but  I  should  rejoice  to  see  a  staylace  from  England  be 
thought  scandalous,  and  become  a  topic  for  censure  at 
visits  and  tea-tables. 

If  the  unthinking  shopkeepers  in  this  town  had  not 
been  utterly  destitute  of  common  sense,  they  would  have 
made  some  proposal  to  the  Parliament,  with  a  petition 
to  the  purpose  I  have  mentioned  ;  promising  to  improve 
the  cloths  and  stuffs  of  the  nation  into  all  possible  de 
grees  of  fineness  and  colours,  and  engaging  not  to  play 
the  knave,  according  to  their  custom,  by  exacting  and 
imposing  upon  the  nobility  and  gentry,  either  as  to  the 
prices  or  the  goodness.  For  I  remember,  in  London, 
upon  a  general  mourning,  the  rascally  mercers  and  wool 
len-drapers  would  in  four-and-twenty  hours  raise  their 
cloths  and  silks  to  above  a  double  price,  and  if  the 


*  The  Rev.  John  Vesey. 
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mourning  continued  long,  then  come  whining  with  peti 
tions  to  the  court,  that  they  were  ready  to  starve,  and 
their  fineries  lay  upon  their  hands. 

I  could  wish  our  shopkeepers  would  immediately  think 
on  this  proposal,  addressing  it  to  all  persons  of  quality 
and  others ;  but,  first,  be  sure  to  get  somebody  who  can 
write  sense,  to  put  it  into  form. 

I  think  it  needless  to  exhort  the  clergy  to  follow  this 
good  example;  because,  in  a  little  time,  those  among 
them  who  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  had  their  birth 
and  education  in  this  country,  will  think  themselves 
abundantly  happy  when  they  can  afford  Irish  crape, 
and  an  Athlone  hat ;  and  as  to  the  others,  I  shall  not 
presume  to  direct  them.  I  have,  indeed,  seen  the  pre 
sent  Archbishop  of  Dublin*  clad  from  head  to  foot  in  our 
own  manufacture ;  and  yet,  under  the  rose  be  it  spoken, 
his  grace  deserves  as  good  a  gown  as  if  he  had  not  been 
born  among  us. 

I  have  not  courage  enough  to  offer  one  syllable  on 
this  subject  to  their  honours  of  the  army ;  neither  have 
I  sufficiently  considered  the  great  importance  of  scarlet 
and  gold  lace. 

The  fable  in  Ovid  of  Arachne  and  Pallas  is  to  this 
purpose. — The  goddess  had  heard  of  one  Arachne,  a 
young  virgin,  very  famous  for  spinning  and  weaving. 
They  both  met  upon  a  trial  of  skill ;  and  Pallas  finding 
herself  almost  equalled  in  her  own  art,  stung  with  rage 
and  envy,  knocked  her  rival  down,  and  turned  her  into 
a  spider ;  enjoining  her  to  spin  and  weave  for  ever  out 
of  her  own  bowels,  and  in  a  very  narrow  compass. 


*  Dr  William  King,  the  author's  old  correspondent. 
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I  confess,  that,  from  a  boy,  I  always  pitied  poor 
Arachne,  and  could  never  heartily  love  the  goddess,  on 
account  of  so  cruel  and  unjust  a  sentence ;  which  how 
ever  is  fully  executed  upon  us  by  England,  with  farther 
additions  of  rigour  and  severity ;  for  the  greatest  part 
of  our  bowels  and  vitals  is  extracted,  without  allowing 
us  the  liberty  of  spinning  and  weaving  them. 

The  Scripture  tells  us,  that  "  oppression  makes  a  wise 
man  mad ;"  therefore,  consequently  speaking,  the  reason 
why  some  men  are  not  mad  is  because  they  are  not  wise. 
However  it  were  to  be  wished,  that  oppression  would  in 
time  teach  a  little  wisdom  to  fools. 

I  was  much  delighted  with  a  person,  who  has  a  great 
estate  in  this  kingdom,  upon  his  complaints  to  me,  how 
grievously  poor  England  suffers  by  impositions  from 
Ireland : — that  we  convey  our  own  wool  to  France,  in 
spite  of  all  the  harpies  at  the  custom-house ;  that  Mr 
Shuttle  worth  and  others,  on  the  Cheshire  coasts,  are 
such  fools  to  sell  us  their  bark  at  a  good  price  for  tan 
ning  our  own  hides  into  leather ;  with  other  enormities 
of  the  like  weight  and  kind.     To  which  I  will  venture 
to  add  more : — that  the  mayoralty  of  this  city  is  always 
executed  by  an  inhabitant,  and  often  by  a  native,  which 
might  as  well  be  done  by  a  deputy  with  a  moderate  sa 
lary,  whereby  poor  England  loses  at  least  one  thousand 
pounds  a-year  upon  the  balance :  that  the  governing  of 
this  kingdom  costs  the  lord  lieutenant  three  thousand 
six  hundred  pounds  a-year — so  much  net  loss  to  poor 
England :  that  the  people  of  Ireland  presume  to  dig  for 
coals  on  their  own  grounds ;  and  the  farmers  in  the 
county  of  Wicklow  send  their  turf  to  the  very  market 
of  Dublin,  to  the  great  discouragement  of  the  coal  trade 
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of  Mostyn  and  Whitehaven  :*  that  the  revenues  of  the 
post-office  here,  so  righteously  belonging  to  the  English 
treasury,  as  arising  chiefly  from  our  own  commerce  with 
each  other,  should  be  remitted  to  London  clogged  with 
that  grievous  burden  of  exchange  ;  and  the  pensions  paid 
out  of  the  Irish  revenues  to  English  favourites,  should 
lie  under  the  same  disadvantage,  to  the  great  loss  of  the 
grantees.  When  a  divine  is  sent  over  to  a  bishopric 
here,  with  the  hopes  of  five-and-twenty  hundred  pounds 
a-year,  and,  upon  his  arrival,  he  finds,  alas !  a  dreadful 
discount  of  ten  or  twelve  per  cent ;  a  judge,  or  a  com 
missioner  of  the  revenue,  has  the  same  cause  of  com 
plaint.  Lastly,  the  ballad  upon  Cotterf  is  vehemently 
suspected  to  be  Irish  manufacture,  and  yet  is  allowed  to 
be  sung  in  our  open  streets,  under  the  very  nose  of  the 
government. 

These  are  a  few  among  the  many  hardships  we  put 
upon  that  poor  kingdom  of  England,  for  which,  I  am 
confident,  every  honest  man  wishes  a  remedy.  And  I 
hear  there  is  a  project  on  foot,  for  transporting  our  best 
wheaten  straw,  by  sea  and  land  carriage,  to  Dunstable, 
and  obliging  us  by  a  law  to  take  off  yearly  so  many  ton 
of  straw  hats,  for  the  use  of  our  women ;  which  will  be 
a  great  encouragement  to  the  manufacture  of  that  in 
dustrious  town. 

I  should  be  glad  to  learn  among  the  divines,  whether 
a  law  to  bind  men  without  their  own  consent  be  obliga 
tory  inforo  conscientice ;  because  I  find  Scripture,  San 
derson,  and  Suarez,  are  wholly  silent  on  the  matter.  The 


*  Mostyn,  in  Flintshire,  and  Whitehaven,  in  Cumberland — F. 
t  A  gentleman  of  Cork,  who  was  executed  for  committing  a  rape 
on  a  quaker. — Dublin  edition. 
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oracle  of  reason,  the  great  law  of  nature,  and  general  opi 
nion  of  civilians,  wherever  they  treat  of  limited  govern 
ments,  are  indeed  decisive  enough. 

It  is  wonderful  to  observe  the  bias  among  our  people 
in  favour  of  things,  persons,  and  wares  of  all  kinds,  that 
come  from  England.  The  printer  tells  his  hawkers, 
that  he  has  got  an  excellent  new  song,  just  brought  from 
London.  I  have  somewhat  of  a  tendency  that  way  my 
self;  and,  upon  hearing  a  coxcomb  from  thence  display 
ing  himself,  with  great  volubility,  upon  the  park,  the 
playhouse,  the  opera,  the  gaming  ordinaries,  it  was  apt 
to  beget  in  me  a  kind  of  veneration  for  his  parts  and 
accomplishments.  It  is  not  many  years  since  I  remem 
ber  a  person,  who,  by  his  style  and  literature,  seems  to 
have  been  the  corrector  of  a  hedge-press  in  some  blind 
alley  about  Little  Britain,  proceed  gradually  to  be  an 
author,  at  least  a  translator*  of  a  lower  rate,  although 
somewhat  of  a  larger  bulk,  than  any  that  now  flourish 
es  in  Grub  Street ;  and,  upon  the  strength  of  this  foun 
dation,  come  over  here,  erect  himself  up  into  an  orator 
and  politician,  and  lead  a  kingdom  after  him.  This,  I 
am  told,  was  the  very  motive  that  prevailed  on  the  au 
thor  f  of  a  play,  called  "  Love  in  a  hollow  Tree,"  to  do 
us  the  honour  of  a  visit;  presuming,  with  very  good 
reason,  that  he  was  a  writer  of  a  superior  class.  I  know 
another,  who,  for  thirty  years  past,  has  been  the  common 
standard  of  stupidity  in  England,  where  he  was  never 
heard  a  minute  in  any  assembly,  or  by  any  party,  with 
common  Christian  treatment ;  yet,  upon  his  arrival  here, 


*  Supposed  to  be  Caesar's  Commentaries,  dedicated  to  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough,  by  Colonel  Bladen, — H. 
Lord  Grimston. — H. 
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could  put  on  a  face  of  importance  and  authority,  talk 
more  than  six,  without  either  gracefulness,  propriety,  or 
meaning,  and,  at  the  same  time,  be  admired  and  follow 
ed  as  the  pattern  of  eloquence  and  wisdom. 

Nothing  has  humbled  me  so  much,  or  shewn  a  greater 
disposition  to  a  contemptuous  treatment  of  Ireland  in 
some  chief  governors,  than  that  high  style  of  several 
speeches  from  the  throne,  delivered  as  usual,  after  the 
royal  assent,  in  some  periods  of  the  two  last  reigns. 
Such  exaggerations  of  the  prodigious  condescensions  in 
the  prince  to  pass  those  good  laws  would  have  but  an 
odd  sound  at  Westminster ;  neither  do  I  apprehend, 
how  any  good  law  can  pass,  wherein  the  king's  interest 
is  not  as  much  concerned  as  that  of  the  people.  I  re 
member,  after  a  speech  on  the  like  occasion  delivered 
by  my  Lord  Wharton,*  (I  think  it  was  his  last,)  he 
desired  Mr  Addison  to  ask  my  opinion  on  it.  My  an 
swer  was,  "  That  his  Excellency  had  very  honestly  for 
feited  his  head  on  account  of  one  paragraph,  wherein  he 
asserted,  by  plain  consequence,  a  dispensing  power  in 
the  Queen."  His  Lordship  owned  it  was  true ;  but 
swore,  "  the  words  were  put  into  his  mouth  by  direct 
orders  from  Court."  Whence  it  is  clear,  that  some  mi 
nisters  in  those  times  were  apt,  from  their  high  eleva 
tion,  to  look  down  upon  this  kingdom  as  if  it  had  been 
one  of  their  colonies  of  outcasts  in  America.  And  I 
observed  a  little  of  the  same  turn  of  spirit  in  some  great 
men  from  whom  I  expected  better ;  although,  to  do  them 
justice,  it  proved  no  kind  of  difficulty  to  make  them  cor 
rect  their  idea,  whereof  the  whole  nation  quickly  found 


*  Lord  Lieutenant. — H. 
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the  benefit. — But  that  is  forgotten.  How  the  style  has 
since  run  I  am  wholly  a  stranger,  having  never  seen  a 
speech  since  the  last  of  the  Queen. 

I  would  now  expostulate  a  little  with  our  country 
landlords ;  who,  by  unmeasurable  screwing  and  racking 
their  tenants  all  over  the  kingdom,  have  already  reduced 
the  miserable  people  to  a  worse  condition  than  the  pea 
sants  in  France,  or  the  vassals  in  Germany  and  Poland  ; 
so  that  the  whole  species  of  what  we  call  substantial 
farmers,  will,  in  a  very  few  years,  be  utterly  at  an  end. 
It  was  pleasant  to  observe  these  gentlemen  labouring, 
with  all  their  might,  for  preventing  the  bishops  from 
letting  their  revenues  at  a  moderate  half  value,  (where 
by  the  whole  order  would,  in  an  age,  have  been  reduced 
to  manifest  beggary,)  at  the  very  instant  when  they 
Were  everywhere  canting*  their  own  land  upon  short 
leases,  and  sacrificing  their  oldest  tenants  for  a  penny  an 
acre  advance.  I  know  not  how  it  comes  to  pass,  (and 
yet,  perhaps,  I  know  well  enough,)  that  slaves  have  a 
natural  disposition  to  be  tyrants;  and  that,  when  my 
betters  give  me  a  kick,  I  am  apt  to  revenge  it  with  six 
upon  my  footman,  although,  perhaps,  he  may  be  an  ho 
nest  and  diligent  fellow.  I  have  heard  great  divines  af 
firm,  that  nothing  is  so  likely  to  call  down  a  universal 
judgment  from  Heaven  upon  a  nation  as  universal  op 
pression;  and  whether  this  be  not  already  verified  in 
part,  their  worships,  the  landlords,  are  now  at  full  lei 
sure  to  consider.  Whoever  travels  this  country,  and  ob 
serves  the  face  of  nature,  or  the  faces,  and  habits,  and 


*  Canting  their  land  is  letting  it  to  the  highest  bidder.  Cant  sig 
nifies  the  same  as  auction. — F. 
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dwellings  of  the  natives,  will  hardly  think  himself  in  a 
land  where  law,  religion,  or  common  humanity,  is  pro 
fessed. 

I  cannot  forbear  saying  one  word  upon  a  thing  they 
call  a  bank,  which,  I  fear,  is  projecting  in  this  town.* 
I  never  saw  the  proposals,  nor  understand  any  one  par 
ticular  of  their  scheme.  What  I  wish  for  at  present,  is 
only  a  sufficient  provision  of  hemp,  and  caps  and  bells, 
to  distribute  according  to  the  several  degrees  of  honesty 
and  prudence  in  some  persons.  I  hear  only  of  a  mon 
strous  sum  already  named ;  and  if  others  do  not  soon 
hear  of  it  too,  and  hear  with  a  vengeance,  then  I  am  a 
gentleman  of  less  sagacity  than  myself,  and  very  few  be 
side  myself,  take  me  to  be.  And  the  jest  will  be  still 
the  better  if  it  be  true,  as  judicious  persons  have  assured 
me,  that  one  half  of  this  money  will  be  real,  and  the 
other  half  altogether  imaginary.  The  matter  will  be 
likewise  much  mended,  if  the  merchants  continue  to  car 
ry  off  our  gold,  and  our  goldsmiths  to  melt  down  our 
heavy  silver. 


t  This  project,  for  a  bank  in  Ireland,  was  soon  afterward  brought 
into  Parliament,  and  rejected. — F.  See  the  next  Tract  for  some  se 
vere  raillery  upon  this  proposal. 
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BY  THOMAS  HOPE,    ESQ. 


THE  years  1719, 1720,  and  1721,  were  remarkable  for  the  fury  with 
which  the  public  pursued  a  variety  of  chimerical  adventures  in  trade, 
afterwards  known  by  the  cant  name  of  Bubbles.  These  projects  had 
their  birth  in  the  extraordinary  rise  of  the  South  Sea  Stock,  which 
had  nearly  driven  the  English  mad,  first  with  empty  hopes,  and,  fi 
nally,  with  rage  and  disappointment.  The  vulgar  of  all  ranks,  to 
whom  the  operations  of  commerce  appear  mysterious  and  talismani- 
cal,  became  ready,  in  trade  as  in  medicine,  to  embrace  the  most  irra 
tional  expectations,  held  forth  by  the  most  ignorant  empirics.  In 
Anderson's  History  of  Commerce  is  preserved  a  list  of  two  hundred 
schemes  and  upwards  for  the  formation  of  trading  companies,  for  the 
most  extraordinary  and  delusive  purposes.  There  were  companies 
not  only  for  fisheries,  for  insurances,  for  working  mines,  and  for  al 
most  every  possible  sort  of  commercial  adventure,  but  even  for  ma 
king  wigs  and  shoes,  for  maintaining  bastard  children,  for  importing 
jack-asses,  and  for  sweeping  the  very  streets.  Men  of  all  ranks  rush 
ed  eagerly  into  the  snares  which  were  thus  spread  for  them,  by  villains 
and  sharpers  of  every  description. 

The  satire  of  the  Dean  was  easily  attracted  by  such  fair  food,  as 
his  good  sense  and  patriotism  were  alarmed  by  the  mischievous  con 
sequences  of  this  empirical  frenzy.  But  the  three  following  pieces  of 
humour  more  ^particularly  refer  to  a  project  in  circulation  in  1720, 
for  the  establishment  of  a  National  Bank  in  Dublin,  and  the  Essay 
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upon  English  Bubbles  is  to  be  considered  as  introductory  to  the 
others. 

The  project  was  rejected  by  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  ensu 
ing  session.  The  Irish  legislature  were  probably  of  opinion,  that  the 
country  had  not  yet  attained  that  advanced  pitch  of  commerce  which 
renders  the  intervention  of  such  an  establishment  useful  and  neces 
sary  ;  and  judged,  that  a  premature  attempt  to  enhance  national  cre 
dit,  and  extend  it  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  stock  with  which  it  ought 
to  be  commensurate,  could  only  lead,  as  in  the  South  Sea  project,  to 
the  successful  frauds  of  stockjobbers,  and  the  ruin  of  the  credulous 
public. 


To  the  Right  Reverend,  Right  Honourable,  and  Right 
Worshipful,  and  to  the  Reverend,  Honourable,  and 
Worshipful,  &c.  Company  of  Stockjobbers,  whether 
Honest  or  Dishonest,  Pious  or  Impious,  Wise  or 
otherwise,  Male  or  Female,  Young  or  Old,  One  with 
Another,  who  have  suffered  Depredation  by  the  late 
Bubbles, — Greeting. 

HAVING  received  the  following  scheme  from  Dublin, 
I  give  you  the  earliest  notice  how  you  may  retrieve  DE- 
cus  ET  TUTAMEN,*  which  you  have  sacrificed  by  per 
mits  in  bubbles.  This  project  is  founded  on  a  Parlia 
mentary  security ;  besides,  the  devil  is  in  it  if  it  can  fail, 
since  a  dignitary  of  the  Church  f  is  at  the  head  of  it. 
Therefore,  you  who  have  subscribed  to  the  stocking  in 
surance,  and  are  out  at  the  heels,  may  soon  appear  tight 
about  the  leg ;  you  who  encourage  the  hemp  manufac- 


*  The  motto  round  a  crown-piece,  which  was  the  usual  price  of 
permits. — F. 

t  The  Dean  of  St  Patrick's.— -F. 
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ture,  may  leave  the  halter  to  rogues,  and  prevent  the 
odium  offelo  de  se.  Medicinal  virtues  are  to  be  had, 
without  the  expence  and  hazard  of  a  dispensary.  You 
may  sleep  without  dreaming  of  bottles  at  your  tail,  and 
a  looking-glass  shall  not  affright  you;  and,  since  the 
glass  bubble  proved  as  brittle  as  its  ware,  and  broke, 
together  with  itself,  the  hopes  of  its  proprietors,  they 
may  make  themselves  whole  by  subscribing  to  our  new 
fund. 

Here  indeed  may  be  made  three  very  grave  objections, 
by  incredulous  interested  priests,  ambitious  citizens,  and 
scrupulous  statesmen.  1.  The  stocking  manufactory  gen 
tlemen  do  not  know  how  swearing  can  bring  them  to  any 
probability  of  covering  their  legs  anew,  unless  it  be  by 
the  means  of  a  pair  of  stocks.  2.  That  the  hemp-snared 
men  apprehend,  that  such  an  encouragement  for  oaths 
can  tend  to  no  other  advancement,  promotion,  and  ex 
altation  of  their  persons,  than  .that  of  the  gallows ;  the 
late  old  ordinary  Paul,*  having  grown  gray  in  the  habit 
of  making  this  accurate  observation  in  every  month's 
Sessions  Paper,  "  That  swearing  had  as  great  a  hand  in 
the  suspension  of  every  living  soul  under  his  cure,  as 
Sabbath-breaking  itself."  And,  3d,  That  the  glass-bub 
ble-men  cannot,  for  their  lives,  with  the  best  pair  of 
spectacles  (which  is  the  only  thing  left  neat  and  whole 
out  of  all  their  ware,)  see  how  they  shall  make  anything 
out  of  this  his  oath-project,  supposing  he  should  even 
confirm  by  one  its  goodness ;  an  oath  being,  as  they  say, 
as  brittle  as  glass,  and  only  made  to  be  broken. 

But  those  incredulous  priests  shall  not  go  without  an 


*  Paul  Lorraine,  many  years  ordinary  of  Newgate.    He  died  Oc 
tober  7,  1719 — N. 
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answer,  that  will,  I  am  sure,  induce  them  to  place  a 
great  confidence  in  the  benefit  arising  from  Christians, 
who  damn  themselves  every  hour  of  the  day  :  for,  while 
they  speak  of  the  vainness  and  fickleness  of  oaths,  as  an 
objection  against  our  project,  they  little  consider  that 
this  fickleness  and  vainness  is  the  common  practice  among 
all  the  people  of  this  sublunary  world ;  and  that,  conse 
quently,  instead  of  being  an  objection  against  the  pro 
ject,  is  a  concluding  argument  of  the  constancy  and  so 
lidity  of  their  sure  gain  by  it ;  a  never-failing  argument, 
as  he  tells  us,  among  the  brethren  of  his  cloth. 

The  ambitious  citizens,  who,  from  being  plunged  deep 
in  the  wealthy  whirlpool  of  the  South  Sea,  are  in  hopes 
of  rising  to  such  seats  of  fortune  and  dignity  as  would 
best  suit  with  their  mounting  and  aspiring  hopes,  may 
imagine  that  this  new  fund,  in  the  sister  nation,  may 
prove  a  rival  to  theirs  ;  and,  by  drawing  off  a  multitude 
of  subscribers,  will,  if  it  makes  a  flood  in  Ireland,  cause  an 
ebb  in  England.  But  it  may  be  answered,  That  though 
our  author  avers  "  that  this  fund  will  vie  with  the  South 
Sea,"  yet  it  will  not  clash  with  it.  On  the  contrary,  the 
subscribers  to  this  must  wish  the  increase  of  the  South 
Sea  (so  far  from  being  its  rival,)  because  the  multitude 
of  people  raised  by  it,  who  were  plain  speakers  as  they 
were  plain  dealers  before,  must  learn  to  swear,  in  order 
to  become  their  clothes,  and  to  be  gentlemen  a  la  mode ; 
while  those  who  are  ruined,  I  mean  Job'd  by  it,  will  dis 
miss  the  patience  of  their  old  pattern,  swear  at  their  con 
dition,  and  curse  their  Maker  in  their  distress  :  and  so 
the  increase  of  that  English  fund  will  be  demonstra 
tively  an  ample  augmentation  of  the  Irish  one,  so  far  will 
it  be  from  being  rivalled  by  it ;  so  that  each  of  them 
may  subscribe  to  a  fund  they  have  their  own  security  for 
augmenting. 
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The  scrupulous  statesmen  (for  we  know  that  states 
men  are  usually  very  scrupulous)  may  object  against  ha 
ving  this  project  secured  by  votes  in  Parliament ;  by 
reason,  as  they  may  deem  it,  in  their  great  wisdom,  of 
its  being  an  impious  project,  and  that  therefore  so  illus 
trious  an  assembly  as  the  Irish  parliament,  ought,  by  no 
means,  according  to  the  opinion  of  a  Christian  states 
man,  to  be  concerned  in  supporting  any  impious  thing 
in  the  world.  The  way  that  some  may  take  to  prove  it 
impious  is,  because  it  will  tend  highly  to  the  interest  of 
swearing.  But  this  I  take  to  be  plain  downright  so 
phistry,  and  playing  upon  words :  if  this  be  called  the 
Swearing  project,  or  the  Oath- act,  the  increase  of  swear 
ing  will  be  very  much  for  the  benefit  and  interest  of 
swearing ;  i.  e.  to  the  subscribers  in  the  fund  to  be  rai 
sed  by  this  fruitful  Swearing-act,  if  it  should  be  so  call 
ed  ;  but  not  to  the  swearers  themselves  who  are  to  pay 
for  it ;  so  that  it  will  be,  according  to  this  distinction, 
piously  indeed  an  act  for  a  benefit  to  mankind  from 
swearing,  not  impiously  u  benefit  in  swearing  :  so  that  I 
think  that  argument  entirely  answered  and  defeated. 
Far  be  it  from  the  Dean  to  have  entered  into  so  unchris 
tian  a  project  as  this  had  been,  so  considered.  But  then 
these  politicians  (being  generally,  as  the  world  knows, 
mighty  tender  of  conscience)  may  raise  these  new  doubts, 
fears,  and  scruples,  viz.  That  it  will,  however,  cause  the 
subscribers  to  wish  in  their  minds,  for  many  oaths  to  fly 
about,  which  is  a  heinous  crime,  and  to  lay  stratagems 
to  try  the  patience  of  men  of  all  sorts,  to  put  them  upon 
the  swearing  strain,  in  order  to  bring  grist  to  their  own 
mill,  which  is  a  crime  still  more  enormous ;  and  that, 
therefore,  for  fear  of  these  evil  consequences,  the  passing 
of  such  an  act  is  not  consistent  with  the  really  extraor- 
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dinary  and  tender  conscience  of  a  true  modern  politi 
cian.  But,  in  answer  to  this,  I  think  I  can  plead  the 
strongest  plea  in  nature,  and  that  is  called  precedent,  I 
think  ;  which  I  take  thus  from  the  South  Sea  :  one  man, 
by  the  very  nature  of  that  subscription,  must  naturally 
pray  for  the  temporal  damnation  of  another  man  in  his 
fortune,  in  order  for  gaining  his  own  salvation  in  it; 
yea,  even  though  he  knows  the  other  man's  temporal 
damnation  would  be  the  cause  of  his  eternal,  by  his  swear 
ing  and  despairing.  Neither  do  I  think  this  in  casuis 
try  any  sin,  because  the  swearing  undone  man  is  a  free 
agent,  and  can  choose  whether  he  will  swear  or  no,  any 
body's  wishes  whatsoever  to  the  contrary  notwithstand 
ing.  And  in  politics,  I  am  sure,  it  is  even  a  Machia- 
velian  holy  maxim,  "  That  some  men  should  be  ruined 
for  the  good  of  others."  Thus,  I  think,  I  have  answer 
ed  all  the  objections  that  can  be  brought  against  this 
project's  coming  to  perfection ;  and  proved  it  to  be  con 
venient  to  the  state,  of  interest  to  the  Protestant  church, 
and  consonant  with  Christianity  ;  nay,  with  the  very 
scruples  of  modern  squeamish  statesmen. 

To  conclude:  The  laudable  author  of  this  project 
squares  the  measures  of  it  so  much  according  to  the  scrip 
ture  rule,  that  it  may  reasonably  be  presumed  all  good 
Christians  in  England  will  come  as  fast  into  the  sub 
scriptions  for  his  encouragement,  as  they  have  already 
done  throughout  the  kingdom  of  Ireland ;  for  what  great 
er  proof  could  this  author  give  of  his  Christianity,  than, 
for  bringing  about  this  Swearing-act,  charitably  to  part 
with  his  coat,  and  sit  starving  in  a  very  thin  waistcoat 
in  his  garret,  to  do  the  corporeal  virtues  of  feeding  and 
clothing  the  poor,  and  raising  them  from  the  cottage  to 

10 
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the  palace,  by  punishing  the  vices  of  the  rich  ?  What 
more  could  have  been  done  even  in  the  primitive 
times  ? 

THOMAS  HOPE. 

From  my  House  in  St  Faith's  Parish, 
London,  August  10,  1720. 

P.S. — For  the  benefit  of  the  author,  application  may  be 
made  to  me  at  the  Tilt- Yard  Coffee-house,  White 
hall. 


VOL  VI. 


SUBSCRIBEES  TO  THE  BANK. 

PLACED  ACCORDING  TO  THEIR  ORDER  AND  QUALITY, 

WITH 

NOTES  AND  QUERIES. 


To  understand  the  following  Tract,  it  must  be  premised  that  the 
Commissioners  appointed  to  receive  subscriptions  for  the  intended 
Bank,  had  circulated,  with  great  assiduity,  lists  of  the  subscribers, 
marking  those,  who,  from  the  extent  of  their  subscriptions,  were  qua 
lified  to  be  Governors  and  Directors,  and  also  those  who  were  enti 
tled  to  vote. 


A.  TRUE  and  exact  account  of  the  nobility,  gentry, 
and  traders,  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  who,  upon  ma 
ture  deliberation,  are  of  opinion,  that  the  establishing  a 
bank  upon  real  security,  would  be  highly  for  the  advan 
tage  of  the  trade  of  the  said  kingdom,  and  for  increasing 
the  current  species  of  money  in  the  same.  Extracted 
from  the  list  of  the  subscribers  to  the  Bank  of  Ireland, 
published  by  order  of  the  commissioners  appointed  to  re 
ceive  subscriptions. 

Nobility. 

Archbishops         .         .  0 

Marquisses  .         .  0 

Earls  ...  0 

Viscounts    ...  3 

Barons         ...  1 

Bishops        ...  2 

French  Barons  1 
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N.  B. — The  temporal  Lords  of  Ireland  are  125,  the 
Bishops,  22.  In  all  147,  exclusive  of  the  aforesaid  French 
Count. 

Gentry. 

Baronets      ...         1 
Knights      .         .         .         1 

N.  B. — Total  of  baronets  and  knights  in  Ireland  un 
certain  ;  but  in  common  computation  supposed  to  be 
more  than  two. 

Members  of  the  House  of  Commons — 41 ;  one  where 
of  reckoned  before  amongst  the  two  knights. 

N.  B. — Number  of  Commoners,  in  all  300. 

Esquires  not  Members  of  Parliament — 37. 

N.  B. — There  are  at  least  20  of  the  said  37  Esquires 
whose  names  are  little  known,  and  whose  qualifications 
as  Esquires  are  referred  to  the  king  at  arms ;  and  the 
said  king  is  desired  to  send  to  the  publisher  hereof  a  true 
account  of  the  whole  number  of  such  real  or  reputed  Es 
quires  as  are  to  be  found  in  this  kingdom.* 

Clergy. 

Deans  ,  1 

Arch-Deacons     .         .  2 

Rectors       ...  3 

Curates       .         .         .  2 

N.  B. — Of  this  number  one  French  dean,  one  French 
curate,  and  one  bookseller. 

Officers  not  members  of  Parliament — 16. 


*  The  same  insinuation  is  enlarged  upon  in  "  A  Letter  to  the  King 
at  Arms,  from  a  reputed  Esquire,  one  of  the  Subscribers  to  the  Bank." 
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"NT.  B. — Of  the  above  number  10  French  ;  but  uncer 
tain  whether  on  whole  or  half  pay,  broken,  or  of  the 
militia. 

Women. 
Ladies       1 

Widows  3  whereof  one  qualified  to  be  dep.-governor. 
Maidens    4 

N.  B. — It  being  uncertain  in  what  class  to  place  the 
eight  female  subscribers,  whether  in  that  of  nobility, 
gentry,  &c.  it  is  thought  proper  to  insert  them  here  be 
twixt  the  officers  and  traders. 

Traders 

A ,  T  „    f  Dublin  1  a  Frenchman 

Aldermen  of    -i  ^    , 

I  Cork  1 

Limerick  1 

Waterford  0 

Drogheda  0 

&c.  0 

Merchants  29,  viz.  10  French,  of  London  1,  of  Cork 
1,  of  Belfast  1. 

N.  B.  The  place  of  abode  of  three  of  the  said  mer 
chants,  viz.  of  London,  Cork,  Belfast,  being  mentioned, 
the  publisher  desires  to  know  where  the  rest  may  be 
wrote  to,  and  whether  they  deal  in  wholesale  or  retail, 
viz. — 

Master  dealers,  &c.  59,  cashiers  1,  bankers  4,  che 
mist  1,  player  1,  Popish  vintner  1,  bricklayer  1,  chan 
dler  1,  doctors  of  physic  4,  chimrgeons  2,  pewterer  1, 
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attorneys  4,  (besides  one  esquire)  barbers  or  markees,  un 
certain.  As  to  the  rest  of  the  members,  the  publisher 
of  this  paper,  though  he  has  used  his  utmost  diligence, 
has  not  been  able  to  get  a  satisfactory  account,  either  as 
to  their  country,  trade,  or  profession. 

N.  B.  The  total  of  men,  women,  and  children  in  Ire 
land,  besides  Frenchmen,  is  2,000,000.  Total  of  the 
land  of  Ireland  acres  16,800,000.  (Vide  Reasons  for  a 
Bank,  &c.) 

Quasre,  How  many  of  the  said  acres  are  in  possession 
of  1  French  baron,  1  French  dean,  1  French  curate,  1 
French  alderman,  10  French  merchants,  8  Messieurs 
Frances,  1  esquire  projector,  1  esquire  attorney,  6  offi 
cers  of  the  army,  8  women,  1  London  merchant,  1  Cork 
merchant,  1  Belfast  merchant,  18  merchants  whose 
places  of  abode  are  not  mentioned,  1  cashier,  4  bankers, 
1  gentleman  projector,  1  player,  I  chemist,  1  Popish 
vintner,  1  bricklayer,  1  chandler,  4  doctors  of  physic,  2 
chirurgeons,  1  pewterer,  4  gentlemen  attorneys,  besides 
28  gentleman  dealers,  yet  unknown,  ut  supra  ? 

From  a  broadside  copy.  Dublin  :  Printed  by  John 
Harding  in  Molesworth's  Court,  in  Fishamble  Street 


A  LETTER 

FROM  A  LADY  IN  TOWN  TO  HER  FRIEND  IN  THE 
COUNTRY,  CONCERNING  THE  BANK; 

OR, 

THE  LIST  OF  THE  SUBSCRIBERS  FARTHER 
EXPLAINED. 


DR.  MADAM,  Dublin,  Dec.  i,  1721. 

I  CAME  to  town  three  days  before  the  bank-books  were 
opened,  and  resolving  to  lose  no  time,  I  sent  for  your 
friend,  and  told  him  of  your  resolutions  to  subscribe 
L.2000,  that  I  had  directions  from  you  to  apply  to  him, 
and  a  commission  to  transact  for  you. 

At  first  he  looked  very  grave  and  reserved,  saying,  he 
doubted  I  was  come  too  late,  for  that  so  many  persons 
of  interest  and  distinction  of  both  sexes  had  applied,  that 
he  was  afraid  that  the  books  would  be  full  before  they 
were  opened ;  however,  he  said,  he  would  use  all  his  in 
terest,  and,  rather  than  you  should  be  disappointed,  he 
would  assign  one  half  of  his  own  subscription  to  you  ;  at 
the  same  time  letting  me  understand,  that  it  was  in  ef 
fect  a  gift  of  so  much  money,  with  some  innuendos  as  if 
he  expected  a  premium. 

He  then  run  out  in  high  raptures  upon  the  bank,  and 
upon  the  great  advantages  it  would  be  both  to  the  sub 
scribers  and  to  the  kingdom  ;  he  extolled  the  conduct  of 
the  managers,  who  had  procured  this  bank  from  the  go- 
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vernment  without  any  consideration,  for  which  former 
projectors  had  offered  no  less  than  L.50,000  :  He  af 
firmed  that  the  subscribers  could  make  no  more  than  25 
per  cent  for  their  whole  subscriptions,  of  which  only  one- 
twentieth  part  was  to  be  deposited ;  and  then  desired 
me  to  compute  the  value  of  the  present  he  had  made. 

1  asked  him  whether  he  were  sure  this  bank  would 
succeed  ?  He  told  me,  there  was  not  the  least  doubt  of 
it ;  that  the  necessity  of  affairs  required  it,  whereof  the 
managers  were  so  confident,  that  they  had  actually 
brought  over  the  iron  chests  to  secure  the  money ;  that 
the  nobility,  gentry,  and  traders  of  the  kingdom,  were, 
upon  mature  deliberation,  unanimously  of  opinion  that 
a  bank  was  necessary,  &c.  ;  that  he  had  particularly  dis 
coursed  with  three  .eminent  persons  of  great  honour,  ex 
perience,  and  sagacity,  distinguished  for  the  love  of  their 
country,  and  their  profound  knowledge  in  the  general 
interests  of  kingdoms,  and  far  above  any  paltry  self-in 
terest,  the  first  of  which,  with  great  strength  of  argu 
ment,  asserted,  That  we  must  have  a  bank,  and  will  have 
a  bank  ;  the  second,  That  the  South-Sea  had  occasioned 
such  a  dearth  of  money  in  the  kingdom,  that  paper-mo 
ney  was  as  necessary  now  as  brass-money  was  in  the  time 
of  King  James,  and  make  us  better  able  to  pay  our  taxes 
and  our  pensions  ;  and  the  third,  with  greater  volubility 
of  tongue,  and  uncommon  eloquence,  affirmed,  that,  if 
people  would  not  confide  and  believe  in  such  a  set  of  di 
rectors  and  governors,  as  were  intended  to  be  chosen, 
neither  would  they  believe  in  Moses  or  the  prophets. 

He  then  began  to  enlarge  upon  the  great  advantages 
this  bank  would  be  to  the  public  ;  that  it  would  improve 
trade,  navigation,  manufactories,  and  the  cultivation  of 
our  land  ;  enable  us  to  govern  foreign  markets,  and  make 
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other  nations  factors  for  us,  who  were  now  only  factors 
for  them.  He  then  proceeded  to  a  jargon  which  I  did 
not  comprehend,  of  imports,  exports,  building  ships, 
erecting  warehouses,  draining  bogs,  opening  rivers,  find 
ing  coals,  building  towers,  raising  land,  sinking  interest, 
&c.  And,  when  he  was  out  of  breath,  presented  me 
with  a  paper  called  Reasons  for  a  Bank,  written,  as  he 
affirmed,  with  force  of  reason,  conciseness  and  perspicui 
ty  of  style,  elegancy  in  phrase,  propriety  in  diction,  and 
with  masterly  strokes  in  political  calculations ;  and,  be 
lieving  he  had  now  fully  convinced  me,  he  advised  me, 
by  all  means,  that  the  money  I  was  to  deposit  should  be 
guineas,  presuming  the  crowds  would  be  so  great,  that 
the  clerks  would  dispatch  me  sooner. 

We  parted.  I  prepared  my  gold  and  the  bond,  wait 
ed  impatiently  all  the  next  day  when  the  books  were 
opened,  and  being  informed  that  vast  crowds  of  coaches 
were  attending  in  Dirty  Lane,  and  receiving  no  mes 
sage  from  our  friend,  concluded  the  books  were  filled,  as 
he  had  alleged,  but  still  expected  to  come  in  upon  half 
his  subscription  ;  and  accordingly  I  received  notice  to 
prepare  against  next  morning. 

During  this  time  I  accidentally  heard  that  some  of 
the  nobility  and  gentry  were  violently  bent  against  this 
project,  and,  among  the  rest,  a  certain  lord  to  whom  I 
have  the  honour  to  be  related,  and  well  known.  I  wait 
ed  on  him,  and  gave  him  the  whole  history  of  my  pro 
ceedings  in  this  affair,  desiring  his  advice  and  opinion. 
I  had  no  sooner  ended  my  story,  than  he  fell  into  an  im 
moderate  fit  of  laughter,  and  the  first  words  he  was  able 
to  speak  distinctly  were,  that  he  laughed  with  greater 
pleasure  to  himself,  and,  as  he  hoped,  less  pain  to  me, 
because  I  had  neither  paid  in  my  money,  nor  given  bonds. 
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He  begged  of  me  to  be  in  no  pain  about  the  cluster  of 
coaches  in  Dirty  Lane,  for  he  suspected  that  the  great 
est  part  of  gentlemen's  coaches  which  made  that  appear 
ance,  were  either  lent  or  hired  to  make  a  figure,  and  he 
presumed  I  would  be  of  the  same  opinion  when  I  saw  a 
list  of  the  subscribers  ;  and  I  do  affirm,  (says  he)  that, 
to  my  certain  knowledge,  the  managers  and  their  under 
strappers  are  running  about  the  town  all  this  time  per 
suading,  pressing,  and  perhaps  bribing,  men,  women,  and 
children,  to  fill  their  books. 

He  told  me  he  had  seen  the  books  that  very  day  ;  that 
there  was  not  half  the  capital  subscribed,  and  it  was  a 
doubt  and  matter  of  great  speculation,  whether  all  the 
subscribers  had  paid  in  the  twentieth  part,  and  given  all 
the  bonds  and  judgments  for  the  remainder.  He  con 
fessed  there  were  some  persons  of  honour,  estates,  and 
good  distinction,  amongst  the  subscribers,  but  these  were 
in  some  alliance  with  the  managers,  and  chief  promoters 
of  the  bank  ;  and,  generally  speaking,  the  rest  consisted 
of  pressed  men  and  French  volunteers. 

He  allowed  the  (since  chosen)  intended  governor  to 
be  a  person  of  great  integrity  and  honourable  intentions, 
and  gave  the  greatest  credit  to  the  projectors  ;  but  was 
sorry  he  was  drawn  in,  upon  any  considerations,  or  by 
any  persuasions,  into  a  project  to  which  the  nation  was 
so  utterly  averse. 

I  was  exceedingly  surprised,  and  entreated  him  to  let 
me  know  for  what  reasons  so  great  a  majority  could  op 
pose  this  scheme  ?  His  answer  was,  that  he  could  assign 
a  great  number.  But  the  principal  which  prevailed  with 
him  were  those  that  follow  : — 

First,  Because  he  could  not  conceive  that  any  suffi 
cient  security  had  been  offered,  or  could  be  given  by  the 
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bank,  for  the  properties  of  the  subscribers,  and  transfer- 
rers,  and  their  heirs. 

Secondly,  That  no  security  could  possibly  be  given 
that  the  presumptive  power,  which  must  be  lodged  in 
this  bank  if  it  succeeds,  may  not  be  exerted  to  the  de 
struction  of  the  liberties  of  the  people,  and  then  the 
next  evil  to  that  of  being  dragooned,  is  that  of  being 
dragoon  able. 

Thirdly,  Because  it  is  evident,  if  this  bank  shall  take 
place,  and  acquire  that  degree  of  wealth  and  power, 
which  may  reasonably  be  apprehended,  all  that  wealth 
and  power  must  be  naturally  applied  to  its  own  preser 
vation,  that  is,  to  the  arbitrary  will  and  power  of  those  to 
whom  it  owes  its  very  being  and  subsistence. 

Fourthly,  It  is  highly  probable,  that  this  is  presumed, 
and  actually  is  now,  a  Protestant  bank  ;  it  may  drain 
the  greatest  part  of  the  species  of  money  from  the  Pro 
testants,  and  leave  them  in  lieu  thereof  only  paper,  which 
can  be  of  no  effect  in  times  of  confusion,  either  for  their 
defence  or  subsistence  ;  and  consequently  the  ready  mo 
ney,  which  must  be  allowed  the  sinews  of  war,  being  in 
the  hands  of  the  Irish  papists,  may  render  them  more 
formidable  upon  such  a  juncture  to  the  English  Protest 
ant  interest  of  Ireland,  than  they  have  ever  been  since 
the  Reformation. 

Besides  these  reasons  his  lordship  farther  added,  that 
he  could  not  well  understand  how  a  country  wholly 
crampt  in  every  branch  of  its  trade,  of  large  extent,  ill 
peopled,  and  abounding  in  commodities,  which  they  had 
neither  liberty  to  export,  nor  encouragement  to  manu 
facture,  could  be  benefitted  by  a  bank,  which,  by  all  he 
had  read,  or  heard,  or  observed  in  his  travels,  was  only 
useful  in  free  countries  where  the  territory  was  small, 
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and  the  trade  general  and  unlimited  ;  and  consequently 
where  the  profit  consisted  in  the  buying  and  selling  of 
goods  imported  from  other  nations,  and  wholly  accrued 
to  the  public ;  whereas  the  bank  proposed  amongst  us 
was  to  be  the  monopoly  of  a  few.  He  added,  that  Mr 
Maxwell,  in  his  letter  to  Mr  Rowley,  had  in  several  par 
ticulars  given  up  the  cause  ;  but  especially  in  one,  where 
he  allowed,  that,  before  the  convulsion  occasioned  by  the 
South  Sea,  from  the  natural  advantages  of  peace,  and 
the  very  small  share  of  trade  allowed  us,  the  interest  of 
money  fell  of  itself  to  6  and  5^  per  cent,  which  came 
very  near  to  the  only  advantage  the  bank  proposed  ;  and 
his  lordship  saw  no  reason  why  he  might  not  now  hope 
for  the  same  effect  from  time,  and  our  natural  advanta 
ges,  when  we  have  recovered  this  loss,  as  well  as  we  did 
the  ruins  of  a  long  war,  upon  the  Revolution,  without 
venturing  upon  new  experiments,  under  which  France, 
Holland,  and  England,  have  sunk,  and  which  our  poor 
crazy  constitution  is  ill  able  to  support,  and  less  able  to 
retrieve.  He  said  plainly,  that  he  looked  upon  Mr  Max 
well  as  a  gentleman  whose  intentions  were  better  than 
his  abilities ;  that  from  poring  upon  Davenant,  Petty, 
Child,  and  other  reasoners  from  political  arithmetic,  he 
hath  drawn  conclusions  by  no  means  calculated  for  the 
circumstances  and  condition  of  Ireland. 

As  a  great  part  of  what  he  said  was  above  my  capa 
city,  so  I  could  never  have  repeated  it,  if  he  had  not  been 
at  the  trouble,  at  my  request,  to  have  given  it  me  in 
writing,  together  with  Mr  Rowley's  letter,  where,  he  told 
me,  the  subject  was  treated  in  so  handsome  a  manner, 
that  he  was  sure  it  would  both  please  and  convince  me. 

After  these  general  arguments,  he  got  up  and  shut 
the  door,  and,  in  a  very  low  voice,  told  me,  in  confidence, 
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the  history  of  this  project,  from  its  first  commencement, 
comparing  it  to  the  machine  of  a  watch,  with  its  various 
wheels  and  movements,  while  the  main-spring  was  out 
of  sight,  yet  plainly  discovered  where  the  hands  pointed 
and  directed.  I  dare  not  trust  to  your  eyes  what  he  could 
hardly  trust  to  his  own  ears  ;  but  I  was  so  thoroughly 
convinced  from  what  he  whispered,  that  I  instantly 
wrote  a  note  to  your  friend,  and  told  him  you  bad  alter 
ed  your  opinion,  and  would  not  subscribe  to  the  bank, 
desiring  he  would  give  himself  no  farther  trouble. 

After  this  I  presumed  to  ask  his  lordship  two  ques 
tions  ;  first,  Whether  the  report  were  true,  that  the  lord- 
lieutenant  had  interested  himself  in  favour  of  the  bank  ? 
He  assured  me  it  was  notoriously  false  and  groundless ; 
for  his  grace  had  behaved  himself  with  the  utmost  can 
dour  and  indifferency,  which  appeared  throughout  the 
whole  transaction  betwixt  his  grace  and  the  negotiators, 
leaving  it  to  the  wisdom  of  the  nation  to  determine  what 
might  be  profitable  for  us,  whereof  I  hope  the  whole 
kingdom,  without  distinction  of  party,  will  ever  retain 
a  grateful  remembrance. 

My  second  question  was,  How  came  it  to  pass  that 
the  commissioners  and  managers  of  the  bank  opened  the 
books  and  proceeded  to  take  subscriptions,  after  the 
King,  in  his  speech,  in  tenderness  to  his  people,  had  left 
it  to  the  consideration  of  Parliament ;  and,  after  it  ap 
peared  that  a  great  majority  of  both  Houses,  with  the 
voice  of  the  nation  without  doors,  had  declared  against 
it.  He  answered,  with  a  smile,  that,  for  his  own  part, 
he  could  conceive  no  possible  reason  for  this  proceeding, 
but  that  the  managers  were  resolved,  at  all  hazards,  to 
recover  the  expenses  they  had  been  at,  in  negotiating  the 
affair  of  the  bank  in  England ;  that,  by  this  bold  at- 
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tempt,  they  seemed  wholly  to  misrepresent  and  misap 
ply  the  gracious  intentions  of  his  Majesty,  as  if,  after  he 
had  loudly  proclaimed,  in  his  speech  from  the  throne, 
that  the  people  of  Ireland  should  have  a  bank  if  they 
pleased,  he  did  at  the  same  time  whisper  to  the  managers 
that  they  should  have  a  bank  whether  we  pleased  or  no. 
I  took  leave  of  his  lordship,  and  in  a  few  days  found 
a  great  deal  of  what  he  told  me  to  be  true.  For  a  list 
of  the  subscribers  being  published  by  order  of  the  go 
vernors  and  directors,  there  came  out  soon  after  a  print 
ed  paper,  with  notes  and  queries,  wherein  the  subscri 
bers  were  ranked  in  their  proper  classes,  which  placed 
them  in  so  ridiculous  a  light,*  that  they  all  began  to  be 
ashamed  of  one  another.  I  took  pains  to  examine  that 
paper  very  carefully  by  the  original  list,  and  found  it  in 
every  article  to  be  a  notorious  truth,  but  not  the  whole 
truth,  for  the  author  hath  omitted, 

One  French  corn-cutter, 

One  French  drawer, 

One  Deal  merchant, 

One  French  apothecary. 

One  Anabaptist  clothier, 

One  barrack-master, 

One  butcher, 

One  agent's-clerk, 

Besides  several  South-Seaers  and  JVIississippians. 

When  I  saw  this  list,  and  observed  the  situation  of 

the  subscribing  ladies  betwixt  the  soldiers  and  traders, 

I  was  highly  delighted  that  you  were  not  one  of  the 

number.  I  was  intimately  acquainted  with  one  of  them, 


*  See  the  preceding  Tract. 
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and,  going  to  pay  her  a  visit,  was,  with  some  difficulty, 
admitted.  She  told  me  she  had  kept  her  chamber  some 
days  since  the  publishing  of  that  scandalous  list ;  that 
she  had  been  rallied  to  death  by  all  her  acquaintance ; 
that  she  had  endeavoured  to  get  her  money  back,  or  at 
least  her  bond  and  judgment,  but  could  prevail  for  nei 
ther  ;  that  she  resolved  to  petition  the  Lord  Chancellor 
for  relief,  and  confessed  freely  to  me,  that  a  proposal  was 
made  her  of  a  very  advantageous  match,  which  was 
brought  almost  to  a  conclusion,  but  broke  off  when  the 
gentleman  came  to  know  that  her  fortune  was  in  the 
bank,  alleging,  that  he  could  not  depend  upon  it,  be 
cause  that  her  bond  and  judgment  was  lodged  in  the 
bank,  and  that  any  part,  or  the  whole  thereof,  was  liable 
to  the  demands  of  the  directors.  I  am,  Madam,  &c. 
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OR 

PARLIAMENTARY  SECURITY  FOR  ESTABLISHING  A  NEW 
BANK  IN  IRELAND. 

WHEltElN  THE  MEDICAL  USE  OF  OATHS  IS  CONSIDERED. 
1720. 


QThis  is  a  continuation  of  the  preceding  Satire.] 


fe  Si  populus  vult  decipi,  decipiatur." 

"  To  believe  everything  that  is  said  by  a  certain  set  of 
men,  and  to  doubt  of  nothing  they  relate,  though  ever 
so  improbable,"  is  a  maxim  that  has  contributed  as 
much,  for  the  time,  to  the  support  of  Irish  banks,  as 
it  ever  did  to  the  Popish  religion ;  and  they  are  not 
wholly  beholden  to  the  latter  for  their  foundation,  but 
they  have  the  happiness  to  have  the  same  patron  saint ; 
for  Ignorance,  the  reputed  ^mother  of  the  devotion  of 
one,  seems  to  bear  the  same  affectionate  relation  to  the 
credit  of  the  other. 

To  subscribe  to  banks,  without  knowing  the  scheme 
or  design  of  them,  is  not  unlike  to  some  gentlemen's 
signing  addresses  without  knowing  the  contents  of  them; 
to  engage  in  a  bank  that  has  neither  act  of  parliament, 
charter,  nor  lands  to  support  it,  is  like  sending  a  ship 
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to  sea  without  a  bottom  ;  to  expect  a  coach  and  six  by 
the  former,  would  be  as  ridiculous  as  to  hope  a  return 
by  the  latter. 

It  was  well  known  some  time  ago,  that  our  banks 
would  be  included  in  the  bubble-bill ;  and  it  was  be 
lieved  those  chimeras  would  necessarily  vanish,  with  the 
first  easterly  wind  that  should  inform  the  town  of  the 
royal  assent. 

It  was  very  mortifying  to  several  gentlemen,  who 
dreamed  of  nothing  but  easy  chariots,  on  the  arrival  of 
the  fatal  packet,  to  slip  out  of  them  into  their  walking 
shoes.  But  should  those  banks,  as  it  is  vainly  imagi 
ned,  be  so  fortunate  as  to  obtain  a  charter,  and  purchase 
lands ;  yet,  on  any  run  on  them  in  a  time  of  invasion, 
there  would  be  so  many  starving  proprietors,  reviving 
their  old  pretensions  to  land  and  a  bellyful,  that  the 
subscribers  would  be  unwilling,  upon  any  call,  to  part 
with  their  money,  not  knowing  what  might  happen  ;  so 
that  in  a  rebellion,  where  the  success  was  doubtful,  the 
bank  would  infallibly  break. 

Since  so  many  gentlemen  of  this  town  have  had  the 
courage,  without  any  security,  to  appear  in  the  same 
paper  with  a  million  or  two  ;  it  is  hoped,  when  they  are 
made  sensible  of  their  safety,  that  they  will  be  prevailed 
to  trust  themselves  in  a  neat  skin  of  parchment,  with  a 
single  one. 

To  encourage  them,  the  undertaker  proposes  the 
erecting  of  a  bank  on  parliamentary  security,  and  such 
security  as  no  revolution  or  change  of  times  can  affect. 

To  take  away  all  jealousy  of  any  private  view  of  the 
undertaker,  he  assures  the  world,  that  he  is  now  in  a 
garret,  in  a  very  thin  waistcoat,  studying  the  public 
good  ;  having  given  an  undeniable  pledge  of  his  love  to 
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his  country,  by  pawning  his  coat,  in  order  to  defray  the 
expense  of  the  press. 

It  is  very  well  known,  that  by  an  act  of  parliament, 
to  prevent  profane  swearing,  the  person  so  offending,  on 
oath  made  before  a  magistrate,  forfeits  a  shilling,  which 
may  be  levied  with  little  difficulty. 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  mention,  that  this  is  be 
come  a  pet- vice*  among  us  ;  and  though  age  renders  us 
unfit  for  other  vices,  yet  this,  where  it  takes  hold,  never 
leaves  us  but  with  our  speech. 

So  vast  a  revenue  might  be  raised  by  the  execution 
of  this  act,  that  I  have  often  wondered,  in  a  scarcity  of 
funds,  that  methods  have  not  been  taken  to  make  it 
serviceable  to  the  public. 

I  dare  venture  to  say,  if  this  act  was  well  executed 
in  England,  the  revenue  of  it,  applied  to  the  navy,  would 
make  the  English  fleet  a  terror  to  all  Europe. 

It  is  computed  by  geographers,  that  there  are  two 
millions  in  this  kingdom  (of  Ireland),  of  which  number 
there  may  be  said  to  be  a  million  of  swearing  souls. 

It  is  thought  there  may  be  five  thousand  gentlemen  ; 
every  gentleman,  taking  one  with  another,  may  afford 
to  swear  an  oath  every  day,  which  will  yearly  produce 
one  million  eight  hundred  twenty-five  thousand  oaths ; 
which  number  of  shillings  makes  the  yearly  sum  of 
ninety-one  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds. 

The  farmers  of  this  kingdom,  who  are  computed  to 
be  ten  thousand,  are  able  to  spend  yearly  five  hundred 
thousand  oaths,  which  gives  twenty-five  thousand  pounds; 
and  it  is  conjectured  that,  from  the  bulk  of  the  people, 


*  i.  c.  A.  favourite  vice — H. 
VOL.  VI.  U 
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twenty  or  five-and- twenty  thousand  pounds  may  be  year 
ly  collected. 

These  computations  are  very  modest,  since  it  is  evi- 
-  dent  that  there  is  a  much  greater  consumption  of  oaths 
in  this  kingdom,  and  consequently  a  much  greater  sum 
might  be  yearly  raised. 

That  it  may  be  collected  with  ease  and  regularity,  it 
is  proposed  to  settle  informers  in  great  towns,  in  propor 
tion  to  the  number  of  inhabitants,  and  to  have  riding- 
officers  in  the  country;  and  since  nothing  brings  a 
greater  contempt  on  any  profession  than  poverty,  it  is 
determined  to  settle  very  handsome  salaries  on  the  gen 
tlemen  that  are  employed  by  the  bank,  that  they  may, 
by  a  generosity  of  living,  reconcile  men  to  an  office  that 
has  lain  under  so  much  scandal  of  late,  as  to  be  under 
taken  by  none  but  curates,  clerks  of  meeting-houses,  and 
broken  tradesmen. 

It  is  resolved,  that  none  shall  be  preferred  to  those 
employments,  but  persons  that  are  notorious  for  being 
constant  churchmen,  and  frequent  communicants ;  whose 
piety  will  be  a  sufficient  security  for  their  honest  and 
industrious  execution  of  their  office. 

It  is  very  probable,  that  twenty  thousand  pounds  will 
be  necessary,  to  defray  all  expenses  of  servants,  salaries, 
&c.  However,  there  will  be  the  clear  yearly  sum  of  one 
hundred  thousand  pounds,  which  may  very  justly  claim 
a  million  subscription. 

It  is  determined  to  lay  out  the  remaining  unapplied 
profits,  which  will  be  very  considerable,  toward  the 
erecting  and  maintaining  of  charity  schools.  A  design 
so  beneficial  to  the  public,  and  especially  to  the  Pro 
testant  interest  of  this  kingdom,  has  met  with  so  much 
encouragement  from  several  great  patriots  in  England, 
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that  they  have  engaged  to  procure  an  act  to  secure  the 
sole  benefit  of  informing,  on  this  swearing  act,  to  the 
agents  and  servants  of  this  new  bank.  Several  of  my 
friends  pretend  to  demonstrate,  that  this  bank  will  in 
time  vie  with  the  South  Sea  Company :  they  insist,  that 
the  army  dispend  as  many  oaths  yearly  as  will  produce 
one  hundred  thousand  pounds  nett. 

There  are  computed  to  be  one  hundred  pretty  fel 
lows  in  this  town,  that  swear  fifty  oaths  a-head  daily ; 
some  of  them  would  think  it  hard  to  be  stinted  to  a 
hundred :  this  very  branch  would  produce  a  vast  sum 
yearly. 

The  fairs  of  this  kingdom  will  bring  in  a  vast  reve 
nue  ;  the  oaths  of  a  little  Connaught  one,  as  well  as 
they  could  be  numbered  by  two  persons,  amounted  to 
three  thousand.  It  is  true,  that  it  would  be  impossible 
to  turn  all  of  them  into  ready  money ;  for  a  shilling  is 
so  great  a  duty  on  swearing,  that  if  it  was  carefully  ex 
acted,  the  common  people  might  as  well  pretend  to 
drink  wine  as  to  swear ;  and  an  oath  would  be  as  rare 
among  them  as  a  clean  shirt. 

A  servant  that  I  employed  to  accompany  the  militia 
their  last  muster  day,  had  scored  down,  in  the  compass 
of  eight  hours,  three  hundred  oaths ;  but,  as  the  putting 
of  the  act  in  execution  on  those  days  would  only  fill  the 
stocks  with  porters,  and  pawn-shops  with  muskets  and 
swords  ;  and  as  it  would  be  matter  of  great  joy  to  Pa 
pists,  and  disaffected  persons,  to  see  our  militia  swear 
themselves  out  of  their  guns  and  swords ;  it  is  resolved 
that  no  advantage  shall  be  taken  of  any  militiaman's 
swearing  while  he  is  under  arms  ;  nor  shall  any  advan 
tage  be  taken  of  any  man's  swearing  in  the  Four  Courts, 
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provided  lie  is  at  hearing  in  the  exchequer,  or  has  just 
paid  off  an  attorney's  bill. 

The  medicinal  use  of  oaths  is  what  the  undertaker 
would  by  no  means  discourage,  especially  where  it  is  ne 
cessary  to  help  the  lungs  to  throw  off  any  distilling 
humour.  On  certificate  of  a  course  of  swearing  pre 
scribed  by  any  physician,  a  permit  will  be  given  to  the 
patient,  by  the  proper  officer  of  the  bank,  paying  no 
more  than  sixpence.  It  is  expected  that  a  scheme  of  so 
much  advantage  to  the  public  will  meet  with  more  en 
couragement  than  their  chimerical  banks ;  and  the  un 
dertaker  hopes,  that  as  he  has  spent  a  considerable  for 
tune  in  bringing  this  scheme  to  bear,  he  may  have  the 
satisfaction  to  see  it  take  place  for  the  public  good, 
though  he  should  have  the  fate  of  most  projectors,  to 
be  undone. 

It  is  resolved,  that  no  compositions  shall  be  made, 
nor  licenses  granted,  for  swearing,  under  a  notion  of  ap 
plying  the  money  to  pious  uses  ;  a  practice  so  scanda 
lous,  as  is  fit  only  for  the  see  of  Rome,  where  the  mo- 
Bey  arising  from  whoring  licenses  is  applied  ad  propa- 
gandam  fidem  :  and,  to  the  shame  of  Smock-alley,  and 
of  all  Protestant  whores,  (especially  those  who  live  un 
der  the  light  of  the  gospel-ministry,)  be  it  spoken,  a 
whore  in  Rome  never  lies  down,  but  she  hopes  it  will 
be  the  means  of  converting  some  poor  heathen  or  he 
retic. 

The  swearing  revenues  of  the  town  of  Cork,  will  be 
given  for  ever,  by  the  bank,  to  the  support  of  poor  cler 
gymen's  widows  :  and  those  of  Ringsend  will  be  allow 
ed  to  the  maintenance  of  sailors'  bastards. 

The  undertaker  designs,  in  a  few  days,  to  appoint 
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time  and  place  for  taking  subscriptions  ;  the  subscri 
bers  must  come  prepared  to  pay  down  one-fourth  on 
subscribing. 

P.  S.  The  Jews  of  Rotterdam  have  offered  to  farm 
the  revenues  of  Dublin  at  twenty  thousand  pounds  per 
annum.  Several  eminent  Quakers  are  also  willing  to 
take  them  at  that  rent ;  but  the  undertaker  has  rejected 
their  proposals,  being  resolved  to  deal  with  none  but 
Christians. 

Application  may  be  made  to  him  about  them,  any 
day,  at  Patt's  coffee-house,  where  attendance  will  be 
given. 


A  LETTER 


TO  THE 


KING  AT  ARMS, 


FROM  A  REPUTED  ESQUIRE,  ONE  OF  THE  SUBSCRIBERS 
TO  THE  BANK. 


THE  title,  Esquire,  according  to  a  high  authority,  was  anciently 
applied  "  to  the  younger  sons  of  nobility  and  their  heirs  in  the  im 
mediate  line,  to  the  eldest  sons  of  knights  and  their  heirs,  to  the 
esquire  of  the  knights  and  others  of  that  rank  in  his  Majesty's  ser 
vice,  and  to  such  as  had  eminent  employment  in  the  commonwealth, 
and  were  not  knighted,  such  as  judges,  sheriff's,  and  justices  of  the 
peace  during  their  offices,  and  some  others.  But  now,"  says  Sir  Ed 
ward  Walker,  (C  in  the  days  of  Charles  I.*  the  addition  is  so  in 
creased,  that  he  is  a  very  poor  and  inconsiderable  person  who  writes 
himself  less." 

Accordingly,  most  of  the  signatures  for  shares  in  the  projected 
National  Bank  of  Ireland,  were  dignified  with  the  addition  of  Es 
quire,  which,  added  to  the  obscurity  of  the  subscribers,  incurs  the 
ridicule  of  our  author,  in  the  following  treatise. 


SlR,  November  18,  1721. 

IN  a  late  printed  paper,  containing  some  notes  and 
queries  upon  that  list  of  the  subscribers'  names  which 


*  Observations  on  frequent  Promotions  to  Titles  of  Honour,  in 
Historical  Discourses.     Loud.  1705,  p.  310. 
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was  published  by  order  of  the  commissioners  for  recei 
ving  subscriptions,  I  find  some  hints  and  innendoes  that 
would  seem  to  insinuate,  as  if  I  and  some  others  were 
only  reputed  esquires ;  and  our  case  is  referred  to  you, 
in  your  kingly  capacity.  I  desire  you  will  please  to  let  me 
know  the  lowest  price  of  a  real  esquire's  coat  of  arms  : 
and  if  we  can  agree,  I  will  give  my  bond  to  pay  you  out 
of  the  first  interest  I  receive  for  my  subscription.;  be 
cause  things  are  a  little  low  with  me  at  present,  by  throw 
ing  my  whole  fortune  into  the  bank,  having  subscribed 
for  five  hundred  pounds  sterling. 

I  hope  you  will  not  question  my  pretensions  to  this 
title,  when  I  let  you  know  that  my  godfather  was  a 
justice  of  peace,  and  I  myself  have  been  often  a  keeper 
of  it.  My  father  was  a  leader  and  commander  of  horse, 
in  -which  post  he  rode  before  the  greatest  lords  of  the 
land  ;•*  and,  in  long  marches,  he  alone  presided  over  the 
baggage,  advancing  directly  before  it.  My  mother  kept 
open  house  in  Dublin,  where  several  hundreds  were  sup 
ported  with  meat  and  drink  bought  at  her  own  charge, 
or  with  her  personal  credit,  until  some  envious  brewers 
and  butchers  forced  her  to  retire.f 

As  to  myself,  I  have  been  for  several  years  a  foot- 
officer  ;  and  it  was  my  charge  to  guard  the  carriages, 
behind  which  I  was  commanded  to  stick  close,  that  they 
might  not  be  attacked  in  the  rear.  I  have  had  the  ho 
nour  to  be  a  favourite  of  several  fine  ladies  ;  who  each 
of  them,  at  different  times,  gave  me  such  coloured  knots 
and  public  marks  of  distinction,  that  «very  one  knew 
which  of  them  it  was  to  whom  I  paid  my  address.  They 


*  A  postilion. 

t  His  mother  kept  an  eating-house,  and  became  bankrupt. 
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would  not  go  into  their  coach  without  me,  nor  willing 
ly  drink  unless  I  gave  them  the  glass  with  my  own 
hand.  They  allowed  me  to  call  them  my  mistresses, 
and  owned  that  title  publicly.  I  have  been  told,  that 
the  true  ancient  employment  of  a  squire  was  to  carry  a 
knight's  shield,  painted  with  his  colours,  and  coat  of 
arms.  This  is  what  I  have  witnesses  to  produce  that  I 
have  often  done ;  not  indeed  in  a  shield,  like  my  pre 
decessors,  but  that  which  is  full  as  good,  I  have  car 
ried  the  colours  of  a  knight  upon  my  coat.*  I  have 
likewise  borne  the  king's  arms  in  my  hand,  as  a  mark 
of  authority  ;f  and  hung  them  painted  before  my  dwell 
ing-house,  as  a  mark  of  my  calling  ;f  so  that  I  may 
truly  say,  his  majesty's  arms  have  been  my  supporters. 
I  have  been  a  strict  and  constant  follower  of  men  of 
quality.  I  have  diligently  pursued  the  steps  of  several 
squires,  and  am  able  to  behave  myself  as  well  as  the  best 
of  them,  whenever  there  .shall  be  occasion. 

I  desire  it  may  be  no  disadvantage  to  me,  that,  by  the 
new  act  of  parliament  going  to  pass  for  preserving  the 
game,  I  am  not  yet  qualified  to  keep  a  greyhound.  If 
this  should  be  the  test  of  squirehood,  it  will  go  hard 
with  a  great  number  of  my  fraternity,  as  well  as  my 
self,  who  must  all  be  unsquired,  because  a  greyhound 
will  not  be  allowed  to  keep  us  company  ;  and  it  is  well 
known  I  have  been  a  companion  to  his  betters.  What 
has  a  greyhound  to  do  with  a  squireship  ?  might  I  not  be 
a  real  squire,  although  there  was  no  such  thing  as  a  grey 
hound  in  the  world  ?  Pray  tell  me,  sir,  are  greyhounds 
to  be  from  henceforth  the  supporters  of  every  squire's 


As  a  footman,  f  As  a  constable.  J  As  an  innkeeper. 
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coat  of  arms  ?  Although  I  cannot  keep  a  greyhound, 
may  not  a  greyhound  help  to  keep  me?  May  not  I 
have  an  order  from  the  governors  of  the  bank  to  keep  a 
greyhound,  with  a  non  obstante  to  the  act  of  parliament, 
as  well  as  they  have  created  a  bank  against  the  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  ?  But,  however,  this  difficulty  will  soon 
be  overcome.  I  am  promised  125/.  a-year  for  sub 
scribing  500/. ;  and  of  this  500/.  I  am  to  pay  in  only 
25/.  ready  money  :  the  governors  will  trust  me  for  the 
rest,  and  pay  themselves  out  of  the  interest  by  25/.  per 
cent.  So  that  I  intend  to  receive  only  40/.  a-year,  to 
qualify  me  for  keeping  my  family  and  a  greyhound,  and 
let  the  remaining  S5l.  go  on  till  it  makes  500/.  then 
1000/.,  then  10,000/.,  then  100,000/.,  then  a  million, 
and  so  forward.  This,  I  think,  is  much  better  (betwixt 
you  and  me)  than  keeping  fairs,  and  buying  and  selling 
bullocks  ;  by  which  I  find,  from  experience,  that  little 
is  to  be  gotten  in  these  hard  times.  I  am,  sir, 

Your  friend  and  servant  to  command, 
A.  B.,  ESQUIRE. 

Postscript.  I  hope  you  will  favourably  represent  niy 
case  to  the  publisher  of  the  paper  above-mentioned. 

Direct  your  letter  for  A.  B.,  Esquire,  at ,  in 

;  and  pray  get  some  parliament-man  to  frank  it, 

for  it  will  cost  a  groat  postage  to  this  place. 


THE 

LAST  SPEECH  AND  DYING  WORDS 

OF 

EBENEZER  ELLISTON, 

WHO  WAS  EXECUTED  THE  SECOND  DAY  OF  MAY, 
Published,  at  his  desire,  for  the  common  good. 


EBENEZER  ELLISTON,  a  malefactor,  was  executed  for  street  rob 
bery.  His  parents,  according  to  Faulkner,  were  rigid  Dissenters,  had 
given  him  a  good  education,  put  him  apprentice  to  a  silk-weaver,  and 
settled  him  in  that  profession.,  which  he  gradually  exchanged  for  those 
of  a  fine  gentleman,  a  gamester,  and  a  housebreaker.  At  this  time, 
the  streets  of  Dublin  were  infested  with  street  robbers,  who  used  to 
bind  and  gag  passengers  after  they  had  robbed  and  maltreated  them. 
Dean  Swift  composed  Elliston's  pretended  speech  as  an  experiment 
in  aid  of  the  police.  It  had  a  most  excellent  effect,  being  received  as 
genuine  by  the  banditti  who  had  been  companions  of  his  depreda 
tions  ;  who  were  the' more  easily  persuaded  of  its  authenticity,  as  it 
contained  none  of  the  cant  usual  in  the  dying  speeches  composed  for 
malefactors  by  the  Ordinary  or  the  ballad-makers.  The  threat  which 
it  held  out  of  a  list  deposited  with  a  secure  hand,  containing  their 
names,  crimes,  and  places  of  rendezvous,  operated  for  a  long  time  in 
preventing  a  repetition  of  their  villainies,  which  had  previously  been 
so  common. 


I  AM  now  going  to  suffer  the  just  punishment  for  my 
crimes  prescribed  by  the  law  of  God  and  my  country.  I 
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know  it  is  the  constant  custom,  that  those  who  come  to 
this  place  should  have  speeches  made  for  them,  and  cried 
ahout  in  their  own  hearing,  as  they  are  carried  to  exe 
cution  ;  and  truly  they  are  such  speeches,  that  although 
our  fraternity  be  an  ignorant,  illiterate  people,  they 
would  make  a  man  ashamed  to  have  such  nonsense  and 
false  English  charged  upon  him,  even  when  he  is  going 
to  the  gallows.  They  contain  a  pretended  account  of 
our  birth  and  family,  of  the  fact  for  which  we  are  to 
die,  of  our  sincere  repentance,  and  a  declaration  of  our 
religion.  I  cannot  expect  to  avoid  the  same  treatment 
with  my  predecessors. 

However,  having  had  an  education  one  or  two  de 
grees  better  than  those  of  my  rank  and  profession,  I 
have  been  considering,  ever  since  my  commitment,  what 
it  might  be  proper  for  me  to  deliver  upon  this  occa 
sion. 

And,  first.  I  cannot  say,  from  the  bottom  of  my 
heart,  that  I  am  truly  sorry  for  the  offence  I  have  given 
to  God  and  the  world  ;  but  I  am  very  much  so  for  the 
bad  success  of  my  villainies,  in  bringing  me  to  this  un 
timely  end  ;  for,  it  is  plainly  evident,  that  after  having 
some  time  ago  obtained  a  pardon  from  the  crown,  I  again 
took  up  my  old  trade ;  my  evil  habits  were  so  rooted  in 
me,  and  I  was  grown  so  unfit  for  any  other  kind  of  em 
ployment.  And,  therefore,  although  in  compliance  with 
my  friends,  I  resolved  to  go  to  the  gallows  after  the 
usual  manner,  kneeling,  with  a  book  in  my  hand  and 
my  eyes  lifted  up  ;  yet,  I  shall  feel  no  more  devotion  in 
my  heart,  than  I  have  observed  in  my  comrades,  who 
have  been  drunk  among  common  whores  the  very  night 
before  their  execution.  I  can  say  farther,  from  my  own 
knowledge,  that  two  of  my  fraternity,  after  they  had 
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been  hanged,  and  wonderfully  came  to  life  and  made 
their  escapes,  as  it  sometimes  happens,  proved  afterwards 
the  wickedest  rogues  I  ever  knew,  and  so  continued  un 
til  they  were  hanged  again  for  good  and  all ;  and  yet 
they  had  the  impudence  at  both  times  they  went  to  the 
gallows,  to  smite  their  breasts  and  lift  up  their  eyes  to 
Heaven  all  the  way. 

Secondly.  From  the  knowledge  I  have  of  my  own 
wicked  dispositions,  and  that  of  my  comrades,  I  give  it 
as  my  opinion,  that  nothing  can  be  more  unfortunate  to 
the  public,  than  the  mercy  of  the  government  in  ever 
pardoning  or  transporting  us ;  unless  when  we  betray 
one  another,  as  we  never  fail  to  do,  if  we  are  sure  to  be 
well  paid,  and  then  a  pardon  may  do  good:  by  the 
same  rule,  That  it  is  better  to  have  one  fox  in  a  farm 
than  three  or  four.  But  we  generally  make  a  shift  to 
return  after  being  transported,  and  are  ten  times  greater 
rogues  than  before,  and  much  more  cunning.  Besides, 
I  know  it  by  experience,  that  some  hope  we  have  of 
finding  mercy  when  we  are  tried,  or  after  we  are  con 
demned,  is  always  a  great  encouragement  to  us. 

Thirdly.  Nothing  is  more  dangerous  to  idle  young- 
fellows  than  the  company  of  those  odious  common  whores 
we  frequent,  and  of  which  this  town  is  full:  these 
wretches  put  us  upon  all  mischief  to  feed  their  lusts  and 
extravagancies :  they  are  ten  times  more  bloody  and 
cruel  than  men  ;  their  advice  is  always  not  to  spare  if 
we  are  pursued  :  they  get  drunk  with  us,  and  are  com 
mon  to  us  ;  and  yet,  if  they  can  get  anything  by  it,  are 
sure  to  be  our  betrayers. 

Now,  as  I  am  a  dying  man,  I  have  done  something 
which  may  be  of  good  use  to  the  public.  I  have  left 
with  an  honest  man  (and,  indeed,  the  only  honest  man 
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I  was  ever  acquainted  with)  the  names  of  all  my  wicked 
brethren,  the  present  places  of  their  abode,  with  a  short 
account  of  the  chief  crimes  they  have  committed ;  in 
many  of  which  I  have  been  their  accomplice,  and  heard 
the  rest  from  their  own  mouths :  I  have  likewise  set 
down  the  names  of  those  we  call  our  setters,  of  the 
wicked  houses  we  frequent,  and  of  those  who  receive 
and  buy  our  stolen  goods.  I  have  solemnly  charged  this 
honest  man,  and  have  received  his  promise  upon  oath, 
that  whenever  he  hears  of  any  rogue  to  be  tried  for  rob 
bing  or  housebreaking,  he  will  look  into  his  list,  and  if 
he  finds  the  name  there  of  the  thief  concerned,  to  send 
the  whole  paper  to  the  government.  Of  this  I  here  give 
my  companions  fair  and  public  warning,  and  hope  they 
will  take  it. 

In  the  paper  above  mentioned,  which  I  left  with  my 
friend,  I  have  also  set  down  the  names  of  several  gen 
tlemen  who  have  been  robbed  in  Dublin  streets  for 
three  years  past :  I  have  told  the  circumstances  of  those 
robberies  ;  and  shew  plainly  that  nothing  but  the  want 
of  common  courage  was  the  cause  of  their  misfortune. 
I  have  therefore  desired  my  friend,  that  whenever  any 
gentleman  happens  to  be  robbed  in  the  streets,  he  will 
get  that  relation  printed  and  published,  with  the  first 
letters  of  those  gentlemen's  names,  who,  by  their  own 
want  of  bravery,  are  like  to  be  the  cause  of  all  the  mis 
chief  of  that  kind  which  may  happen  for  the  future. 

I  cannot  leave  the  world  without  a  short  description 
of  that  kind  of  life  which  I  have  led  for  some  years 
past ;  and  it  is  exactly  the  same  with  the  rest  of  our 
wicked  brethren. 

Although  we  are  generally  so  corrupted  from  our 
childhood,  as  to  have  no  sense  of  goodness  \  yet  some- 

V  19 
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thing  heavy  always  hangs  about  us,  I  know  not  what  it 
is,  that  we  are  never  easy  till  we  are  half-drunk  among 
our  whores  and  companions  ;  nor  sleep  sound,  unless  we 
drink  longer  than  we  can  stand.  If  we  go  abroad  in 
the  day,  a  wise  man  would  easily  find  us  to  be  rogues 
by  our  faces,  we  have  such  a  suspicious,  fearful,  and 
constrained  countenance ;  often  turning  back,  and  slink 
ing  through  narrow  lanes  and  alleys.  I  have  never  fail 
ed  of  knowing  a  brother  thief  by  his  looks,  though  I 
never  saw  him  before.  Every  man  among  us  keeps  his 
particular  whore,  who  is,  however,  common  to  us  all 
when  we  have  a  mind  to  change.  When  we  have  got 
a  booty,  if  it  be  in  money,  we  divide  it  equally  among 
our  companions,  and  soon  squander  it  away  on  our  vices 
in  those  houses  that  receive  us ;  for  the  master  and 
mistress,  and  the  very  tapster,  go  snacks ;  and  besides 
make  us  pay  triple  reckonings.  If  our  plunder  be  plate, 
watches,  rings,  snuff-boxes,  and  the  like,  we  have  cus 
tomers  in  all  quarters  of  the  town  to  take  them  off.  I  have 
seen  a  tankard  worth  fifteen  pounds  sold  to  a  fellow  in 

street  for  twenty  shillings ;  and  a  gold  watch  for 

thirty.  I  have  set  down  his  name,  and  that  of  several 
others,  in  the  paper  already  mentioned.  We  have  set 
ters  watching  in  corners  and  by  dead  walls,  to  give  us  no 
tice  when  a  gentleman  goes  by,  especially  if  he  be  any 
thing  in  drink.  I  believe  in  my  conscience,  that  if  an  ac 
count  were  made  of  a  thousand  pounds  in  stolen  goods, 
considering  the  low  rates  we  sell  them  at,  the  bribes  we 
must  give  for  concealment,  the  extortions  of  alehouse- 
reckonings,  and  other  necessary  charges,  there  would 
not  remain  fifty  pounds  clear  to  be  divided  among  the 
robbers.  And  out  of  this  we  must  find  clothes  for  our 
whores,  besides  treating  them  from  morning  to  night ; 
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who  in  requital  reward  us  with  nothing  but  treachery 
and  the  pox.  For  when  our  money  is  gone,  they  are 
every  moment  threatening  to  inform  against  us,  if  we 
will  not  go  out  and  look  for  more.  If  anything  in  this 
world  be  like  hell,  as  I  have  heard  it  described  by  our 
clergy,  the  truest  picture  of  it  must  be  in  the  back  room 
of  one  of  our  alehouses  at  midnight ;  where  a  crew  of 
robbers  and  their  whores  are  met  together  after  a  booty, 
and  are  beginning  to  grow  drunk ;  from  which  tinae, 
until  they  are  past  their  senses,  is  such  a  continued  hor 
rible  noise  of  cursing  and  blasphemy,  lewdness,  scurrili 
ty,  and  brutish  behaviour,  such  roaring  and  confusion, 
such  a  clatter  of  mugs  and  pots  at  each  other's  heads, 
that  Bedlam,  in  comparison,  is  a  sober  and  orderly 
place.  At  last  they  all  tumble  from  their  stools  and 
benches,  and  sleep  away  the  rest  of  the  night ;  and  ge 
nerally  the  landlord  or  his  wife,  or  some  other  whore 
who  has  a  stronger  head  than  the  rest,  picks  their 
pockets  before  they  wake.  The  misfortune  is,  that  we 
can  never  be  easy  till  we  are  drunk  ;  and  our  drunken 
ness  constantly  exposes  us  to  be  more  easily  betrayed 
and  taken. 

This  is  a  short  picture  of  the  life  I  have  led  ;  which 
is  more  miserable  than  that  of  the  poorest  labourer 
who  works  for  four-pence  a-day ;  and  yet  custom  is  so 
strong,  that  I  am  confident  if  I  could  make  my  escape 
at  the  foot  of  the  gallows,  I  should  be  following  the 
same  course  this  very  evening.  So  that,  upon  the  whole, 
we  ought  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  common  enemies  of 
mankind,  whose  interest  it  is  to  root  us  out  like  wolves 
and  other  mischievous  vermin,  against  which  no  fair 
play  is  required. 

If  I  have  done  service  to  men  in  what  I  have  said, 
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I  shall  hope  I  have  done  service  to  God ;  and  that  will 
be  better  than  a  silly  speech  made  for  me  full  of  whi 
ning  and  canting,  which  I  utterly  despise,  and  have 
never  been  used  to ;  yet  such  a  one  I  expect  to  have 
my  ears  tormented  with  as  I  am  passing  along  the 
streets. 

Good  people,  fare  ye  well ;  bad  as  I  am,  I  leave  many 
worse  behind  me.  I  hope  you  shall  see  me  die  like  a 
man  the  death  of  a  dog. 

E.  E. 


RIGHT  OF  PRECEDENCE 


BETWEEN 


PHYSICIANS  AND  CIVILIANS 

INQUIRED  INTO. 


The  dispute  which  was  the  immediate  occasion  of  this  piece  of  irony 
is  now  forgotten,  but  the  general  title  is  sufficient  to  make  its  hu 
mour  intelligible.  Some  personal  satire,  which  probably  rendered  it 
still  more  poignant  at  its  first  publication,  is  now  lost  by  the  lapse 
of  time. 


"  Tu  major,  tibi  me  est  aequum  parete,  Menalca." — VIRG. 
"  Fidis  offendar  medicis  ?  irascar  amicis  ?"-i.Hoii. 

I  HAVE  waited  hitherto,  with  no  little  impatience,  to 
see  some  good  effect  of  that  debate,  which  I  thought 
was  happily  started  at  a  late  meeting  of  our  University,* 
upon  the  subject  of  precedence  between  professors  of 
law  and  physic.  And,  though  I  cannot  join  in  opinion 
with  the  worthy  gentleman  who  first  moved  in  it,  I 
must  needs  say,  the  motion  was  seasonable,  and  well 
became  him  :  for,  beside  that  he  intended  an  honour  to 


*  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 
VOL.  VI.  X 
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a  faculty  he  was  promoted  above,  and  was  so  self-deny 
ing  as  to  waive  all  debates  of  that  nature  as  long  as  he 
was  a  party  concerned  in  the  motion,  he  did  what  in 
him  lay  to  put  an  end,  by  authority,  to  a  point  in  con 
troversy,  which  had  long  divided  the  gentlemen  of  those 
two  faculties  ;  and  I  am  very  much  mistaken  if  the 
same  person  does  not  hereafter  prove  as  much  a  friend 
to  piety  and  learning  in  his  other  designs,  as  he  has 
been  already  in  this,  to  the  peace  and  agreement  of 
learned  men. 

But  to  my  great  disappointment,  little  more  has  been 
said  upon  the  subject,  since  the  first  debate,  than  what 
has  been  argued  in  private,  more  for  the  entertainment 
of  single  gentlemen  than  the  use  and  information  of 
mankind.  I  have  heard  that  the  matter  is  brought  to 
a  compromise ;  and  professors  in  both  faculties  have 
agreed  to  yield  precedence  to  one  another,  according  to 
their  standing  and  the  date  of  their  commencement. 

But  this  to  me  appears  no  satisfactory  way  of  deci 
ding  a  point  of  such  importance.  And,  to  speak  freely, 
it  is  but  drawing  a  skin  over  a  wound,  and  giving  it  a 
face  of  soundness,  when  there  lies  filth  and  purulence 
within,  which  will  another  time  break  out  with  more 
pain  and  greater  danger. 

The  time  is  approaching,  when  it  will  be  proper  once 
more  to  bring  this  affair  upon  the  carpet ;  and  I  am 
humbly  of  opinion,  that  the  point  is  of  such  conse 
quence,  that  it  ought  not  to  subside,  as  it  has  done  of 
late :  it  should  neither  rest  upon  that  slight  baffle  it 
received  at  its  first  appearance  in  public,  nor  be  hushed 
up  in  silence,  under  the  pretence  of  any  private  accom 
modation,  which  the  parties  concerned  have  since  come 
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to,  for  the  sake  of  civility  and  good  manners  in  com 
pany. 

I  am  one  of  those  who  love  peace  upon  a  good  foun 
dation  ;  and  do,  for  that  reason,  no  less  admire  truth, 
upon  which  alone  a  lasting  peace  can  be  founded.  And, 
as  I  am  qualified  to  introduce  this  matter  at  the  next 
meeting  of  our  University,  and  fully  determined  to  do 
so,  I  thought  it  reasonable  to  give  this  friendly  notice 
to  all  parties,  that  they  study  the  point,  and  make 
themselves  masters  of  it,  and  give  it  so  thorough  a  can 
vassing  in  what  manner  they  think  fit,  as  to  leave  no 
room  for  exception  and  wrangling  when  the  question 
comes  to  be  solemnly  debated  in  that  assembly. 

But,  before  I  come  to  the  merits  of  the  cause  itself, 
you  must  give  me  leave  to  make  one  observation  in  the 
way,  concerning  the  importance  of  precedence  in  gene 
ral  ;  which  may  prove  of  singular  use  to  mankind,  who 
are  for  the  most  part  unapprized  of  it. 

As  I  remember,  there  fell  a  very  harsh  expression 
from  a  certain  gentleman  (with  whom  it  is  not  usual  to 
be  unguarded)  who  appeared  an  advocate  for  physicians, 
when  the  motion  was  first  made  to  thrust  them  from 
place.  He  was  pleased  to  call  it  a  womanish  debate,  if 
I  took  him  right ;  but,  as  much  a  friend  as  I  am  to  his 
person  and  cause,  I  will  not  follow  him  in  that  opinion  ; 
and  will  farther  say,  the  expression  was  mean,  and  be 
neath  the  dignity  of  his  character.  There  is  an  unkind 
reflection  couched  in  it  upon  a  sex,  by  which  much  of 
the  decencies  of  life  and  little  morals  are  supported ; 
and  it  does  not  agree  with  that  taste  of  gallantry  which 
he  is  thought  to  have,  and  is  very  consistent  with  his 
profession  ;  and  is  even  ungrateful  in  a  man  of  that  fa- 
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culty,  which  is  more  in  favour  with  the  ladies  than  any 
other,  except  divinity. 

But,  not  to  insist  upon  this,  I  cannot  think,  as  that 
expression  implies,  that  the  matter  is  at  all  beneath  the 
consideration  of  the  greatest  and  most  learned  of  men. 
On  the  contrary,  I  think  the  question  was  well  moved  ; 
and,  since  it  has  been  moved,  every  one  should  endea 
vour  to  find  on  which  side  of  the  argument  the  advan 
tage  lies ;  and  I  wonder  that  in  this  interval  of  Parlia 
ment  and  business  (the  usual  vacation  of  this  kingdom) 
something  has  not  been  offered  before  this  time  for  the 
quieting  men's  minds.  It  is  a  difference  among  his 
Majesty's  subjects,  which  it  becomes  every  healing  spirit 
to  compose,  and  is  a  duty  both  of  religion  and  loyalty. 

I  would  ask,  is  precedence,  or  distinction  of  place, 
of  no  moment  among  men  ?  Are  women  only  concern 
ed  hi  it?  Does  society  owe  nothing  of  conveniency  to 
it  ?  Is  it  indifferent,  whether  a  man  sits  at  a  lady's  el 
bow,  or  her  pert  chaplain's  ?  near  a  soup  at  the  head  of 
the  table,  or  beef  at  the  bottom  ?  Is  there  no  advantage 
in  the  first  plate,  or  the  earliest  compliment  of  the.glass, 
or  the  respect  of  waiters,  or  in  ruling  the  books  at  a 
quarter  sessions,  and  being  honoured  with  the  cushion 
in  the  face  of  one's  country  ?  Is  it  of  no  consequence  to 
be  in  the  eye  of  the  government  ?  and  does  not  prece 
dence  contribute  to  that  at  a  Tholsel*  entertainment  ? 
What  are  academical  degrees  so  dearly  purchased  for, 


*  The  Tholsel  of  Dublin  is  the  place  where  Corporations  meet. 
The  same  word  is  applied  to  the  Guild-Hall  in  Bristol,  and  else 
where. 
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but  place ;  and  can  a  professor  answer  it  to  his  trust  or 
interest,  to  disparage  precedence  ?  For  what  other  rea 
son  in  nature  but  precedence,  did  a  great  man  of  my 
acquaintance  lately  become  a  double  grand  compounder 
for  his  degree  ?  and  another,  undeceive  mankind,  or  ra 
ther  deceive  women,  and  suffer  himself  to  be  pronoun 
ced  a  venerable  man  in  spite  of  his  youthful  looks  ? 

Shall  not  the  solemn  Doctor in  his  chariot,  take 

place  of  plain  Mr in  his  ?  and  have  the  heels  of 

him  in  preferment,  according  to  the  start  he  has  in  pre 
cedence  ? 

Give  me  leave  to  say,  that  the  notion  of  the  insigni 
ficancy  of  place  has  been  of  infinite  prejudice  to  many 
worthy  men,  and  of  as  great  advantage  to  others,  who 
have  juster  thoughts  of  it.  While  dignity  sinks  with 
its  own  weight,  the  scum  of  mankind  will  naturally  rise 
above  it. 

I  have  a  pious  concern  upon  me  for  all  the  important 
mistakes  of  mankind,  and  this  among  the  rest ;  as  to 
which,  I  have  observed  strong  prejudice  runs  counter  to 
the  nature  of  things,  and  the  principles  of  truth  and 
reason.  Sure  1  am,  nature  directs  every  person  and 
thing  to  maintain  its  situation,  or  rather  not  so  much 
to  keep  its  own  place,  as  to  aspire  and  displace  others. 
And  the  reason  is  plain,  because  that  is  a  tendency  to 
the  uppermost  point,  and  an  approach  to  perfection  ; 
and  therefore,  contrary  to  common  opinion s,  I  have  ever 
thought  there  is  piety  in  pride  and  ambition,  and  that 
it  is  virtue  to  be  emulous  and  aspiring.  And  when  I 
hear,  as  in  my  time  I  have  many,  conceited  declama 
tions  against  pride,  I  suspect  it  is  with  the  design  of  a 
monopoly,  and  to  engross  it ;  as  I  have  known  an  inge 
nious  schoolboy  spit  in  his  mess  of  porridge,  not  to  abuse 
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the  good  creature,  but  to  secure  it  all  to  himself.  What 
is  that  dominion  so  early  given  to  mankind,  but  superi 
ority  of  power  and  place  ?  and  then  to  act  up  to  it,  is 
not  womanish,  but  manly.  And  if  that  was  a  precept, 
I  will  take  upon  me  to  say,  there  is  not  one  point  of  duty 
so  universally  and  exactly  observed. 

And  society  has  so  great  a  consideration  of  place,  that 
we  find  wise  provisions  made  for  the  regulating  of  it,  and 
for  settling  the  due  pre-eminence  of  all  degrees  of  men, 
and  an  office  of  heraldry  for  that  purpose,  which  may  be 
found  in  almost  every  house  of  quality.  I  could  go  far 
ther  than  this,  but  for  this  reason,  that  it  is  out  of  my 
way,  and  none  of  my  business,  to  determine  the  force  of 
great  examples,  and  make  conclusions  upon  Scripture ; 
and  perhaps  my  friend's  best  apology  is,  that  the  Bible 
is  out  of  the  road  of  his  profession  and  study  ;*  but  I 
will  say  thus  much,  that  as  I  have  observed  divines  to  be 
so  far  scriptural  in  their  carriage,  as  to  take  "  the  right 
hand  of  fellowship"  on  all  occasions,  and  carry  their  dis 
putes  about  place  as  high  as  any  other  sort  of  men  ;  so 
their  practice  (such  is  my  deference)  is  to  me  the  best 
gloss  upon  duty,  and  my  conviction,  and  should  be  his. 
And  this  plainly  determines  the  point  against  him,  and 
shews  the  importance  of  precedence ;  and  then  it  will 
follow  in  logic,  that,  if  taking  place  be  matter  of  moment, 
to  dispute  about  place  is  not  womanish  nor  trivial. 

And,  this  allowed,  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  that,  upon 


*  Even  Father  Chaucer  alludes  to  this  scandal  upon  the  medical 
faculty ;  when  finishing  his  portrait  of  the  Doctor  of  Physic,  he  adds, 

"  His  study  was  but  little  on  the  Bible." 
.Ben  Jonson  also  describes  a  physician, 

"  That,  letting  God  alone,  ascribes  to  Nature 
More  than  her  share." 
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this  religious  principle,  all  our  late  promotions  of  nobi 
lity  have  proceeded ;  and  that  so  many  gentlemen  have 
procured  themselves  titles,  not,  as  some  have  injuriously 
thought,  that  they  might  take  place  of  their  betters,  bufc 
out  of  a  sense  of  duty ;  and  while  some  (alas !  too  many) 
ignorantly  despise  them  for  their  worthless  ambition,  I 
regard  them  with  another  eye,  and  honour  them  for  their 
piety,  and  courage,  and  conscience,  and  even  condescen 
sion  in  being  made  great ;  and  do  from  my  heart  pity 
such  as  cannot  be  greater,  without  being  less.  Indeed,  the 
roll  of  our  nobility  is  at  present  very  voluminous ;  but 
no  matter  for  that*  If  there  were  more  of  them,  such  is 
the  ductility  of  my  respect,  I  could,  with  a  smaller  quan 
tity  of  esteem,  do  honour  to  them  all.  I  make  the  same 
account  of  nobility  of  all  dates,  as  I  do  of  books ;  I  value 
the  old,  as  usually  more  exact,  and  genuine,  and  useful ; 
though'commonly  unlettered,  and  often  loose  in  the  bind 
ings  ;  and  I  value  the  new,  because but  the  notion 

is  obvious,  and  I  leave  my  reader  to  pursue  it.  I  was  led 
into  this  comparison  from  the  curiosa  felicitas  of  those 
whose  way  it  is  to  paste  their  arms  and  titles  of  honour 
on  the  reverse  of  the  title  pages,  which  shews  the  affinity 
of  the  two.  My  love  to  the  nobility  has  made  me  some 
times  seriously  lament  the  great  damp  which  must  have 
fallen  on  honour  and  laudable  ambition,  had  the  peer 
age  bill  succeeded  in  England ;  but  I  had  this  consola 
tion,  that,  had  the  sluice  been  shut  there,  the  flood  of 
honour  had  risen  the  higher  here,  and  overflowed  this  my 
native  kingdom.* 

I  could  here,  according  to  custom,  produce,  in  favour 
of  this  uncommon  position,  many  bright  authorities ;  and 

*  From  the  probable  increase  of  Irish  creations. 
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have  now  before  me  above  a  score  of  quotations,  gathered 
with  infinite  labour  from  St  Chrysostom,  by  his  index  ; 
but,  to  the  discouragement  of  my  learning,  the  Greek 
types  are  not  ready,  and  will  not  be  set  till  the  twentieth 
of  next  month,  when  the  following  editions  of  this  work 
shall  be  enriched  with  learned  languages,  in  great  va 
riety.  The  author  of  a  late  state  sermon  should  have 
waited  as  I  do,  rather  than  suffer  his  learning  to  look 
asquint  as  it  does,  and  make  so  frightful  a  figure  from 
the  press.  I  am  master  of  the  stochastic  art ;  and  by  vir 
tue  of  that  I  divine,  that  those  Greek  words  in  that  dis 
course  have  crept  from  the  margin  into  the  text,  other 
wise  than  the  author  intended;  and  indeed  some  of 
those  Greek  maggots  are  so  uneasy  in,  and  ashamed  of, 
their  pkce,  that  they  seem  to  be  upon  the  crawl  back 
ward. 

I  hope  what  has  been  offered  will  clear  this  case  of 
conscience,  and  is  sufficient  to  shew  any  man  of  candour, 
and  who  loves  and  searches  after  truth  as  I  do,  the  im 
portance  of  place  and  precedency  among  men  ;  that  the 
peace,  and  order,  and  honour  of  society,  is  owing  to  it : 
andj  as  women  have  been  remarkably  strenuous  in  assert 
ing  these  rights,  I  do  hereby  take  upon  me  to  return 
them  the  thanks  of  mankind,  (asking  pardon  for  the  Pro 
fessor's  misbehaviour,)  and  do  wish  them  perseverance 
and  success  in  all  their  laudable  attempts  of  that  nature. 
Let  them  enjoy  the  wall  and  the  right  hand  of  us  from 
this  day  forward ;  not  in  consideration  of  their  weakness, 
or  out  of  our  courtesy,  but  in  their  own  right,  as  pa 
triots,  and  stout  defenders  of  the  privileges  of  their  own 
and  our  sex. 

But  to  proceed.  It  were  perhaps  a  proper  method,  iu 
this  as  in  other  debates  concerning  precedency,  to  appeal 
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to  the  Herald's  Office,  and  be  determined  by  usual  and 
stated  rules  there,  how  place  in  this  case  is  to  be  given 
or  taken ;  but  a  certain  lord  has  assured  me  upon  his 
honour,  that  nothing  concerning  the  present  question  is 
there  taken  notice  of;  and  whatever  orders  may  be  de 
livered  in  heraldry  about  personal  precedence,  there  is 
nothing  said  as  to  faculties,  except  only  this,  that  doc 
tors  in  divinity,  and  those  not  specialists,  as  we  used  to 
call  them,  i.  e.  such  as  have  received  that  degree  by  the 
special  indulgence  and  undeserved  favour  and  grace  of 
the  University,  shall  have  a  place  immediately  above  es 
quires  that  are  not  of  noble  families. 

Upon  which  observation,  if  it  be  true,  as  I  fear  it  is, 
I  have  reason  to  apprehend  some  disturbance  in  the 
country,  among  the  ladies  there ;  therefore  I  do  pre 
sent  my  most  humble  service  to  Madam ,  wife  to 

a  very  reverend  divine,  I).  D.  speciali  gratia,  who  has 
for  many  years  past,  to  my  knowledge,  in  mistake  of  her 
husband's  right,  taken  place  at  table  of  a  certain  justice 
of  the  peace's  lady ;  and  do  advise  her,  that,  in  order  to 
maintain  her  precedency,  she  would  once  more  send  her 
spouse  up  to  a  commencement,  and  engage  him  to  per 
form  his  acts,  and  be  re-admitted,  and  take  up  his  large 
cautionary  bonds,  for  her  own  and  her  children's  advan 
tage. 

And  I  would  farther  observe,  for  the  use  of  men  who 
love  place,  without  a  title  to  it  either  by  law  or  heraldry ; 
as  some  have  a  strange  oiliness  of  spirits,  which  carries 
them  upward,  and  mounts  them  to  the  top  of  all  com 
pany  (company  being  often  like  bottled  liquors,  where  the 
light  and  windy  parts  hurry  to  the  head,  and  fix  in  froth) 
— I  would  observe,  I  say,  that  there  is  a  secret  way  of 
taking  place  without  sensible  precedence,  and  conse- 
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quently  without  offence.  This  is  a  useful  secret ;  and  I 
will  publish  it  here,  from  my  own  practice,  for  the  bene 
fit  of  my  countrymen,  and  the  universal  improvement  of 
mankind. 

It  is  this.  I  generally  fix  a  sort  of  first  meridian  in 
my  thoughts  before  I  sit  down ;  and,  instead  of  obser 
ving  privately,  as  the  way  is,  whom  in  company  I  may 
sit  above,  in  point  of  birth,  age,  fortune,  or  station ;  I 
consider  only  the  situation  of  the  table  by  the  points  in 
the  compass,  and  the  nearer  I  can  get  to  the  east  (which 
is  a  point  of  honour  for  many  reasons,  for  "porrecta  ma- 
jestas  ad  ortum  solis")  I  am  so  much  the  higher ;  and 
my  good  fortune  is  to  sit  sometimes,  or  for  the  most  part, 
due  east ;  sometimes  N.  by  E.,  seldom  with  greater  va 
riation  ;  and  then  I  do  myself  honour,  and  am  blessed 
with  invisible  precedence,  mystical  to  others ;  and  the 
joke  is,  that  by  this  means  I  take  place  (for  place  is  but 
fancy)  of  many  that  sit  above  me ;  and  while  most  peo 
ple  in  company  look  upon  me  as  a  modest  man,  I  know 
myself  to  be  a  very  assuming  fellow,  and  do  often  look 
down  with  contempt  on  some  at  the'  upper  end  of  the 
table.  By  this  craft  I  at  once  gratify  my  humour  (which 
is  pride,)  and  preserve  my  character ;  and  this  I  take  to 
be  the  art  of  life.  And,  sticking  to  this  rule,  I  generally 
possess  a  middle  place  in  company,  even  in  the  vulgar 
account,  and  am,  at  meat,  as  wise  men  would  be  in  the 
world, 

Extremi  primorum,  extremis  usque  priores.* 

HOB.  2  Ep.  ii.  204. 

And,  to  this  purpose,  my  way  is  to  carry  a  little  pocket 

*  "  Behind  the  first,  yet  still  before  the  last."— DUNCOMBE. 
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compass  in  my  left  fob,  and  from  that  I  take  my  measures 
imperceptibly,  as  from  a  watch,  in  the  usual  way  of  com 
paring  time  before  dinner ;  or,  if  I  chance  to  forget  that, 
I  consider  the  situation  of  the  parish  church,  and  this  is 
my  never-failing  regulator. 

I  know  some  people  take  another  way  for  this,  and 
place  themselves  nearest  the  dish  they  like  best ;  and  their 
ambition  is  gratified  where  their  appetite  is  so.  Eating 
well  is  commonly,  and  with  justice,  called  good  living ; 
and  their  rule  is  that  of  Horace, 

Ut,  quocunque  loco  fueris,  vixisse  libenter 

Te  dicas.*  1  Ep.  xi.  24. 

And  it  must  be  allowed,  as  a  standard,  their  honour  lies 
in  their  stomach ;  as  indeed  I  have  always  thought  that, 
contrary  to  vulgar  notions,  the  seat,  not  of  honour  only, 
but  of  most  great  qualities  of  the  mind,  as  well  as  of  the 
disorders  of  the  body. 

Give  me  leave  to  explain  myself.  I  think  I  can  reduce 
to  this  one  principle  all  the  properties  of  the  mind ;  and, 
by  the  way,  as  I  take  our  grand  devourer  of  fire  to  have 
the  best  stomach  of  any  man  living,f  I  conclude  him  the 
greatest  person  our  age  or  any  other  has  produced,  not 
excepting  Cato's  daughter  ;£  nor  shall  Time,  although 
edax  rerum,  ever  digest  the  memory  of  one  who  has  a 
better  appetite  than  even  Time  itself.  But  to  go  on : 
Does  not  the  stomach  make  men  ambitious,  covetous, 


*  "  Seize  on  the  present  joy,  and  thus  possess, 

Where'er  you  live,  an  inward  happiness." — FRANCIS. 

t  A  man  called  the  fire-eater,  who  exhibited  himself  as  a  show 
about  this  period,  suffering  slips  of  meat  to  be  broiled  on  live  charcoal 
laid  on  his  tongue,  and  displaying  other  feats  of  a  like  nature. 

£  Who  is  said  to  have  killed  herself  by  swallowing  live  coals. 
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amorous,  obsequious,  and  time-serving  ?  What  made  a 
certain  judge  keep  his  place  on  the  bench  when  his 
brethren  left  it,  but  his  sense  of  honour,  i.  e.  his  keen 
appetite  ?  Does  not  the  stomach  alone  carry  all  debates 
in  both  Houses,  and  support  parties,  and  make  court- 
parasites  lose  their  dinners  sometimes,  that  they  and 
theirs  may  dine  the  better  all  their  lives  after  ?  Do  not 
we  use  to  say  a  man  of  honour  stomachs  an  indignity  ? 
Is  not  English  feeding  the  foundation  of  English  bra 
very  ?  and  good  claret,  of  fierte  and  French  sprightli- 
ness? 

In  short,  courage,  honour,  wit,  and  sense,  and  all  arts 
and  sciences,  take  their  rise  here ;  and  this  an  ancient 
has  observed,  "  magister  artls  ingeniique  largitor  ven 
ter  :"  which,  if  it  be  true,  I  will  take  upon  me  to  declare 
our  vulgar  saying,  "  that  men  have  guts  in  their  brains," 
is  a  vulgar  error,  and  should  be  rectified,  and  that  rather 
their  brains  are  in  their  guts;  and  when  we  see  some  men 
less  courageous,  witty,  or  learned,  than  others,  we  should 
pity  their  bad  stomachs  or  indigestion,  rather  than  their 
incapacity  or  indisposition  of  brain.  I  am  so  sensible  of 
this,  that  I  have  of  many  years  disused,  as  an  absurdity, 
that  saying  to  a  simple  fellow,  "  God  help  your  head !" 
but  I  wish  him,  with  more  propriety,  a  good  stomach,  or 
a  better  dinner. 

I  could  here  chemico-mechanically  resolve  men's  parts 
into  their  feeding,  and  shew  what  sort  of  humours  and 
genius  must  necessarily  proceed  from  particular  sorts  of 
meats,  and  explain  a  great  deal  of  the  heathen  mytho 
logy  by  it ;  but  this  I  reserve  for  a  treatise  by  itself.* 

*  Swift  probably  recollected  the  Alma  of  his  friend  Prior. 

"  I  say,  whatever  you  maintain 
Of  Alma  in  the  heart  of  brain ; 
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Yet  this  I  will  say5  that  a  writer's  stomach,  appetite,  and 
victuals,  may  be  judged  from  his  method,  style,  and  sub- 


The  plainest  man  alive  may  tell  you 
Her  seat  of  empire  is  the  belly  : 
From  hence  she  sends  out  those  supplies 
Which  make  us  either  stout  or  wise ; 
The  strength  of  every  other  member 
Is  founded  on  your  belly-timber ; 
The  qualms  or  raptures  of  your  blood, 
Rise  in  proportion  to  your  food  ; 
And  if  you  would  improve  your  thought, 
You,  must  be  fed  as  well  as  taught, 
Your  stomach  makes  your  fabric  roll, 
Just  as  the  bias  rules  the  bowl. 
That  great  Achilles  might  employ 
His  strength,  design'd  to  ruin  Troy ; 
He  dined  on  Lion's  marrow,  spread 
On  toasts  of  ammunition -bread ; 
But  by  his  mother  sent  away, 
Amongst  the  Thracian  girls  to  play, 
Effeminate  he  sate  and  quiet, 
Strange  product  of  a  cheese-cake  diet. 

Observe  these  various  operations 
Of  food  and  drink  in  several  nations. 
"Was  ever  Tartar  fierce  or  cruel 
Upon  the  strength  of  water-gruel  ? 
But  who  shall  stand  his  rage  and  force, 
If  first  he  rides  then  eats  his  horse  ? 
Sallads  and  eggs  and  lighter  fare 
Tune  the  Italian  spark's  guitar. 
And,  if  I  take  Dan  Congreve  right, 
Pudding  and  beef  make  Britons  fight. 
Tokay  and  coffee  cause  the  work 
Between  the  German  and  Turk ; 
And  both  as  they  provisions  want, 
Chicane,  avoid,  retreat,  and  faint. 

Hunger  and  thirst,  or  guns  and  swords, 
Give  the  same  death  in  different  words. 
To  push  this  argument  no  further, 
To  starve  a  man  in  law  is  murther. 

PRIOR'S  Alma,  ap.  Poems^  1718,  fol.  p.  366. 
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ject,  as  certainly  as  if  you  were  his  mess-fellow,  and  sat 
at  table  with  him.  Hence  we  call  a  subject  dry,  a  writer 
insipid,  notions  crude  and  indigested,  a  pamphlet  empty 
or  hungry,  a  style  jejune,  and  many  such-like  expressions, 
plainly  alluding  to  the  diet  of  an  author ;  and  I  make  no 
manner  of  doubt  but  Tully  grounded  that  saying  of 
"  helluo  librorum"  upon  the  same  observation. 

Now,  I  say  it  is  evident,  if  this  be  true,  that  every 
man  at  meat  is  most  honoured  when  he  is  most  humour 
ed,  or  when  he  sits  nearest  to  that  which  pleases  his  pa 
late  best ;  and,  consequently,  that  is  the  first  place  to 
him  upon  that  principle,  and  such  men  must  be  allowed 
to  have  the  truest  taste  of  honour  of  all  others.  I  have 
observed  these  sort  of  people  have  generally  a  great  pro 
pensity  to  roast  beef;  and  it  will  be  granted,  that  to  sit 
even  at  the  foot  of  the  table  next  a  sirloin,  which  is  a 
dish  of  dignity,  and  of  old  hereditary  knighthood,  is,  in 
strictness  of  heraldry,  more  honourable  than  a  place  next 
the  biggest  plain  country  squire  at  the  upper  end, — and 
1  have  often  chosen  it. 

But  to  return  from  this  useful  digression.  The  noble 
personage  aforementioned,  who  honoured  me  with  his 
sentiments  upon  this  abstruse  point,  must  be  allowed  to 
have  as  good  a  local  memory  as  any  lord  in  the  king 
dom;  and  has  never  been  known  once  to  mistake,  or 
forget,  or  recede  from,  that  place  of  distinction  which  is 
due  to  him.  He  could  settle  the  forms  of  a  royal  inter 
ment,  and  adjust  the  ceremonies  of  a  coronation,  if  oc 
casion  were  ;  and  I  must  add,  but  that  he  has  more  ho 
nour  than  to  be  officious,  he  could  have  determined  that 
late  controverted  point  of  an  English  bishop's  place 
among  ours,  and  had  saved  the  house,  had  he  been  call- 
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cd  upon,  the  trouble  and  delays  of  referring  to  the  Eng 
lish  precedents.* 

I  say,  his  lordship,  who  is  expert  in  heraldry,  and  as 
communicative  of  that  useful  knowledge  as  becomes  no 
ble  spirits,  has  assured  me,  there  is  no  notice  taken  in 
that  science  of  any  distinction  of  place  for  learned  facul 
ties  ;  and  for  mechanical  ones,  such  as  appear  on  collar- 
days,  or  riding  the  franchises,!  they  are  below  the 
thoughts  of  a  man  of  quality.  He  pretends  not  to  know 
what  by-laws,  or  private  compacts  of  precedency,  there 
may  be  between  goldsmiths  and  grocers,  vintners  and 
shoemakers. 

I  have  now  before  me  a  table  of  precedence,  given  me 
by  the  same  noble  hand,  reaching  down  from  a  prince 
of  the  blood  to  a  country  squire,  and  regarding  every 
branch  of  their  families  in  the  minutest  manner, — which 
I  reserve  for  my  own  use,  and  am  envious  enough  to  deny 
it  to  the  world ;  and  the  rather,  that  it  is  to  be  found 
in  Mackenzie  and  Gwillim,  and  may  be  had  for  half-a- 
crown  in  the  office. 

The  case  being  so,  there  can  be  no  other  way,  as  I 
conceive,  of  deciding  a  question  of  precedency  between 
the  two  faculties  of  law  and  physic,  but  by  inquiring  into 
their  antiquity  and  dignity ;  and  whichsoever  of  them 
shall  appear  to  be  most  ancient,  and  most  useful  to  the 
world,  I  presume  the  world  will,  in  justice,  think  fit 
to  have  the  greatest  honour  for,  and  give  the  prece 
dence  to. 

I  take  it  for  granted,  that  priority  of  time,  cceteris 


*  The  question  of  precedence  between  the  English  and  Irish  Pre 
lacy  has  been  revived  since  the  Union. 

t  Processions  of  the  incorporations  of  Dublin. 
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paribus,  gives  a  preference  of  place,  and  this  naturally, 
or  by  common  consent — for  that  I  take  to  be  the  mean 
ing  of  nature  in  most  cases,  viz.  what  is  found  reasonable 
in  itself,  and  has  been  always  agreed  to  by  mankind,  and 
is  confirmed  by  constant  and  uninterrupted  practice ;  and 
this  I  desire  some  young  preachers  to  take  good  notice 
of,  and  get  by  rote.  I  likewise,  by  the  way,  take  upon 
me,  now  I  think  of  it,  to  advise  a  certain  deacon  of  my 
acquaintance,  to  read  Doctor  Cumberland*  all  through, 
and  twice,  before  he  presumes  to  plead  "  the  law  of  na 
ture"  in  the  pulpit ;  to  learn  mathematics  before  he  pre 
tends  to  demonstrate  there ;  to  peruse  Aristotle,  Taci 
tus,  and  the  State  Tracts,  before  he  meddles  with  poli^ 
tics ;  and  be  able  to  act  Eteocles,  before  he  attempts 
Greek  quotations  in  his  sermons.  What  if  Jocasta  or 
Antigone  should  hear  a  mispronunciation  from  the  pul 
pit  ;  or  any  other  of  those  young  Greeks,  who  so  lately 
did  an  honour  to  Euripides,  transported  their  audience 
into  Thebes,  and  inspired  the  old  bachelors  on  the  fore 
most  bench  with  that  waiJwow  i$ww-9  which  they  so 
handsomely  represented ! 

I  say,  time  gives  a  natural  right  of  precedence  by 
common  consent ;  and  hence  age  is  honoured  above 
youth,  and  by  it.  The  very  heathens  thought  it  inde 
cency,  and  a  trespass  in  point  of  manners,  "  si  juvenis 
seni  non  assurrexerit,"  if  a  young  man  did  not  rise  up, 


*  The  Reverend  Richard  Cumberland,  who  died  Bishop  of  Peter 
borough  in  1718,  was  the  author  of  a  very  learned  work,  entitled, 
fc  De  Legibus  Naturae  Disquisitio  Philosophica,  in  qua  earum  forma, 
summa  capita,  ordo,  promulgatio  et  obligatio  e  rerum  natura  inres- 
tigantur :  Quinetiam  Argumenta  Philosophise  Hobbeianae  turn  mo- 
ralis  turn  civilis,  eonsiderantur  et  refutantur."  Lond,  1672,  4to. 

18 
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and  give  way  to  an  older ;  and  the  canonists,  I  hope, 
will  be  ingenuous  enough  to  own,  though  in  this  argu 
ment  against  their  brethren  the  civilians,  that  it  was  a 
rule  of  the  primitive  church,  that  a  deacon  should  not 
sit  in  the  presence  of  a  presbyter.  In  a  word,  wisdom 
and  experience,  which  are  divine  qualities,  are  the  pro 
perties  of  age,  and  make  it  honourable ;  and  youth,  in 
the  want  of  them,  contemptible. 

But  I  do  not  say  this  to  mortify  or  discourage  young 
men.  I  would  not,  by  any  means,  have  them  despise 
themselves,  for  that  is  the  ready  way  to  be  despised  by 
others ;  and  the  consequences  of  contempt  are  fatal. 
For  my  part,  I  take  self-conceit  and  opinionativeness  to 
be,  of  all  others,  the  most  useful  and  profitable  quality 
of  the  mind ;  it  has,  to  my  knowledge,  made  bishops, 
and  judges,  and  smart  writers,  and  pretty  fellows,  and 
pleasant  companions,  and  good  preachers. 

It  is  a  sure  way  of  being  agreeable  to  the  ladies,  who 
ever  judge  of  men  as  they  observe  men  do  of  themselves. 
If  all  men  were  to  have  the  same  opinion  of  themselves 
that  others  have  of  them,  there  would  not  be,  out  of 
mere  shame,  above  two  sermons  next  Sunday  in  this 
large  city,  nor  five  lawyers  to  go  through  with  the  bu 
siness  of  next  term.  Self-conceit  supports  the  dignity 
of  church  and  state;  and  I  pronounce  him  an  enemy  to 
the  public  who  is  so  to  that. 

Much  less  do  I  intend  any  trouble  to  young  clergy 
men  of  the  court  or  city  by  the  foregoing  remark ;  as  if, 
because  deacons  of  old  used  to  stand  before  presbyters, 
that  now  it  were  fit  to  rise  when  they  come  in,  or  give 
the  civility  of  the  hat  or  wall  to  any  rusty  rum*  in  the 

*  Cant  expression  for  a  clergyman. 
VOL.  VI.  Y 
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street.  I  know  the  inconvenience  of  that  mistaken  piece 
of  old  breeding  to  both  parties,  and  think  it  prudently 
laid  aside.  It  is  respect  to  an  old  parson  not  to  make 
him  uncover  in  the  cold,  and  unsocket  his  head  with 
both  hands,  and  so  daggle  his  gown  out  of  ceremony ;  it 
is  the  same  respect  to  a  spruce  bob,  to  let  it  lie  quiet  and 
undisturbed  in  its  hat-case.  I  know  no  reason  why 
powder  and  oil  should  submit  to  grease  and  greyness ; 
that  a  white  wig  should  lower  to  hoary  hair ;  or  a  brush 
ed  beaver  strike  to  a  Carolina  hat,  with  stays. 

I  cannot  forbear  here  to  applaud  the  present  refine 
ment  of  ecclesiastics  in  their  habits,  and  say  they  are 
more  primitive  and  regular  in  their  dress  than  those  of 
any  age  before  them.  A  clergyman  ought  to  be  xo<r/^o;, 
i.  e.  not,  as  we  read,  of  good  behaviour,  but  well  dress 
ed  ;  as,  indeed,  nothing  contributes  more  to  polite  be 
haviour  than  good  clothes.  This  is  a  various  reading. 
And  here  I  observe,  for  the  use  of  young  stagers  in  di 
vinity,  that  nothing  will  bring  them  into  greater  repute 
for  deep  learning,  than  to  enterprize  in  criticism,  and 
adventure  betimes  to  change  the  common  reading  of  any 
text  in  the  Bible.  This  single  word  is,  in  my  opinion, 
enough  to  vindicate  their  silks  and  velvets  against  all 
the  fanatics  in  Christendom,  and  our  own  canons  to  back 
them. 

It  is  an  old  observation,  that  piety  is  mostly  support 
ed  by  the  female  sex ;  so  that  whatever  is  agreeable  to 
them  is  for  the  advantage  of  religion,  and,  consequent 
ly,  the  clergy  should  dress  in  respect  to  the  ladies,  i.  e. 
for  the  good  of  the  church.  And,  indeed,  I  have  known 
some  of  the  younger  sort,  that  could  not  preach  with  a 
ruffled  band  or  a  wig  out  of  curl ;  and  a  certain  lady  of 
my  acquaintance,  very  religious,  and  who  had  a  good 
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taste  of  men,  always  made  a  judgment  from  the  air  and 
dress  of  the  preacher,  and  never  relished  any  doctrine 
that  came  not  recommended  with  a  scarf  and  a  diamond 
ring.  I  am  not  one  that,  "  ambitiosa  recidet  ornamen- 
ta,"  would  strip  the  young  clergy,  and  retrench  their  de 
cencies  of  dress ;  so  far  from  it,  that  I  wish  them,  with 
all  my  heart,  greater  elegance,  and  finer  apparel.  Well 
fare  the  heart  of  that  sprightly  youth,  a  deacon  of  this 
church,  who  I  foresee  shall  first  adventure  to  hoop*  his 
canonical  coat,  and  border  his  band  or  shirt  with  mech- 
lin  lace,  or  a  modest  fringe. 

But  to  return  from  this  incident  to  my  subject  again, 
from  which  a  vast  impetuous  force  of  wit,  and  learn 
ing,  and  love  of  my  country,  has  led  me  devious.  The 
nicest  logicians  will  allow  it  a  fair  way  of  arguing  in  all 
cases,  to  refer  to  things  what  is  true  as  to  persons ;  and, 
therefore,  I  conclude,  if  physic  be  a  faculty  more  ancient 
than  that  of  civil  law,  then  it  literally  goes  before  it,  i.  e. 
takes  place  of  it ;  and  I  hope  it  will  not  be  denied,  that 
physic  is  as  old  as  the  occasion  of  it, — as  old,  indeed, 
within  a  few  days,  as  mankind ;  which  can  by  no  means 
be  said  of  the  other,  in  comparison,  upstart  profession, 
unless  any  one  will  be  so  hardy  to  affirm,  there  was  a 
Doctors'  Commons  or  Bishops'  Court  in  Paradise.  And 
if  any  man  should  insist  to  know  the  year  and  day  of 
the  rise  of  physic,  I  take  him  to  be  ignorant  of  religion 
and  history,  and  will  disdain  an  answer ;  though  I  could 
tell  him  not  only  what  the  first  distemper  was,  and  that 
epidemical,  viz.  a  falling  sickness,  but  also  who  it  was 


*  In  the  reign  of  George  I.  men's  coats  were  stiffened  in  the  skirts 
with  buckram,  so  as  to  bear  no  small  resemblance  to  hoops. 
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that  cured  it ; — but  I  do  not  think  fit  to  satisfy  dulness 
and  ignorance  so  far. 

I  have  ever  blamed  St  Jerome  in  my  heart,  for  indis 
cretion,  that  when  some  pragmatical  deacons  set  up  for 
equality  with  presbyters,  he,  to  humble  them,  made  pres 
byters  equal  in  effect  to  bishops.  And  I  could  do  some 
thing  of  the  same  kind  in  the  present  dispute ;  and  shew 
those  assuming  civilians,  that  they  can  with  so  little 
reason  arrogate  a  place  above  physicians,  or  an  equality 
with  them,  that,  in  my  humble  opinion,  some  faculties, 
which  they  have  in  contempt,  are  superior  to  them  in 
point  of  time,  which  I  have  already  proved  to  be  the  na 
tural  ground  of  precedency ;  and  it  is  enough  here  but 
to  name  the  excellent  faculties  of  music  and  poetry, 
whose  antiquity,  I  think,  no  man  of  sense  or  modesty 
will  call  in  question. 

But,  having  mentioned  poetry,  I  must  go  aside  a  lit 
tle  to  salute  my  worthy  friend  the  professor*  of,  or,  to 
speak  more  properly,  the  reader  in,  that  faculty  in  Ox 
ford,  who  has  befriended  the  world  so  much  by  his  in 
comparable  performances  of  that  kind,  especially  his 
latest.  I  will  own,  he  has  taught  me,  and,  I  believe, 
some  other  gentlemen  who  had  lost  their  Latin,  the  true 
grammatical  construction  of  Virgil,  and  deserves  not  our 
acknowledgments  only,  but  those  of  Eton  and  West 
minster.  I  am  sensible,  construction  is  as  necessary  to 


*  Dr  Joseph  Trapp  was  elected  Poetry  Professor  in  1 708,  and  pub 
lished  his  lectures  under  the  title  of  "  Preelections  Poeticse."  Al 
though  a  Tory,  the  son  of  a  Tory,  he  had  somehow  given  offence  to 
Swift,  who  mentions  him  with  disrespect  in  his  Journal  to  Stella. 
The  praise  bestowed  in  the  text  is  plainly  ironical. 
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the  relish  and  use  of  an  author,  as  chewing  is  to  taste 
and  digestion.  However,  I  must  take  upon  me  to  ad 
monish  him  of  one  great  mistake ;  and  I  know  that  the 
modesty  of  the  man,  and  the  good  nature  familiar  to  him, 
and  which  shines  as  much  in  his  conversation  as  wit  and 
true  poetry  do  in  his  works,*  will  bear  it  from  a  friend : 
he  has  more  than  once,  as  I  remember,  put  jasmine  for 
sweet-marjoram,  the  true  version ;  but  as  this  and  a 
few  more  are  his  only  variations  from  the  letter  of  the 
original,  it  may  well  be  excused, — my  fear  is,  that  school 
boys  may  come  to  suffer  by  his  mistake.  I  dare  ven 
ture  to  affirm,  in  favour  of  that  good  pot-herb,  that 
sweet-marjoram  is  not  improper  either  in  broth  or  he 
roics. 

Though,  I  think,  what  has  been  urged  is  sufficient  to 
weigh  in  favour  of  the  faculty  I  have  here  espoused,  yet, 
upon  occasion,  I  would  allow  all  this  to  go  for  nothing, 
and  place  the  controversy  upon  another  footing,  and  ar 
gue  from  the  natural  dignity  of  medicine  itself,  and  the 
universal  use  and  benefit  of  it  to  mankind ;  for  it  is 
well  known,  that  physic  has  been  always  necessary  to 
the  world,  and  what  mankind  cannot  be  without.  It 
has  been  requisite  in  all  ages  and  places ;  which  is  more 
than  can  be  asserted  in  behalf  of  law,  either  civil  or  ca 
non.  I  do  not  believe  they  know  anything  of  these  in 
China  or  the  Mogul's  country ;  but  we  know  they  do 
of  physic,  which  prevails  in  the  east,  which  supplies  us 
with  great  part  of  our  materia  medico, ;  and  no  Eng 
lishman  ought  in  gratitude  to  forget,  that  the  greatest 


*  In  the  Journal,  Swift  says,  "  Trapp  is  a  coxcomb,  and  the  other 
not  very  deep,  and  their  judgment  in  things  of  wit  and  sense  is  mi 
raculous." 
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genius  and  honour  of  England  was  cured  of  a  fit  of  the 
gout  by  a  salutary  moss  from  the  east.* 

But  this  is  not  all :  The  force  of  physic  goes  farther 
than  the  body,  and  is  of  use  in  relieving  the  mind  un 
der  most  of  its  disorders :  and  this  I  dare  venture  to 
affirm,  having  frequently  made  the  experiment  upon  my 
own  person  with  never- failing  success ;  and  this  I  did 
by  the  direction  of  my  worthy  parish  minister,  who  is 
indeed  an  excellent  divine,  and  withal  an  able  physi 
cian  ;  and  a  good  physician,  only  to  be  the  better  di 
vine.  That  good  man  has  often  quieted  my  conscience 
with  an  emetic,  has  dissipated  troublesome  thoughts 
with  a  cordial  or  exhilarating  drops,  has  cured  me  of  a 
love-fit  by  breathing  a  vein,  and  removed  anger  and 
revenge  by  the  prescription  of  a  draught,  thence  called 
bitter;  and,  in  these  and  other  instances,  has  convinced 
me,  that  physic  is  of  use  to  the  very  soul,  as  far  as  that 
depends  on  the  crasis  of  the  body : 


Mentem  sanare  corpus  ut  aegrum 

Cernimus,  et  flecti  Medicina  posse  videmus. 

LUCBET.  iii.  510; 


And  I  am  so  fully  persuaded  of  this,  that  I  never  see  a 
wretch  go  to  execution,  but  I  lament  that  he  had  not 
been  in  the  hands  of  a  good  physician,  who  would  have 


*  See  Sir  William  Temple's  essay  "  On  the  Cure  of  Gout  by  Moxa/* 
an  Indian  moss  so  called.  As  the  treatment  consisted  in  making  up 
the  moss  into  a  pastile,  which  was  set  on  fire  and  suffered  to  consume 
itself  upon  the  part  affected,  it  is  probable,  that,  notwithstanding  Sir 
William  Temple's  high  authority,  few  patients  cared  to  encounter  so 
rude  a  mode  of  cure.— See  Temple's  Works,  vol.  III.  p«  246. 
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corrected  those  peccant  humours  of  his  body  which 
brought  him  to  that  untimely  death. 

Now,  can  anything  like  this  be  pleaded  in  behalf  of 
one  or  other  of  the  two  laws  we  are  dealing  with,  or  of 
both  together  ?  By  the  way,  I  must  observe  here,  that 
these  two  laws,  civil  and  canon,  are  put  in  couples  for 
their  unluckiness,  and  I  think  they  ought  to  be  muzzled 
too.  And  here  lies  the  disadvantage  of  the  present  dis 
pute  :  physic,  we  know,  is  a  plain  simple  thing :  now 
that  this  single  faculty,  without  one  friend  on  earth  to 
take  its  part  and  be  a  second,  should  dispute  with  a  pair 
at  once,  is  as  if  one  poor  blood-hound  should  engage 
with  a  couple  of  mastiffs  ;  or  that  a  man  should  fight  a 
gentleman  and  his  lackey,  or  with  a  single  rapier  against 
sword  and  pistol ;  it  is  very  foul  play,  and  standers-by 
should  interpose,  so  hard  are  the  terms  of  this  debate  ; 
but  there  is  no  help  for  it :  these  two  fast  friends  can 
scarce  be  parted,  and  are  seldom  found  asunder ;  they 
must  rise  and  fall  together.  My  Lord  Bacon  used  to 
say,  very  familiarly,  "  When  I  rise,  my  a —  rises  with 
me."  I  ask  pardon  for  the  rudeness  of  the  allusion ;  but 
it  is  certain  that  the  canon  law  is  but  the  tail,  the  fag- 
end,  or  footman,  of  the  civil,  and,  like  vermin  in  rotten 
wood,  rose  in  the  church  in  the  age  of  its  corruption, 
and  when  it  wanted  physic  to  purge  it. 

But  I  am  weary  of  proving  so  plain  a  point.  To  me 
it  is  clear  beyond  contradiction,  that  the  antiquity  and 
dignity  of  physic  do  give  it  the  precedence  of  civil  law 
and  its  friend.  I  could  here  very  easily  stop  the  mouth 
of  ecclesiastical  civilians,  by  an  example  or  two  of  great 
authority  ;  but  I  hope  they  will  take  the  hint,  and  save 
me  the  trouble  :  and  for  lay-professors  I  will  only  say, 
he  that  is  not  convinced,  has  little  sense,  not  only  of  reli- 
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gion  (perhaps  that  is  their  least  consideration),  but  of 
good  manners  and  loyalty,  and  good  fellowship.  The 
blood  of  the  de  Medlcis  *  flows  in  the  best  veins  of  Eu 
rope  ;  and  I  know  not  how  far  any  slight  offered  to  the 
faculty  may  exasperate  the  present  king  of  France,  or 
the  Grand  Duke,  to  a  resentment  prejudicial  to  our 
wines,  and  the  public  peace,  and  the  present  posture  of 
affairs.  All  that  love  their  country,  and  right  good 
Florence,  will  perceive,  by  this,  on  which  side  of  the  ar 
gument  they  ought  to  appear. 

And  now,  for  the  universal  peace  of  mankind,  I  make 
the  following  rule,  to  be  observed  by  all  professors  in 
each  faculty,  and  their  understrappers  :  I  decree,  that  a 
doctor  of  physic  shall  take  place  of  a  doctor  of  laws  ;  a 
surgeon,  of  an  advocate ;  an  apothecary,  of  a  proctor  of 
office ;  and  a  tooth-drawer,  of  a  register  in  the  court.  I 
intended  this  for  a  parallel ;  but  here  it  fails  me,  and 
the  lines  meet.f 

I  shall  now  only  observe  farther,  that  as  the  case 
seems  desperate  on  the  side  of  civilians  in  point  of  rea 
son,  so  I  hear  they  have  another  game  to  play,  and  are 
for  appealing  to  authority :  as  I  have  known  a  school 
boy,  fairly  beaten  at  cuffs,  run  with  a  bloody  nose  to 
complain  to  his  master.  I  am  credibly  informed,  there 
is  a  design  on  foot  to  bring  in  heads  of  a  bill  in  favour 


*  That  this  celebrated  family  actually  took  their  name  from  the 
medical  profession,  is  certain,  notwithstanding  the  very  flattering  ge 
nealogies  with  which  they  were  supplied  by  poets  and  heralds  after 
they  had  attained  to  eminence.  It  is  supposed  the  golden  balls 
borne  in  their  arms,  were  neither  more  nor  less  than  gilded  pills. 

f  A  sneer  at  Sacheverell,  who  was  so  ignorant  as  to  talk,  in  a 
sermon  preached  before  the  University,  of  parallel  lines  meeting  in 
a  centre. 
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of  civilians,  next  session  of  parliament :  but  how  gene 
rous  that  sort  of  proceeding  is,  I  leave  the  world  to 
judge.  I  am  but  one  ;  and  will  certainly  oppose  any 
such  motion  in  my  place ;  though,  from  the  number  of 
civilians  in  the  house,  I  have  reason  to  apprehend  it  will 
be  to  little  purpose.  The  college,  a  true  alma  mater, 
has  dubbed  most  of  us  doctors,  and  has  been  more  wise 
than  Christian  in  her  favours  of  that  kind ;  for  she  has 
not  given,  hoping  for  nothing  again. 

But  here  I  enter  my  protest  against  all  designs  that 
may  any  way  prejudice  so  great  and  illustrious  a  body 
of  men  as  our  College  of  Physicians  are ;  and  I  shall 
take  care  to  draw  out  the  substance  of  this  argument, 
and  present  it,  in  short  heads,  to  each  member  at  a  pro 
per  time ;  and  not  without  some  hopes  that  reason  may 
weigh  them. 

In  the  meantime,  I  hope  a  worthy  gentleman,  a 
member  of  our  house,  will  stand  up  on  that  occasion, 
and  assert  the  rights  of  a  faculty,  which  he  has  entered 
into,  and  does  an  honour  to :  it  must  be  remembered 
to  his  credit,  that,  being  equally  skilled  in  physic  and 
civil  law,  and  perhaps  in  divinity  as  well  as  either,  he 
chose  to  commence  in  medicine,  having  chiefly  qualified 
himself  for  that  noble  faculty  by  repeated  travels,  and 
enriched  his  mind  with  many  curious  observations, 
which  the  world  may,  in  time,  expect  incredible  benefit 
from. 

If  any  man  thinks  fit  to  reply  to  this  argument,  and 
rectify  any  mistakes  in  it,  I  desire  him  to  preserve  his 
temper,  and  debate  the  matter  with  the  same  coolness 
that  I  have  done  ;  that  no  blood  may  be  drawn  in  the 
controversy,  nor  any  reason  given  me  to  complain  of 
"  civilis  vulnera  dextrtz"  As  conviction  chiefly  en- 
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gaged  me  on  the  side  of  physicians,  so,  in  some  mea 
sure,  a  sense  of  gratitude  for  a  faculty,  to  which  I  owe 
the  comforts  of  life,  and  perhaps  life  itself ;  having  re 
ceived  from  it  unspeakable  ease  in  the  two  inveterate 
distempers  of  the  spleen  and  the  gout. 


Wood's    Halfpenny 


Water  Srotf£^  #-«  Doctor  mi  Re,.  Prof.  **•  T.C.D. 
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THE  following  historical  account  of  the  rise,  progress,  and  termi 
nation  of  Wood's  project,  will  enable  the  reader  to  understand  com 
pletely  the  celebrated  Drapier's  Letters ;  and  for  other  circumstances 
concerning  him,  he  is  referred  to  the  life  of  the  Author. 

"  There  being  great  deficiency  of  copper  currency  in  Ireland,  the 
King,  in  virtue  of  his  prerogative,  granted  to  William  Wood  a  pa 
tent  for  coining  farthings  and  halfpence  to  the  value  of  100,000/. 
sterling,  on  certain  terms  which  the  patentee  was  bound  to  follow. 
William  Wood,  who,  in  the  party  language  of  Swift,  is  ridiculed  un 
der  the  denomination  of  a  hard-ware  man,  and  a  low  mechanic,  was 
a  great  proprietor  and  renter  of  iron- works  in  England.  He  had  a 
lease  of  all  the  crown  lands  in  thirty-nine  counties,  was  proprietor  of 
several  iron  and  copper- works,  and  carried  on,  to  a  very  considerable 
amount,  manufactures  for  the  different  preparations  of  those  metals. 
Among  many  proposals  submitted  to  government,  that  which  he  de 
livered  was  accepted,  and  was  considered  by  all  persons  of  judgment 
or  capacity,  not  biassed  by  party  or  national  prejudice,  as  beneficial 
to  Ireland. 

"  But  the  natives  did  not  see  it  in  so  favourable  a  light,  and  be 
fore  the  money  was  circulated  a  general  ferment  was  excited.  The 
ostensible  causes  of  complaint  were  derived  from  the  consideration 
that  the  King  had  treated  Ireland  as  a  dependent  kingdom  ;  that  the 
patent  was  granted  to  a  person  who  was  not  a  native ;  that  the  coin 
was  stamped  in  England ;  and  that,  as  a  great  profit  was  likely  to  be 
derived,  the  benefit  should  have  principally  accrued  to  the  public. 
All  the  attempts  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  then  Lord-lieutenant,  to 
subdue  the  public  aversion,  were  ineffectual.  The  spirit  of  opposition 
seized  all  orders  of  men,  and  even  many  of  the  King's  servants  who 
held  the  chief  places  under  his  administration. 

"  Inflamed  by  national  zeal,  the  two  Houses  passed  addresses  to 
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the  Crown,  accusing  the  patentee  of  fraud  and  deceit,  asserting  that 
the  terms  of  the  patent  were  infringed,  both  in  the  quantity  and  qua 
lity  of  the  coin  ;  that  the  circulation  of  the  halfpence  would  be  highly 
prejudicial  to  the  revenue,  destructive  of  the  commerce,  and  of  most 
dangerous  consequences  to  the  rights  and  properties  of  the  subjects. 
The  Commons,  with  an  absurdity  and  effrontery  hardly  credible,  de 
clared,  that,  even  had  the  terms  of  the  patent  been  complied  with,  the 
nation  would  have  suffered  a  loss  of  at  least  one  hundred  and  fifty 
per  cent !  and  indeed  the  whole  clamour  rested  on  partial  or  igno 
rant  representations.  £Tt  was  not  at  that  time  expected,  or  dwelt 
on  as  a  matter  of  speculative  propriety,  that  the  weight  of  the  copper 
coin  should  be  adequate  to  its  circulating  value.]  The  assertion,  that 
Wood  had  carried  on  notorious  frauds  and  deceits  in  the  coinages,  as 
advanced  by  Swift,  and  that  the  intrinsic  was  not  equal  to  one-eighth 
of  the  nominal  value,  was  proved  to  be  false,  by  an  assay  made  at  the 
mint,  under  Sir  Isaac  Newton  and  his  two  associates,  men  of  no  less 
honour  and  capacity,  the  result  of  which  was,  that,  in  weight,  good 
ness,  and  fineness,  it  rather  exceeded  than  fell  short  of  the  condi 
tions  of  the  patent. 

"  But  the  clamour,  however  unjust,  was  raised  and  became  gene 
ral  ;  and  it  was  a  necessary  act  of  prudence  not  to  increase  the  fer 
ment  by  forcing  upon  a  nation  what  was  considered  as  unjust  and 
fraudulent.  Lord  Carteret,  who  succeeded  the  Duke  of  Grafton  in 
the  office  of  Lord-lieutenant,  failed  no  less  than  his  predecessor,  in  all 
his  endeavours  to  obtain  the  introduction  of  the  copper  money.  The 
patent  was  surrendered,  and  tranquillity  restored.  Wood,  as  an  in 
demnification  for  the  loss  he  had  sustained,  received  pensions  to  the 
amount  of  3000/.  a-year,  for  eight  years. 

"  Such  is  the  public  history  of  Wood's  patent ;  and  it  is  difficult 
to  conceive  by  what  means,  or  by  what  intrigues,  this  simple  trans 
action,  calculated  for  the  benefit  of  Ireland,  and  in  which  not  a  single 
right  was  infringed,  or  a  single  grievance  inflicted,  could  be  so  mis 
understood  and  perverted,  as  to  create  a  general  ferment,  and  nearly 
to  overthrow  the  administration  of  Townshend  and  Walpole.  The 
secret  history  of  this  event,  which  the  documents  under  my  inspec 
tion  enable  me  to  give,  will  assist  in  tracing  the  motives  and  causes 
which  gave  rise  to  the  disturbances,  and  finally  occasioned  the  sur 
render  of  the  patent. 

"  The  emoluments  arising  from  the  disposal  of  the  patent  for  sup 
plying  Ireland  with  copper  coin,  were  given  by  Sunderland  to  the 
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Duchess  of  Kendal,  who  sold  it  to  Wood.  Sunderland  had  warmly 
recommended  it  to  his  friend,  the  Duke  of  Bolton,  who  was  at  that 
time  Lord-lieutenant ;  but  he  met  with  so  much  difficulty  in  his  at 
tempts  to  countenance  and  support  the  project  under-hand,  that  he 
had  neither  courage  nor  inclination  to  propose  a  scheme  which  he  fore 
saw  would  greatly  embarrass  his  administration.  On  his  death,  the 
Duke  of  Grafton  was  promoted  to  that  high  office,  at  the  recommen 
dation  of  Walpole ;  he  consented  to  bring  it  forward,  and  was  pro 
mised  the  support  of  the  King's  friends  in  Ireland. 

"  Walpole,  on  succeeding  Sunderland  at  the  head  of  the  treasury, 
instantly  saw  and  appreciated  the  difficulties  in  which  this  transac 
tion  would  involve  him  ;  and  with  as  much  frankness  as  his  situation 
at  that  time  would  permit,  remonstrated  against  the  grant,  as  likely 
to  become  unpopular  ;  but  being  unwilling  to  offend  the  Duchess  of 
Kendal,  the  extent  of  whose  influence  over  the  King  he  had  unfortu 
nately  experienced,  reluctantly  submitted  to  what  he  could  not  pre-  r  c 
vent,  and  employed  every  means  in  his  power  tojremedy  the  abuses 
and  obviate  the  difficulties.  He  took  the  advice  of  the  Attorney  and 
Solicitor-general,  obtained  the  ratification  of  the  Lord- Chancellor  of 
England,  and,  by  proper  assays  at  the  mint,  secured  the  execution 
of  the  terms  stipulated  by  the  patent,  which  at  length  passed  the 
usual  forms,  and  was  sent  to  the  Lord-lieutenant,  for  the  purpose  of 
being  put  in  execution. 

"  When  the  Duke  of  Grafton  returned  to  Ireland,  in  August  1723> 
things  were  in  a  state  very  different  from  that  in  which  they  had 
been  erroneously  represented  to  him  by  the  English  cabinet.  He 
found  a  ferment  rising  in  the  nation ;  a  general  aversion  to  the  pa^ 
tent ;  and  a  most  decided  opposition  from  those  who,  as  he  had  reason 
to  believe,  had  promised  their  warmest  support.  The  character  and 
conduct  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton  were  not  calculated  to  conciliate  par 
ties,  or  to  restore  union  and  harmony  in  a  country  like  Ireland,  dis 
tracted  with  troubles,  and  abounding  with  persons  disaffected  to  the 
English  government.  He  was  a  nobleman  of  high  honour  and  dis 
interested  probity,  but  proud  and  imperious,  fretful  and  choleric,  and 
highly  conscious  of  his  dignified  situation.  Though  by  no  means  de 
ficient  in  abilities,  yet  he  did  not  possess  sufficient  skill  and  address 
to  guide  the  helm  of  state  in  a  difficult  period  :  He  was  well  charac 
terised  by  his  friend,  Walpole,  as  a  fair-weather  pilot,  that  did  not 
know  how  to  act  when  the-  first  storm  arose." — COXE'S  Memoirs  of 
Walpolc,  London,  1800,  8vo,  vol.  I.  p.  377. 
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The  general  disaffection  to  this  ill-judged  measure,  was,  according 
to  Mr  Coxe,  greatly  exasperated  by  the  dislike  expressed  by  Lord! 
Middleton,  Chancellor  of  Ireland,  his  brother  Thomas  Broderick/ 
and  his  son  Alan  Broderick.  This  family  possessed  great  weight 
among  the  Whigs  of  Ireland,  having  been  uniformly  attached  to  Re 
volution  principles,  in  the  support  of  which  they  had  displayed  great 
firmness,  talents,  and  address,  upon  some  very  trying  occasions.  The 
Brodericks  had,  howev;er,  become  inimical  to  the  predominating  in 
fluence  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole ;  and  it  would  appear,  that  their  ani 
mosity  to  that  minister  induced  them  to  add  their  weight  to  the 
scale  of  opposition  to  Wood's  patent.  Lord  Carteret,  who  was  then 
intriguing  for  Walpole's  removal,  and  for  succeeding  him  as  prime 
minister,  had  the  good  fortune  to  unite  this  powerful  family  under 
his  standard. 

"  An  unfortunate  misunderstanding  had  taken  place  between  the 
Duke  of  Grafton  and  Middleton,  who,  in  the  capacity  of  one  of  the 
Lords-justices,  had  directed  the  administration  of  affairs,  and,  con 
scious  of  his  influence  in  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  expected  to 
retain  the  same  power  on  the  arrival  of  the  new  Lord-lieutenant. 
The  Duke  of  Grafton,  however,  was  by  no  means  inclined  to  place 
implicit  confidence  in  the  Chancellor,  who  had  shewn  so  many  in 
stances  of  an  intractable  temper  and  hostility  to  Walpole.  He  courted 
the  opposite  party  in  the  cabinet,  and  particularly  consulted  his  com 
petitor  for  authority,  William  Conolly,  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  by  whom  he  was  almost  implicitly  directed.  On  his  ar-  - 
rival  in  Ireland,  in  1723,  he  was  offended  at  the  Chancellor  for  dis 
respectful  behaviour,  and  bitterly  complained  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Dublin,  who,  being  inimical  to  Wood's  patent,  did  not  conceal,  or 
perhaps  exaggerated,  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  Lord-lieutenant. 
The  conduct  of  Lord  Middleton  in  Parliament  was  so  offensive  to  the 
Duke  of  Grafton,  that  he  connived  at  the  passing  of  a  vote  of  cen<- 
sure  in  the  House  of  Lords,  for  delays  of  justice  occasioned  by  his 
absence  from  Ireland.  This  insult,  solely  ascribed  by  Lord  Middle- 
ton  to  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  increased  the  misunderstanding ;  and 
the  Duke  peremptorily  insisted  on  his  exclusion  from  the  number  of 
Lords-justices  during  his  absence. 

"  These  jealousies,  fomented  by  Carteret,  laid  the  foundation  of 
a  successful  opposition  to  the  introduction  of  Wood's  coinage,  which 
opposition  was  aided  by  the  concurrence  of  indiscreet  and  unpopular 
proceedings. 
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"  Great  discredit  was  thrown  upon  the  measure,  by  a  report  in 
dustriously  circulated,  that  the  profits  of  the  patent  were  to  be  shared 
between  Wood  and  the  Duchess  of  Kendal.  This  fact  was  insidiously 
communicated  by  Carteret  to  Alan  Broderick,  second  son  of  Lord 
Middleton,  during  his  visit  at  Hanover,  transmitted  by  him  to  his 
friends  in  Dublin,  and  soon  made  public  by  various  allusions  of  Swift 
in  his  writings  and  political  ballads,  in  one  of  which  he  says : 

When  late  a  feminine  magician, 
Join'd  with  a  brazen  politician, 
Exposed,  to  blind  a  nation's  eyes, 
A  parchment  of  prodigious  size.* 

"  The  indiscretion  of  Wood,  and  of  his  friends  in  Ireland,  was  also 
detrimental  to  his  cause.  They  exaggerated  the  quantity  of  coin  to 
be  issued,  and  the  gains  which  would  accrue  to  the  patentee,  and 
made  repeated  boasts  of  his  power  and  influence  in  the  English  ca 
binet.  Wood  himself  offended  the  Privy-council  by  observing,  that 
if  a  proclamation  was  necessary,  he  could  have  it,  or  anything  that 
was  wanting  to  enforce  the  currency  of  his  coin,  and  that  the  com 
plaints  and  remonstrances  were  not  against  him,  but  against  the  King 
and  ministry  for  making  the  grant. 

"  The  misconduct  of  government  was  still  greater.  The  patent 
was  passed  without  formally  consulting  either  the  Lord-lieutenant  or 
Privy-council,  and  its  contents  were  concealed  in  Ireland.  By  these 
means  exaggerated  rumours  of  its  evil  tendency  were  diffused,  which 
were  universally  credited,  and  not  found  to  be  false  until  their  wide 
circulation  had  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  public  mind,  which  it 
was  impossible  to  efface.  The  Lord-lieutenant  landed  on  the  13th  of 
August.  Assuming  the  reins  of  government,  he  publicly  declared 
that  he  was  perfectly  unconcerned  in  the  event ;  that  the  patent  was 
passed  before  he  was  made  acquainted  that  it  was  in  agitation ;  and 
that  he  had  no  instructions  about  it  from  the  King  or  the  ministry. 
On  the  13th  of  September  an  address  was  presented  from  both  Houses, 
requesting  information  concerning  the  patent.  In  his  answer,  re 
turned  the  14th,  he  declared  that  he  had  neither  the  patent,  nor  any 
copy,  even  any  paper  which  would  give  them  any  satisfaction  ;  but  on 
the  1 6th,  when  the  House  was  actually  assembled,  with  a  view  to  make 


*  A  simile  on  our  want  of  silver,  and  the  only  way  to  remedy  it. 
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a  strong  remonstrance  on  the  subject,  Hopkins,  the  secretary  to  the 
Lord-lieutenant,  informed  the  Speaker  that  a  person  attended  without 
with  the  exemplification  of  the  patent,  which,  by  mistake,  had  been 
delivered  to  the  Lord-lieutenant's  servant,  instead  of  his  private  se 
cretary,  and  mislaid. 

"  Even  after  the  irresistible  opposition  which  shewed  itself  in  Par 
liament,  no  attempts  were  made  to  soften  or  conciliate  those  mem 
bers  who  were  against  the  patent ;  on  the  contrary,  some  were  re 
ceived  at  the  castle  with  coldness ;  others  were  treated  with  marks  of 
indignity ;  and  Saint  John  Broderick  was  slighted  and  offended.  By 
these  means  the  Lord-lieutenant  precluded  all  confidential  intercourse 
with  the  Chancellor  and  his  friends,  who  were  prevented  from  ex 
plaining  the  motives  of  their  conduct,  and  undeceiving  him  in  those 
points  in  which  he  had  been  misinformed. 

"  The  conduct  of  Walpole  himself  was  not  at  first  marked  with  his 
usual  caution.  He  suffered  the  Lord-lieutenant  to  depart  without 
specific  instructions  in  what  manner  he  was  to  act,  should  the  Par 
liament  oppose  the  introduction  of  the  coinage.  He  trusted  too  much 
to  the  representations  of  those  who  were  friends  to  government,  and 
who  were  either  ignorant  of  the  real  situation  of  affairs,  or  unwilling 
to  offend,  by  transmitting  disagreeable  truths,  which  they  well  knew 
would  be  communicated  by  others.  He  did  not  sufficiently  appre 
ciate  the  great  influence  of  the  Chancellor  and  his  family,  in  both 
Houses  of  Parliament ;  and  when  that  influence  appeared  predomi 
nant,  he  attributed  the  strength  of  opposition  solely  to  the  combina 
tion  of  the  Brodericks  with  Lord  Carteret.  He  bitterly  accused  Lord 
Middleton  of  treachery  and  low  cunning;  C?  having  made,  in  his 
speeches,  distinctions  between  the  King  and  his  ministersjjbf  cabal 
ling  with  Carteret,  Cadogan,  and  Roxburgh ;  and  of  pursuing  that 
line  of  conduct,  because  he  was  of  opinion  the  opposite  party  would 
gain  the  ascendancy  in  the  cabinet.  He  did  not  believe  the  disturb 
ances  to  be  so  serious  as  they  were  represented ;  nor  was  he  satisfied 
with  the  Duke  of  Grafton's  conduct,  as  being  solely  directed  by  Co- 
nolly,  but  declared,  that  the  part  acted  by  Conolly  almost  excused 
what  the  Brodericks  had  done. 

"  Notwithstanding  this  confession,  he  resolved  to  support  the  Duke 
of  Grafton  in  his  resentment  against  the  Chancellor,  and  obtained 
from  the  King  a  promise  that  he  should  be  removed  whenever  it  was 
thought  expedient,  and  the  formal  notification  was  made  by  the  Lord 
Carteret  to  the  Lord-lieutenant.  But  his  removal  was  considered,  at 
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the  present  moment,  as  impracticable,  by  the  temper  and  situation  of 
Ireland,  and  by  the  influence  of  Lord  Middleton's  friends  in  the  Bri 
tish  cabinet. 

"  Carteret  complained  to  the  King  that  his  Majesty's  name  and  au 
thority  had  been  used  to  gratify  the  private  pique  and  resentment  of 
the  Lord-lieutenant  against  the  Chancellor ;  imputed  the  disturbances 
of  Ireland  principally  to  that  source,  and  induced  the  King  to  declare, 
that  those  ought  to  be  employed  who  were  most  capable  of  serving 
him.  Thomas  Broderick,  in  an  audience  of  the  King,  expostulated 
against  the  proposed  indignity  of  excluding  his  brother  from  the  list 
of  Lords-justices,  proved  the  weakness  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton's  go 
vernment,  and  the  preponderancy  of  the  Chancellor's  party,  which 
sufficiently  appeared  from  the  vote  of  congratulation  passed  by  the 
Commons  in  favour  of  Lord  Middleton,  contrary  to  the  avowed  in 
fluence  of  the  Lord-lieutenant.  This  remonstrance  effectually  con 
vinced  the  King  of  the  impropriety  of  the  measures  which  had  been 
hitherto  pursued,  and  irritated  him  to  such  a  degree,  that  Walpole 
became  ashamed  and  uneasy  at  the  conduct  of  the  Lord-lieutenant, 
which  brought  him  into  the  greatest  difficulties  he  had  ever  experi 
enced.  He  discovered  that  he  had  been  deceived  by  the  misrepre 
sentations  sent  from  Ireland;  he  found  that  Lord  Middleton  had 
great  power  and  influence,  and  could  not  be  dispensed  with  in  the 
formation  of  a  cabinet.  Resolved  to  withdraw  his  support  from  the 
Duke  of  Grafton,  and  effect  his  removal,  he  had  determined  to  obtain 
the  appointment,  either  for  the  Duke  of  Bolton,  or  the  Duke  of  Dor 
set  ;  and  the  arrangement  was  on  the  point  of  being  made,  when  the 
Duke  of  Argyle  embarrassed  him,  by  claiming  that  high  dignity  for 
himself.  This  unexpected  demand  suspended  the  execution  of  his 
plan,  and,  together  with  his  increasing  ferment  in  Ireland,  rendered 
it  expedient  to  adopt  a  new  line  of  conduct.  He  found  that  a  ques 
tion  of  the  highest  consequence  was  involved  in  this  dispute,  no  less 
than  the  independence  of  Ireland  ;  a  favourite  topic,  urged  by  Moli- 
neux,  promoted  by  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  and  ably  supported  by 
Swift,  in  his  Drapier's  letters  and  other  publications.  He  was  too 
prudent  to  suffer  this  delicate  subject  to  be  discussed  in  Parliament. 
He  held  frequent  conferences  with  Saint  John  Broderick,  who  had 
taken  his  seat  in  the  English  Parliament,  attentively  listened  to  his 
accounts  of  the  proceedings,  confessed  that  he  had  been  grossly  mis 
led,  spoke  in  terms  of  the  highest  respect  of  the  Chancellor's  charac 
ter  and  talents,  insinuated  that  the  Duke  of  Grafton  was  about  to  be 
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recalled,  and  was  only  to  be  continued  in  his  post  until  a  proper  suc 
cessor  could  be  appointed;  disclaimed  any  intention  of  excluding 
Lord  Middleton  from  being  one  of  the  Lords-justices,  and  succeeded 
so  far  as  to  soften,  in  some  measure,  the  violent  asperity  which  had 
long  distinguished  that  family. 

"  At  this  period  the  struggle  in  the  cabinet,  which  terminated  in 
the  triumph  of  Townshend  and  Walpole,  was  finally  decided*.  It  was 
their  original  intention  to  remove  Carteret  entirely,  but  the  embar 
rassment  arising  from  the  claim  of  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  and  the 
great  difficulty  of  managing  Ireland,  rendered  it  necessary  to  find  a 
person  who  would  promote  the  patent,  and  be  likely  to  persuade  Lord 
Middleton,  and  those  who  acted  with  him,  to  soften  their  opposition. 
In  this  dilemma  Lord  Carteret  was  removed  from  the  office  of  Secre 
tary  of  State  to  the  Lord-lieutenancy  of  Ireland.  Lord  Middleton 
continued  in  the  office  of  Chancellor,  was  constituted  one  of  the  Lords- 
justices,  and  Saint  John  Broderick  was  nominated  a  member  of  the 
Privy-council. 

"  At  the  same  time,  every  effort  was  made  to  conciliate  the  people 
of  Ireland,  and  to  induce  them  to  receive  the  currency.  A  report  was 
drawn  up  by  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  and  submitted  to  the  King  in 
council.  After  fully  justifying  Wood  from  the  charge  of  not  having 
fulfilled  the  terms  of  his  contract,  and  shewing  that  his  halfpence  ex 
ceeded  in  value  and  weight,  the  conditions  required  in  the  patent,  it 
recommended  to  the  King,  that,  instead  of  100,000/.,  Wood  should 
be  permitted  to  import  into  Ireland  only  4Q,000/.,  to  be  current  to 
such  as  voluntarily  pleased  to  accept  them.  The  King  sent  his  order 
in  conformity  to  this  advice. 

"  The  report,  though  drawn  up  with  great  precision  and  clearness, 
made  no  impression.  It  was  answered  by  Swift,  in  the  Drapier's  Let 
ters  ;  his  hardy  assertions,  and  false  representations,  were  implicitly 
believed ;  and  the  popular  outcry  was  so  violent  that  the  Lords-jus 
tices  refused  to  issue  the  orders  for  the  circulation  of  the  coin.  A  ge 
neral  panic  seized  even  the  King's  best  friends,  who  were  apprehen 
sive  of  popular  commotions.  People  of  all  descriptions  and  parties 
flocked  in  crowds  to  the  bankers  to  demand  their  money,  and  drew 
their  notes  with  an  express  condition  to  be  paid  in  gold  or  silver.  The 
«»»  publishers  of  the  most  treasonable  pamphlets  escaped  with  impunity, 
provided  Wood  and  his  patent  were  introduced  into  the  work.  The 
grand  juries  could  scarcely  be  induced  to  find  any  bill  against  such 
delinquents  ;  no  witnesses  in  the  prosecution  were  safe,  and  no  juries 
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were  inclined,  or,  if  inclined,  could  venture  to  find  them  guilty.  Not 
content  with  refusing  to  bring  in  'a  bill  of  indictment  against  the 
printer  of  the  Drapier's  Letters,  the  grand  jury  of  Dublin,  in  a  pre 
sentment  drawn  up  by  Swift,  presented  all 


.. 

government  who  should  endeavour,,  by  fraud  or  otherwise,  to  i 
WooffsThalfpence  on  the  people. 

"  In  this  alarming  state  of  affairs^  Walpole  acted  with  becoming 
moderation  ;  he  saw  that  it  would  be  madness  to  attempt  introdu 
cing  the  copper  currency  by  force;  ttyit  to  repeat  the  orders  to  the 
Lords-justices,  who  had  declared  their  resolution  not  to  obey  them, 
would  again  expose  the  King's  honour,  without  the  smallest  hopes  of 
success  ;  that  although  to  permit  them  to  continue  after  that  refusal 
would  be  to  renounce  for  ever  all  authority  of  the  crown,  yet  to  re 
move  them  on  this  account  would  increase  their  popularity  so  much 
that  they  might  be  able  to  counteract  the  measures  of  government. 
He  resolved,  therefore,  to  act  a  temporizing  part,  to  send  over  Lord 
Garteret,  without  a  moment's  delay,  to  bring  the  people  gradually  to 
a  proper  temper  ;  to  suspend  or  surrender  the  patent  as  circumstan 
ces  required  ;  and,  after  the  restoration  of  tranquillity,  to  remove  the 
Chancellor,  and  appoint  new  Lords-justices,  of  whom  at  least  the  ma 
jority  should  be  natives  of  Eagland. 

"  On  his  arrival  in  Ireland,  Carteret  found  himself  in  a  very  deli 
cate  and  embarrassed  situation  ;  andrat  first  view,  his  whole  conduct 
in  this  transaction  is  mysterious  and  inexplicable.  He  had  secretly 
opposed  the  patent,  fomented  the  discontents  and  jealousies  of  Lord 
Middleton  and  the  Brodericks,  and  excited,  underhand,  the  disturb 
ances  in  Ireland.  In  the  frequent  conferences  which  he  held  with 
Thomas  and  Saint  John  Broderick,  accounts  of  which  were  transmit 
ted  to  Lord  Middleton,  he  appeared  so  hostile,  that  Saint  John  Bro 
derick  says  of  him,  '  Lord  Carteret  is  perfectly  free  from  all  suspicion 
of  being  concerned  in,  or  wishing  well  to,  this  base  project  ;'  and  Lord 
Middleton  suspected  that  Wood's  patent  would  be  insisted  on  by 
Walpole,  merely  to  embarrass  Lord  Carteret,  and  create  difficulties  in 
his  administration.  But  he  had  no  sooner  taken  upon  him  the  office 
of  Lord-lieutenant,  than,  he  promoted  the  introduction  of  the  copper 
coin  with  so  much  zeal  as  induced  Lord  Middleton,  who  was  asto 
nished  at  the  change  of  his  sentiments,  to  observe,  that  he  could  not 
have  employed  more  industry  to  attain  his  end,  even  if  the  success  of 
his  labours  would  be  attended  with  an  entire  restitution  of  the  favour 
and  authority  which  he  formerly  enjoyed. 
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"  The  motives  of  his  conduct  are  well  explained  by  Lord  Middle- 
ton  in  his  letters  to  his  brothers.  His  secret  sentiments  were  strong 
ly  in  favour  of  the  patent,  because  it  was  proposed  by  his  friend  Sun- 
derland ;  and  he  always  maintained  its  validity,  as  derived  from  the  / 
prerogative  of  the  King,  which  vested  in  the  crown  the  right  of  coin-  I. 
ing  money.  But  with  a  view  to  embarrass  Walpole  and  Townshend, 
he  strictly  favoured  the  opposition  in  Ireland,  caballed  with  the  Brode- 
ricks,  spoke  slightingly  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  and  insinuated  that 
the  Duchess  of  Kendal  had  a  share  in  the  profits  of  the  patent.  He 
exaggerated  the  alarm,  and  irritated  the  King  by  repeated  insinua 
tions  that  the  discontents  in  Ireland  were  owing  to  the  umbrage  which 
the  Duke  of  Grafton  had  given  to  Lord  Middleton.  His  hopes  of 
overturning  his  rivals  by  these  means,  were  so  sanguine  as  induced 
him  to  acknowledge  to  Saint  John  Broderick  that  the  patent  was  the 
luckiest  incident  that  could  have  occurred  in  favour  of  his  party  in 
the  cabinet.  Bat  he  was  no  sooner  convinced  that  Ms  credit  with  the 
King  was  declining,  and  that  he  should  be  removed  from  the  office  of 
Secretary  of  State,  than  he  prevented  his  total  disgrace,  by  agreeing 
to  accept  the  Lord-lieutenancy,  under  the  promise  of  promoting  the 
patent,  and  of  prevailing  with  his  friend,  Lord  Middleton,  to  desist 
from  his  opposition.  He  confided  in  his  own  efforts  and  address  te  \ 
effect  the  introduction  of  the  money,  when  lowered  to  40,000/.,  and  \ 
to  stop  the  discussion  on  the  question  .concerning  theUndependency 
of  Ireland. 

<c  In  conformity  with  these  promises,  Lord  Carteret  employed  afl 
his  address,  and  used  the  great  influence  he  possessed  over  his  friend, 
to  prevail  on  him  to  promote,  or  at  least  not  to  oppose,  the  introduc 
tion  of  the  coin.  But  all  his  efforts  failed.  Neither  flattery,  pro 
mises,  nor  threats,  had  any  effect ;  Middleton  uniformly  and  steadily 
persisted  in  his  opposition ;  while  he  expressed  the  highest  obliga 
tion  to  the  Lord-lieutenant,  he  declared,  that  his  duty  to  his  coun 
try  was  paramount  to  every  other  consideration,  and  refused  to  give 
any  assistance  to  government,  until  the  patent  was  absolutely  surren 
dered.  This  conduct  drew  upon  him  the  resentment  of  his  former 
friend ;  he  was  received  at  the  castle  with  coldness  and  reserve,  and 
considered  as  an  enemy  to  the  King's  government ;  he  accordingly  re 
signed  the  seals  with  disgust,  and  Richard  West,  one  of  the  King's 
counsel,  was  appointed  Lord  Chancellor  in  his  place. 

"  The  inflexibility  of  Lord  Middleton  annihilated  all  hopes  of  suc 
cess  ;  the  King  followed  the  advice  suggested  by  Walpole,  aud  con- 
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sented  to  procure  the  surrender  of  the  patent.  In  the  speecli  from 
the  throne,  the  Lord-lieutenant  observed,  I  have  his  Majesty's  com 
mands  at  the  opening  of  this  session,  to  acquaint  you,  that  an  en 
tire  end  is  put  to  the  patent  formerly  granted  to  Mr  Wood,  for  the 
coining  of  copper  halfpence  and  farthings  for  this  kingdom,  by  a  full 
and  effectual  surrender  thereof  to  his  Majesty,  an  exemplification  of 
which,  under  the  Great  Seal  of  Britain,  shall  be  laid  before  you.  So 
remarkable  an  instance  of  his  Majesty's  royal  favour  and  condescen 
sion,  must  fill  the  hearts  of  a  loyal  and  obedient  people  with  the  high 
est  sense  of  duty  and  gratitude  ;  and  I  doubt  not  you  will  make  such 
suitable  returns,  as  may  convince  the  world  that  you  are  truly  sen 
sible  of  the  happiness  you  have  enjoyed  under  his  Majesty's  most  mild 
and  gracious  government,  ever  since  his  accession  to  the  throne  of 
these  kingdoms ;  and  that  the  preservation  of  all  our  civil  and  reli 
gious  rights  must  ever  be  owing,  under  God,  to  the  support  of  his  Ma 
jesty's  government  and  the  succession  of  his  royal  house/' — COXE'S 
Memoirs  of  Walpole,  vol.  I.  p.  388-400. 

In  this  quotation,  Mr  Coxe  points  out  distinctly  the  secret  hinges 
upon  which  this  whole  project  turned.  When  deprived  of  the  decent 
colouring  with  which  the  biographer  has  invested  it,  Sir  Robert  Wai- 
pole's  conduct  falls  far  short  of  our  idea  of  an  upright  and  patriotic 
minister,  although  it  may  claim  sympathy  from  those  who  think  it 
worth  while  to  retain  ministerial  power  at  the  expense  of  every  com 
pliance  that  may  be  exacted  from  them.  According  to  Mr  Coxe,  Wai- 
pole  was  fully  aware  of  the  danger  attending  the  scheme  of  Wood's 
halfpence ;  but  that  he  was  hampered  between  the  danger  of  inflaming 
the  spirit  of  opposition  in  Ireland  to  actual  rebellion,  and  that  of  dis 
pleasing  the  King's  mistress,  who  was  to  have  a  share  in  the  profits 
of  the  patent.  The  biographer  of  this  great  statesman  has  indeed 
argued,  that  the  project  was  in  itself  not  only  innocent,  but  salutary, 
and  that  nothing  but  misrepresentation  could  have  excited  against  it 
the  popular  clamour.  Were  this  even  true  in  the  fullest  extent,  the 
very  existence  of  that  popular  irritation  would  have  been  of  itself  a 
sufficient  reason  for  substituting,  in  place  of  the  obnoxious  measures, 
some  scheme  which  should  be  attended  with  equal  benefit  and  less 
odium.  But  the  ingenious  historian  industriously  avoids  the  real  sub 
ject  of  dispute,  which  was  less  the  exceptions  taken  to  the  coinage, 
than^that  Wood's  patent,  being  forced  upon  the  people  of  Ireland,  was 
a  death-blow  to  the  independence  of  that  kingdom.  This  was  the  real 
cause  of  Swift's  opposition,  although  the  nature  of  the  controversy  ren- 
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dered  it  necessary  that  he  should  veil  it  under  specific  objections  to 
Wood's  scheme,  rather  than  engage  in  a  perilous  discussion  upon  the 
abstract  question  of  the  independence  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland.  It 
was  not  until  the  minds  of  men  were  sufficiently  prepared,  and  when 
so  many  friends  to  the  revolution  were  engaged  in  the  opposition,  that 
the  cry  of  Tory  and  Jacobite  would  have  been  raised  in  vain,  that 
Swift  ventured,  in  the  fourth  Drapier's  Letter,  plainly  to  assert,  that 
the  Parliament  of  England  could  not,  without  manifest  usurpation, 
maintain  the  power  of  binding  Ireland  by  the  laws  which  they  them 
selves  enacted.  No  sooner  was  this  patriotic  aphorism  avouched,  than 
the  arm  of  government  was  raised  against  the  writer  who  dared  to 
affirm  it,  and  those  legal  measures  were  attempted  which  are  detail 
ed  in  the  Life  of  our  author,  as  well  as  in  the  Notes  in  this  volume, 
and  which  ended  in  the  triumph  of  Swift,  the  revocation  of  Wood's 
patent,  and  the  total  discomfiture  of  this  ill-considered  project. 


LETTER  I. 

TO  THE  TRADESMEN,  SHOPKEEPERS,  FARMERS, 

AND  COUNTRY-PEOPLE  IN  GENERAL,  OF 

THE  KINGDOM  OF  IRELAND, 

CONCERNING  THE  BRASS  HALFPENCE  COINED  BY  ONE 

WILLIAM  WOOD,  HARDWARE  MAN,  WITH  A  DESIGN 

TO  HAVE  THEM  PASS  IN  THIS  KINGDOM  : 

Wherein  is  shewn  the  power  of  his  Patent,  the  value  of  his  Halfpence,  and 
how  far  every  person  may  be  obliged  to  take  the  same  in  payments,  and 
how  to  behave  himself,  in  case  such  an  attempt  should  be  made  by  Wood, 
or  any  other  person. 

(VERY  PROPER  TO  BE  JKEPT  IN  EVERY  FAMILY.) 
BY  M.  B.,  DEAFISH.     1724. 


BRETHREN,  FRIENDS,  COUNTRYMEN, 
AND  FELLOW-SUBJECTS, 

W^HAT  I  intend  now  to  say  to  you,  is,  next  to  your 
duty  to  God,  and  the  care  of  your  salvation,  of  the  great 
est  concern  to  yourselves  and  your  children  ;  your  bread 
and  clothing,  and  every  common  necessary  of  life,  entire 
ly  depend  upon  it.  Therefore  I  do  most  earnestly  ex 
hort  you  as  men,  as  Christians,  as  parents,  and  as  lo 
vers  of  your  country,  to  read  this  paper  with  the  utmost 
attention,  or  get  it  read  to  you  by  others ^which  that 
you  may  do  at  the  less  expense,  I  have  ordered  the  print- 
\-  er  to  sell  it  at  the  lowest  rate. 
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It  is  a  great  fault  among  you,  that  when  a  person 
writes  with  no  other  intention  than  to  do  you  good,  you 
will  not  be  at  the  pains  to  read  his  advices.  One  copy  of 
this  paper  may  serve  a  dozen  of  you,  which  will  be  less 
than  a  farthing  a-piece.  It  is  your  folly,  that  you  have 
no  common  or  general  interest  in  your  view,  not  even 
the  wisest  among  you  ;  neither  do  you  know,  or  inquire, 
or  care,  who  are  your  friends,  or  who  are  your  enemies. 

About  four  years  ago  a  little  book  was  written,  to  ad 
vise  all  people  to  wear  the  manufactures  of  this  our  own 
dear  country.*  It  had  no  other  design,  said  nothing 
against  the  King  or  Parliament,  or  any  person  whatso 
ever  ;  yet  the  poor  printer  was  prosecuted  two  years  with 
the  utmost  violence,  andreven  some  weavers  themselves 
(for  whose  sake  it  was  written)  being  upon  the  JURY, 
found  him  guilty.  This  would  be  enough  to  discourage 
any  man  from  endeavouring  to  do  you  good,  when  you 
will  either  neglect  him,  or  fly  in  his  face  for  his  pains, 
and  when  he  must  expect  only  danger  to  himself,  and 
to  be  fined  and  imprisoned,  perhaps  to  his  ruin. 

However,  I  cannot  but  warn  you  once  more  of  the  ma 
nifest  destruction  before  your  eyes,  itypu  do  not  behave 
yourselves  as  you  ought. 

I  will  therefore  first  tell  you  the  plain  story  of  the 
fact ;  and  then  I  will  lay  before  you  how  you  ought  to 
act,  in  common  prudence,  according  to  the  laws  of  your 
country. 

The  fact  is  this :  It  having  been  many  years  since 

COPPER  HALFPENCE  OR  FARTHINGS  Were  last  COined 

in  this  kingdom,  they  have  been  for  some  time  very 


*"  A  Proposal  for  the  Use  of  Irish  Manufactures."  See  p.  271  of 
this  volume. 
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scarce,  and  many  counterfeits  passed  about  under  the 
name  of  raps,  several  applications  were  made  to  Eng 
land,  that  we  might  have  liberty  to  coin  new  ones,  as  in 
former  times  we  did  ;  but  they  did  not  succeed.  At 
last,  one  Mr  Wood,  a  mean  ordinary  man,  a  hardware 
dealer,  procured  a  patent  under  his  Majesty's  broad  seal 
to  coin  10£,000/.*  in  copper  for  this  kingdom  ;  which 
patent,  however,  did  not  oblige  any  one  here  to  take 
them,  unless  they  pleased.  Now  you  must  know,  that 
the  halfpence  and  farthings  in  England  pass  for  very  lit 
tle  more  than  they  are  worth  ;  and  if  you  should  beat 
them  to  pieces,  and  sell  them  to  the  brasier,  you  would 
not  lose  much  above  a  penny  in  a  shilling.  But  Mr  Wood 
made  his  halfpence  of  such  base  metal,  and  so  much 
smaller  than  the  English  ones,  that  the  brasier  would 
not  give  you  above  a  penny  of  good  money  for  a  shilling 
of  his  ;  so  that  this  sum  of  108,000/.  in  good  gold  and 
silver,  must  be  given  for  trash,  that  will  not  be  worth 
eight  or  nine  thousand  pounds  real  value.  But  this  is 
not  the  worst ;  for  Mr  Wood,  when  he  pleases,  may,  by 
stealth,  send  over  another  108,000/.,  and  buy  all  our 
goods  for  eleven  parts  in  twelve  under  the  value.  For 
example,  if  a  hatter  sells  a  dozen  of  hats  for  five  shillings 
a-piece,  which  amounts  to  three  pounds,  and  receives  the 
payment  in  Wood's  coin,  he  really  receives  only  the  va 
lue  of  five  shillings. 

Perhaps  you  will  wonder  how  such  an  ordinary  fellow 
as  this  Mr  Wood  could  have  so  much  interest  as  to  get 
his  Majesty's  broad  seal  for  so  great  a  sum  of  bad  mo 
ney  to  be  sent  to  this  poor  country  ;  and  that  all  the  no- 


*  Four  score  and  ten  thousand ;  (this  runs  throughout  the  first 
edition.) 
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bility  and  gentry  here  could  not  obtain  the  same  favour, 
and  let  us  make  our  own  halfpence,  as  we  used  to  do. 
Now  I  will  make  that  matter  very  plain  :  We  are  at  a 
great  distance  from  the  King's  court,  and  have  nobody 
there  to  solicit  for  us,  although  a  great  number  of  lords 
and  'squires,  whose  estates  are  here,  and  are  our  country 
men,  spend  all  their  lives  and  fortunes  there  ;  but  this 
same  Mr  Wood  was  able  to  attend  constantly  for  his 
own  interest ;  he  is  an  Englishman,  and  had  great 
friends  ;  and,  it  seems,  knew  very  well  where  to  give  mo 
ney  to  those  that  would  speak  to  others,  that  could  speak 
to  the  King,  and  would  tell  a  fair  story.  And  his  Ma 
jesty,  and  perhaps  the  great  lord  or  lords  who  advise 
him,  might  think  it  was  for  our  country's  good ;  and  so, 
as  the  lawyers  express  it,  "  the  King  was  deceived  in  his 
grant,"  which  often  happens  in  all  reigns.  And  I  am 
sure  if  his  Majesty  knew  that  such  a  patent,  if  it  should 
take  effect  according  to  the  desire  of  Mr  Wood,  would 
utterly  ruin  this  kingdom,  which  has  given  such  great 
proofs  of  its  loyalty,  he  would  immediately  recal  it,  and 
perhaps  shew  his  displeasure  to  somebody  or  other  ;  but 
a  word  to  the  wise  is  enough.  Most  of  you  must  have 
heard  with  what  anger  our  honourable  House  of  Com 
mons  received  an  account  of  this  Wood's  patent.  There 
were  several  fine  speeches  made  upon  it,  and  plain  proofs, 
that  it  was  all  a  wicked  cheat  from  the  bottom  to  the 
top  ;  and  several  smart  votes  were  printed,  which  that 
same  Wood  had  the  assurance  to  answer  likewise  in 
print ;  and  in  so  confident  a  way,  as  if  he  were  a  better 
man  than  our  whole  Parliament  put  together. 

This  Wood,  as  soon  as  his  patent  was  passed,  or  soon 
after,  sends  over  a  great  many  barrels  of  those  halfpence 
to  Cork,  and  other  sea-port  towns  ;  and  to  get  them  off, 
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offered  a  hundred  pounds  in  his  coin,  for  seventy  or  eighty 
in  silver ;  but  the  collectors  of  the  King's  customs  very 
honestly  refused  to  take  them,  and  so  did  almost  every 
body  else.  And  since  the  Parliament  has  condemned 
them,  and  desired  the  King  that  they  might  be  stopped, 
all  the  kingdom  do  abominate  them. 

But  Wood  is  still  working  underhand  to  force  his 
halfpence  upon  us ;  and  if  he  can,  by  the  help  of  his 
friends  in  England,  prevail  so  far  as  to  get  an  order,  that 
the  commissioners  and  collectors  of  the  King's  money 
shall  receive  them,  and  that  the  army  is  to  be  paid  with 
them,  then  he  thinks  his  work  shall  be  done.  And  this 
is  the  difficulty  you  will  be  under  in  such  a  case  ;  for  the 
common  soldier,  when  he  goes  to  the  market,  or  ale 
house,  will  offer  this  money  ;  and  if  it  be  refused,  per 
haps  he  will  swagger  and  hector,  and  threaten  to  beat 
the  butcher  or  alewife,  or  take  the  goods  by  force,  and 
throw  them  the  bad  halfpence.  In  this  and  the  like 
cases,  the  shopkeeper  or  victualler,  or  any  other  trades 
man,  has  no  more  to  do,  than  to  demand  ten  times  the 
price  of  his  goods,  if  it  is  to  be  paid  in  Wood's  money  ; 
for  example,  twenty-pence  of  that  money  for  a  quart  of 
ale  and  so  in  all  things  else,  and  not  part  with  his  goods 
till  he  gets  the  money. 

For,  suppose  you  go  to  an  alehouse  with  that  base 
money,  and  the  landlord  gives  you  a  quart  for  four  of 
those  halfpence,  what  must  the  victualler  do  ?  his  brewer 
will  not  be  paid  in  that  coin  ;  or,  if  the  brewer  should 
be  such  a  fool,  the  farmers  will  not  take  it  from  them 
for  their  here,*  because  they  are  bound,  by  their  leases, 
to  pay  their  rent  in  good  and  lawful  money  of  England ; 

*  Or  bear,  a  coarser  sort  of  barley. 
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which  this  is  not,  nor  of  Ireland  neither  ;  and  the  'squire, 
their  landlord,  will  never  be  so  bewitched  to  take  such 
trash  for  his  land  ;  so  that  it  must  certainly  stop  some 
where  or  other ;  and  wherever  it  stops,  it  is  the  same 
thing,  and  we  are  all  undone. 

The  common  weight  of  these  halfpence  is  between 
four  and  five  to  an  ounce — suppose  five  ;  then  three  shil 
lings  and  fourpence  will  weigh  a  pound,  and  consequent 
ly  twenty  shillings  will  weigh  six  pounds  butter  weight. 
Now  there  are  many  hundred  farmers,  who  pay  two 
hundred  pounds  a-year  rent ;  therefore,  when  one  of 
these  farmers  comes  with  his  half-year's  rent,  which  is 
one  hundred  pounds,  it  will  be  at  least  six  hundred 
pounds  weight,  which  is  three  horses'  load. 

If  a  'squire  has  a  mind  to  come  to  town  to  buy  clothes, 
and  wine,  and  spices  for  himself  and  family,  or  perhaps 
to  pass  the  winter  here,  he  must  bring  with  him  five  or 
six  horses  well  loaden  with  sacks,  as  the  farmers  bring 
their  corn  ;  and  when  his  lady  comes  in  her  coach  to 
our  shops,  it  must  be  followed  by  a  car  loaded  with  Mr 
Wood's  money.  And  I  hope  we  shall  have  the  grace 
to  Itake  it  for  no  more  than  it  is  worth. 
//They  say  'Squire  Conolly*  has  sixteen  thousand 
p'ounds  a-year  ;  now,  if  he  sends  for  his  rent  to  town,  as 
it  is  likely  he  does,  he  must  have  two  hundred  and  fifty 
horses  to  bring  up  his  half-year's  rent,  ^,nd  two  or  three 
great  cellars  in  his  house  for  stowage.  But  what  the 
bankers  will  do,  I  cannot  tell ;  for  I  am  assured,  that 
some  great  bankers  keep  by  them  forty  thousand  pounds 
in  ready  cash,  to  answer  all  payments ;  which  sum,  in 
Mr  Wood's  money,  would  require  twelve  hundred  horses 
to  carry  it. 

*  Then  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
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For  my  own  part,  I  am  already  resolved  what  to  do : 
I  have  a  pretty  good  shop  of  Irish  stuffs  and  silks  ;  and 
instead  of  taking  Mr  Wood's  bad  copper,  I  intend  to 
truck  with  my  neighbours  the  butchers  and  bakers  and 
brewers,  and  the  rest,  goods  for  goods  ;  and  the  little  gold 
and  silver  I  have,  I  will  keep  by  me,  like  my  heart's  blood* 
till  better  times,  or  until  I  am  just  ready  to  starve  ;  and 
then  I  will  buy  Mr  Wood's  money,  as  my  father  did  the 
brass  money  in  King  James's*  time,  who  could  buy  ten 
pounds  of  it  with  a  guinea ;  and  I  hope  to  get  as  much 
for  a  pistole,  and  so  purchase  bread  from  those  who  will 
be  such  fools  as  to  sell  it  me. 

These  halfpence,  if  they  once  pass,  will  soon  be  coun 
terfeited,  because  it  may  be  cheaply  done,  the  stuff  is  so 
base.  The  Dutch  likewise  will  probably  do  the  same 
thing,  and  send  them  over  to  us  to  pay  for  our  goods  ; 
and  Mr  Wood  will  never  be  at  rest,  but  coin  on :  so  that 
in  some  years  we  shall  have  at  least  five  times  108,000/. 
of  this  lumber.  Now  the  current  money  of  this  kingdom 
is  not  reckoned  to  be  above  four  hundred  thousand 
pounds  in  all ;  and  while  there  is  a  silver  sixpence  left, 
these  blood-suckers  will  never  be  quiet. 

When  once  the  kingdom  is  reduced  to  such  a  condi 
tion,  I  will  tell  you  what  must  be  the  end  :  the  gentle 
men  of  estates  will  all  turn  off  their  tenants  for  want  of 
payments,  because,  as  I  told  you  before,  the  tenants  are 
obliged  by  their  leases  to  pay  sterling,  which  is  lawful 
current  money  of  England ;  then  they  will  turn  their 
own  farmers,  as  too  many  of  them  do  already,  run  all  into 


*  King  James,  during  his  unsuccessful  campaign  in  Ireland,  in 
order  to  pay  his  forces,  had  recourse  to  the  desperate  expedient  of 
debasing  the  coin,  the  last  resource  of  a  sinking  government. 
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sheep,  where  they  can,  keeping  only  such  other  cattle  as 
are  necessary ;  then  they  will  be  their  own  merchants, 
and  send  their  wool,  and  butter,  and  hides,  and  linen, 
beyond  sea,  for  ready  money,  and  wine,  and  spices,  and 
silks.  They  will  keep  only  a  few  miserable  cottagers  :* 
the  farmers  must  rob,  or  beg,  or  leave  their  country ;  the 
shopkeepers  in  this,  and  every  other  town,  must  break 
and  starve ;  for  it  is  the  landed  man  that  maintains  the 
merchant,  and  shopkeeper,  and  handicraftsman. 

But  when  the  'squire  turns  farmer  and  merchant  him 
self,  all  the  good  money  he  gets  from  abroad,  he  will  hoard 
up  to  send  for  England,  and  keep  some  poor  tailor  or 
weaver,  and  the  like,  in  his  own  house,  who  will  be  glad 
to  get  bread  at  any  rate. 

I  should  never  have  done,  if  I  were  to  tell  you  all  the 
miseries  that  we  shall  undergo,  if  we  be  so  foolish  and 
wicked  as  to  take  this  cursed  coin.  It  would  be  very  hard, 
if  all  Ireland  should  be  put  into  one  scale,  and  this  sorry 
fellow  Wood  into  the  other ;  that  Mr  Wood  should  weigh 
down  this  whole  kingdom,  by  which  England  gets  above 
a  million  of  good  money  every  year  clear  into  their  pock 
ets  :  and  that  is  more  than  the  English  do  by  all  the 
world  besides. 

But  your  great  comfort  is,  that  as  his  Majesty's  patent 
does  not  oblige  you  to  take  this  money,  so  the  laws  have 
not  given  the  crown  a  power  of  forcing  the  subject  to 
take  what  money  the  King  pleases ;  for  then,  by  the  same 
reason,  we  might  be  bound  to  take  pebble-stones,  or 
cockle-shells,  or  stamped  leather,  for  current  coin,  if  ever 
we  should  happen  to  live  under  an  ill  prince ;  who  might 


*  Cottiers. 
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likewise,  by  the  same  power,  make  a  guinea  pass  for  ten 
pounds,  a  shilling  for  twenty  shillings,  and  so  on  ;  by 
which  he  would,  in  a  short  time,  get  all  the  silver  and 
gold  of  the  kingdom  into  his  own  hands,  and  leave  us 
nothing  but  brass  or  leather,  or  what  he  pleased.  Nei 
ther  is  anything  reckoned  more  cruel  and  oppressive  in 
the  French  government,  than  their  common  practice  of 
calling  in  all  their  money,  after  they  have  sunk  it  very 
low,  and  then  coining  it  anew  at  a  much  higher  value  ; 
which,  however,  is  not  the  thousandth  part  so  wicked  as 
this  abominable  project  of  Mr  Wood.  For,  the  French 
give  their  subjects  silver  for  silver,  and  gold  for  gold ; 
but  this  fellow  will  not  so  much  as  give  us  good  brass  or 
copper  for  our  gold  and  silver,  nor  even  a  twelfth  part  of 
their  worth. 

Having  said  thus  much,  I  will  now  go  on  to  tell  you 
the  judgment  of  some  great  lawyers  in  this  matter,  whom 
I  fee'd  on  purpose  for  your  sakes,  and  got  their  opinions 
under  their  hands,  that  I  might  be  sure  I  went  upon  good 
grounds. 

A  famous  law-book,  called  "  The  Mirror  of  Justice," 
discoursing  of  the  charters  (or  laws)  ordained  by  our  an 
cient  kings,  declares  the  law  to  be  as  follows  :  "  It  was 
ordained  that  no  king  of  this  realm  should  change  or  im 
pair  the  money,*  or  make  any  other  money  than  of  gold 
or  silver,  without  the  assent  of  all  the  counties ;"  that 
is,  as  my  Lord  Cokef  says,  without  the  assent  of  Parlia 
ment. 

This  book  is  very  ancient,  and  of  great  authority  for 
the  time  in  which  it  was  written,  and  with  that  character 


*  Change,  impair,  or  amend.  1  st  edit.          t  1  Inst.  576. 
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is  often  quoted  by  that  great  lawyer  my  Lord  Coke.* 
By  the  law  of  England,  the  several  metals  are  divided 
into  lawful  or  true  metal,  and  unlawful  or  false  metal ; 
the  former  comprehends  silver  and  gold,  the  latter  all 
baser  metals.  That  the  former  is  only  to  pass  in  pay 
ments,  appears  by  an  act  of  Parliament!  made  the  twen 
tieth  year  of  Edward  the  First,  called  the  statute  con 
cerning  the  passing  of  pence ;  which  I  give  you  here  as 
I  got  it  translated  into  English ;  for  some  of  our  laws  at 
that  time  were,  as  I  am  told,  written  in  Latin :  "  Who 
ever,  in  buying  or  selling,  presumes  to  refuse  a  halfpenny 
or  farthing  of  lawful  money,  bearing  the  stamp  which  it 
ought  to  have,  let  him  be  seized  on  as  a  contemner  of 
the  King's  majesty,  and  cast  into  prison." 

By  this  statute,  no  person  is  to  be  reckoned  a  con 
temner  of  the  King's  majesty,  and  for  that  crime  to  be 
committed  to  prison,  but  he  who  refuses  to  accept  the 
King's  coin  made  of  lawful  metal ;  by  which,  as  I  obser 
ved  before,  silver  and  gold  only  are  intended. 

That  this  is  the  true  construction  of  the  act,  appears 
not  only  from  the  plain  meaning  of  the  words,  but  from 
my  Lord  Coke's:]:  observation  upon  it.  "  By  this  act," 
says  he,  "  it  appears,  that  no  subject  can  be  forced  to 
take,  in  buying,  or  selling,  or  other  payment,  any  money 
made  but  of  lawful  metal ;  that  is,  of  silver  or  gold." 

The  law  of  England  gives  the  King  all  mines  of  gold 
and  silver,  but  not  the  mines  of  other  metals ;  the  rea 
son  of  which  prerogative  or  power,  as  it  is  given  by  my 
Lord  Coke,$  is,  because  money  can  be  made  of  gold  and 
silver,  but  not  of  other  metals. 

*  2  Inst.  576,  7-  +  2  Inst.  577- 
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Pursuant  to  this  opinion,  halfpence  and  farthings  were 
anciently  made  of  silver,  which  is  evident  from  the  act 
of  Parliament  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  chap.  4,  whereby 
it  is  enacted  as  follows :  "  Item,  for  the  great  scarcity 
that  is  at  present  within  the  realm  of  England  of  half 
pence  and  farthings  of  silver,  it  is  ordained  and  establish 
ed,  that  the  third  part  of  all  the  money  of  silver  plate 
which  shall  be  brought  to  the  bullion,  shall  be  made  into 
halfpence  and  farthings."  This  shews  that  by  the  words 
"  halfpence  and  farthings  of  lawful  money,"  in  that  sta 
tute  concerning  the  passing  of  pence,  is  meant  a  small 
coin  in  halfpence  and  farthings  of  silver. 

This  is  farther  manifest  from  the  statute  of  the  ninth 
year  of  Edward  the  Third,  chap.  3,  which  enacts,  "  that 
no  sterling  halfpenny  or  farthing  be  molten  for  to  make 
vessels,  or  any  other  thing,  by  the  goldsmiths,  or  others, 
upon  forfeiture  of  the  money  so  molten"  (or  melted); 

By  another  act  in  this  King's  reign,  black  money  was 
not  to  be  current  in  England.  And  by  an  act  in  the 
eleventh  year  of  his  reign,  chap.  5,  galley  halfpence  were 
not  to  pass.  What  kind  of  coin  these  were,  I  do  not 
know ;  but  I  presume  they  were  made  of  base  metal. 
And  these  acts  were  no  new  laws,  but  farther  declara 
tions  of  the  old  laws  relative  to  the  coin. 

Thus  the  law  stands  in  relation  to  coin.  Nor  is  there 
any  example  to  the  contrary,  except  one  in  Davis's  Re 
ports,  who  tells  us,  "  that  in  the  time  of  Tyrone's  rebel 
lion,  Queen  Elizabeth  ordered  money  of  mixed  metal  to 
be  coined  in  the  Tower  of  London,  and  sent  over  hither 
for  the  payment  of  the  army,  obliging  all  people  to  re 
ceive  it ;  and  commanding  that  all  silver  money  should 
be  taken  only  as  bullion ;"  that  is,  for  as  much  as  it 
weighed.  Davis  tells  us  several  particulars  in  this  mat- 
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ter,  too  long  here  to  trouble  you  with,  and  "  that  the 
privy-council  of  this  kingdom  obliged  a  merchant  in 
England  to  receive  this  mixed  money  for  goods  trans 
mitted  hither.* 

But  this  proceeding  is  rejected  by  all  the  best  law 
yers,  as  contrary  to  law,  the  Privy-council  here  having  no 
such  legal  power.  And  besides,  it  is  to  be  considered, 
that  the  Queen  was  then  under  great  difficulties  by  a 
rebellion  in  this  kingdom,  assisted  from  Spain ;  and 
whatever  is  done  in  great  exigencies  and  dangerous  times* 
should  never  be  an  example  to  proceed  by  in  seasons  of 
peace  and  quietness. 

I  will  now,  my  dear  friends,  to  save  you  the  trouble, 
set  before  you,  in  short,  what  the  law  obliges  you  to  do, 
and  what  it  does  not  oblige  you  to. 

First,  You  are  obliged  to  take  all  money  in  payments 
which  is  coined  by  the  King,  and  is  of  the  English 
standard  or  weight,  provided  it  be  of  gold  or  silver. 

Secondly,  You  are  not  obliged  to  take  any  money 
which  is  not  of  gold  or  silver ;  not  only  the  halfpence 
or  farthings  of  England,  but  of  any  other  country.  And 
it  is  merely  for  convenience,  or  ease,  that  you  are  con 
tent  to  take  them  ;  because  the  custom  of  coining  silver 
halfpence  and  farthings  has  long  been  left  off ;  I  sup 
pose  on  account  of  their  being  subject  to  be  lost. 

Thirdly,  Much  less  are  you  obliged  to  take  those  vile 
halfpence  of  the  same  Wood,  by  which  you  must  lose 
almost  eleven  pence  in  every  shilling. 


*  Charles  I.,  during  the  civil  wars,  struck  base  coin  for  payment 
of  his  forces.  Some  of  it,  having  for  date  the  siege  of  Newark,  is  iu 
the  shape  of  a  lozenge  of  billon  or  mixed  metal,  bearing  value  twelve- 
pence. 
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Therefore,  my  friends,  stand  to  it  one  and  all :  re 
fuse  this  filthy  trash.  It  is  no  treason  to  rebel  against 
Mr  Wood.  His  Majesty,  in  his  patent,  obliges  nobody 
to  take  these  halfpence  :  our  gracious  prince  has  no 
such  ill  advisers  about  him ;  or,  if  he  had,  yet  you  see 
the  laws  have  not  left  it  in  the  King's  power  to  force  us 
to  take  any  coin  but  what  is  lawful,  of  right  standard, 
gold  and  silver.  Therefore  you  have  nothing  to  fear. 

And  let  me  in  the  next  place  apply  myself  particu 
larly  to  you  who  are  the  poorer  sort  of  tradesmen.  Per 
haps  you  may  think  you  will  not  be  so  great  losers  as 
the  rich,  if  these  halfpence  should  pass ;  because  you 
seldom  see  any  silver,  and  your  customers  come  to  your 
shops  or  stalls  with  nothing  but  brass,  which  you  like 
wise  find  hard  to  be  got.  But  you  may  take  my  word, 
^whenever  this  money  gains  footing  among  you,  you  will 
be  utterly  undone.  If  you  carry  these  halfpence  to  a 
shop  for  tobacco  or  brandy,  or  any  other  thing  that  you 
want,  the  shopkeeper  will  advance  his  goods  according 
ly,  or  else  he  must  break,  and  leave  the  key  under  the 
door.  "  Do  you  think  I  will  sell  you  a  yard  of  ten- 
penny  stuff  for  twenty  of  Mr  Wood's  halfpence  ?  No, 
not  under  two  hundred  at  least ;  neither  will  I  be  at 
the  trouble  of  counting,  but  weigh  them  in  a  lump."  I 
will  tell  you  one  thing  farther,  that  if  Mr  Wood's  pro 
ject  should  take,  it  would  ruin  even  our  beggars ;  for 
when  I  give  a  beggar  a  halfpenny,  it  will  quench  his 
thirst,  or  go  a  good  way  to  fill  his  belly ;  but  the  twelfth 
part  of  a  halfpenny  will  do  him  no  more  service  than  if 
I  should  give  him  three  pins  out  of  my  sleeve. 

In  short,  these  halfpence  are  like  "  the  accursed 
thing,  which,"  as  the  Scripture  tells  us,  "  the  children 
of  Israel  were  forbidden  to  touch."  They  will  run  about 
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like  the  plague,  and  destroy  every  one  who  lays  his 
hand  upon  them.  I  have  heard  scholars  talk  of  a  man 
who  told  the  king,  that  he  had  invented  a  way  to  tor 
ment  people,  hy  putting  them  into  a  bull  of  brass  with 
fire  under  it ;  but  the  prince  put  the  projector  first  in 
to  his  brazen  bull,  to  make  the  experiment.  This  very 
much  resembles  the  project  of  Mr  Wood ;  and  the  like 
of  this  may  possibly  be  Mr  Wood's  fate  ;  that  the  brass 
he  contrived  to  torment  this  kingdom  with,  may  prove 
his  own  torment,  and  his  destruction  at  last. 

N.  B.  The  author  of  this  paper  is  informed  by  per 
sons,  who  have  made  it  their  business  to  be  exact  in 
their  observations  on  the  true  value  of  these  half 
pence,  that  any  person  may  expect  to  get  a  quart  of 
twopenny  ale  for  thirty-six  of  them. 

I  desire  that  all  families  may  keep  this  paper  carefully 
by  them,  to  refresh  their  memories  whenever  they 
shall  have  farther  notice  of  Mr  Wood's  halfpence,  or 
any  other  the  like  imposture. 
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TO  MR  HARDING,  THE  PRINTER, 

X 

ON  OCCASION  OF  A  PARAGRAPH  IN  HIS  NEWSPAPER  OF  AUG.  1, 
1724,  RELATING  TO  MR  WOOD'S  HALFPENCE. 


WALPOLE,  as  has  been  already  noticed,  p.  355,  had  recommended  tt 
his  Majesty  to  compromise  this  furious  debate.  An  order  was  is 
sued,  in  conformity  to  the  report  of  the  prime-minister,  restricting 
the  importation  of  Wood's  copper  coin  to  the  sum  of  L. 40,000,  in 
stead  of  L.I 00,000,  to  be  current  only  amongst  those  who  should  be 
willing  to  accept  them.  But  the  dispute  had  risen  too  high  to  ad 
mit  of  accommodation.  Besides,  as  has  been  observed,  the  real  grie 
vance  lay  rather  in  the  principle  of  the  measure,  than  its  extent  or 
its  immediate  effects. 


August  4,  1724. 

IN  your  Newsletter  of  the  first  instant,  there  is  a  para 
graph,  dated  from  London,  July  25,  relating  to  Wood's 
halfpence ;  whereby  it  is  plain,  what  I  foretold  in  my 
Letter  to  the  Shopkeepers,  &c.  that  this  vile  fellow  would 
never  be  at  rest ;  and  that  the  danger  of  our  ruin  ap 
proaches  nearer ;  and  therefore  the  kingdom  requires 
new  and  fresh  warning.  However,  I  take  this  paragraph 
to  be,  in  a  great  measure,  an  imposition  upon  the  pub 
lic  ;  at  least  I  hope  so,  because  I  am  informed  that  Mr 
Wood  is  generally  his  own  newswriter.  I  cannot  but 
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observe  from  that  paragraph,  that  this  public  enemy  of 
ours,  not  satisfied  to  ruin  us  with  his  trash,  takes  every 
occasion  to  treat  this  kingdom  with  the  utmost  con 
tempt.     He  represents  several  of  our  merchants  and 
traders,  upon  examination  before  a  committee  of  coun 
cil,  agreeing,  that  there  was  the  utmost  necessity  of 
copper  money  here,  before  his  patent ;  so  that  several 
gentlemen  have  been  forced  to  tally  with  their  work 
men,  and  give  them  bits  of  cards  sealed  and  subscribed 
with  their  names.  /What  then  ?  If  a  physician  pre-l 
scribe  to  a  patient  a  dram  of  physic,  shall  a  rascal  apo- ' 
theeary  cram  him  with  a  pound,  and  mix  it  up  with 
poison  P/And  is  not  a  landlord's  hand  and  seal  to  his 
own  labourers  a  better  security  for  five  or  ten  shillings, 
than  Wood's  brass,  ten  times  below  the  real  value,  can 
be  to  the  kingdom  for  a  hundred  and  eight  thousand 
pounds? 

Who  are  these  merchants  and  traders  of  Ireland  that 
made  this  report  of  the  utmost  necessity  we  are  under 
for  copper  money  ?  They  are  only  a  few  betrayers  of 
their  country,  confederates  with  Wood,  from  whom  they 
are  to  purchase  a  great  quantity  of  coin,*  perhaps  at 
half  the  price  that  we  are  to  take  it,  and  vend  it  among 
us  to  the  ruin  of  the  public,  and  their  own  private  ad 
vantages.  Are  not  these  excellent  witnesses,  upon 
whose  integrity  the  fate  of  the  kingdom  must  depend, 
evidences  in  their  own  cause,  and  sharers  in  this  work 
of  iniquity  ? 

If  we  could  have  deserved  the  liberty  of  coining  for 
ourselves  as  we  formerly  did,— and  why  we  have  it  not 


At  half  value,  and  vend. 
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is  everybody's  wonder  as  well  as  mine, — ten  thousand 
pounds  might  have  been  coined  here  in  Dublin  of  only 
one-fifth  below  the  intrinsic  value,  and  this  sum,  with 
the  stock  of  halfpence  we  then  had,  would  have  been 
sufficient.  But  Wood,  by  his  emissaries, — enemies  to 
God  and  this  kingdom, — has  taken  care  to  buy  up  as 
many  of  our  old  halfpence  as  he  could,  and  from  thence 
the  present  want  of  change  arises ;  to  remove  which,  by  , 
Mr  Wood's  remedy,  would  be  to  cure  a  scratch  on  the 
finger  by  cutting  off  the  arm.  But,  supposing  there 
were  not  one  farthing  of  change  in  the  whole  nation,  I 
will  maintain  that  five-and-twenty  thousand  pounds 
would  be  a  sum  fully  sufficient  to  answer  all  our  occa 
sions.  I  am  no  inconsiderable  shopkeeper  in  this  town. 
I  have  discoursed  with  several  of  my  own  and  other 
trades,  with  many  gentlemen  both  of  city  and  country, 
and  also  with  great  numbers  of  farmers,  cottagers,  and 
labourers,  who  all  agree  that  two  shillings  in  change  for 
every  family  would  be  more  than  necessary  in  all  deal 
ings.  Now,  by  the  largest  computation, — even  before 
that  grievous  discouragement  of  agriculture,*  which  has 
so  much  lessened  our  numbers, — the  souls  in  this  king 
dom  are  computed  to  be  one  million  and  a  half;  which, 
allowing  six  to  a  family,  makes  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  families,  and,  consequently,  two  shillings  to 
each  family  will  amount  only  to  five-and-twenty  thou 
sand  pounds  ;  whereas  this  honest,  liberal  hardware- 
man,  Wood,  would  impose  upon  us  above  four  times 
that*sum. 
ff our  paragraph  relates  farther,  that  Sir  Isaac  New- 


Perhaps  the  prohibition  from  ploughing.     Rep.  2.— H. 
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ton  reported  an  assay  taken  at  the  Tower  of  Wood's 
metal,  by  which  it  appears,  that  Wood  had  in  all  re 
spects  performed  his  contract.  His  contract ! — With  ,  ^ 
whom  ?  Was  it  with  the  parliament  or  people  of  Ire- 
land  ?  Are  not  they  to  he  the  purchasers  ?  But  they 
detest,  abhor,  and  reject  it,  as  corrupt,  fraudulent, 
mingled  with  dirt  and  trash^^tlpon  which  he  grows 
angry,  goes  to  law,  and  wiflimpose  his  goods  upon  us 
by  forp£t_ir~ 

But  your  Newsletter  says,  that  an  assay  was  made  of 
the  coin.  How  impudent  and  insupportable  is  this ! 
Wood  takes  care  to  coin  a  dozen  or  two  halfpence  of 
good  metal,  sends  them  to  the  Tower,  and  they  are  ap 
proved  ;  and  these  must  answer  all  that  he  has  already 
coined,  or  shall  coin  for  the  future.  It  is  true,  indeed, 
that  a  gentleman  often  sends  to  my  shop  for  a  pattern 
of  stuff;  I  cut  it  fairly  off,  and,  if  he  likes  it,  he  comes, 
or  sends,  and  compares  the  pattern  with  the  whole  piece, 
and  probably  we  come  to  a  bargain.  But  if  I  were  to  buy 
a  hundred  sheep,  and  the  grazier  should  bring  me  one 
single  wether,  fat  and  well  fleeced,  by  way  of  pattern, 
and  expect  the  same  price  round  for  the  whole  hundred, 
without  suffering  me  to  see  them  before  he  was  paid,  or 
giving  me  good  security  to  restore  my  money  for  those 
that  were  lean,  or  shorn,  or  scabby,  I  would  be  none  of 
his  customer.  I  have  heard  of  a  man  who  had  a  mind 
to  sell  his  house,  and  therefore  carried  a  piece  of  brick 
in  his  pocket,  which  he  shewed  as  a  pattern  to  encourage 
purchasers ;  and  this  is  directly  the  case  in  point  with 
Mr  Wood's  assay. 

The  next  part  of  the  paragraph  contains  Mr  Wood's 
voluntary  proposals  for  preventing  any  farther  objections 
or  apprehensions. 
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His  first  proposal  is,  "  That  whereas  he  has  already 
coined  seventeen  thousand  pounds,  and  has  copper  pre 
pared  to  make  it  up  forty  thousand  pounds,  he  will  be 
content  to  coin  no  more,  unless  the  EXIGENCIES  or 
TRADE  REQUIRE  IT,  although  his  patent  empowers  him 
to  coin  a  far  greater  quantity." 

To  which  if  I  were  to  answer,  it  should  be  thus : — 
"  Let  Mr  Wood,  and  his  crew  of  founders  and  tinkers, 
coin  on,  till  there  is  not  an  old  kettle  left  in  the  king 
dom, — let  them  coin  old  leather,  tobacco-pipe  clay,  or  the 
dirt  in  the  street,  and  call  their  trumpery  by  what  name 
they  please,  from  a  guinea  to  a  farthing,— we  are  not 
under  any  concern  to  know  how  he  and  his  tribe  of  ac 
complices  think  fit  to  employ  themselves.  But  I  hope 
and  trust,  that  we  are  all  to  a  man  fully  determined,  to 
have  nothing  to  do  with  him  or  his  ware." 

The  King  has  given  him  a  patent  to  coin  halfpence, 
but  has  not  obliged  us  to  take  them ;  and  I  have  alrea 
dy  shewn,  in  my  Letter  to  the  Shopkeepers,  &c.  that 
the  law  has  not  left  it  in  the  power  of  the  prerogative 
to  compel  the  subject  to  take  any  money  besides  gold  and 
silver,  of  the  right  sterling  and  standard. 

Wood  farther  purposes,  if  I  understand  him  right, — 
for  his  expressions  are  dubious, — that  he  will  not  coin 
above  forty  thousand  pounds,  unless  the  exigencies  of 
trade  require  it. 

First,  I  observe,  that  this  sum  of  forty  thousand  pounds 
is  almost  double  to  what  I  proved  to  be  sufficient  for  the 
whole  kingdom,  although  we  had  not  one  of  our  old  half 
pence  left.  Again,  I  ask,  who  is  to  be  judge  when  the 
exigencies  of  trade  require  it  ?  Without  doubt  he  means 
himself;  for  as  to  us  of  this  poor  kingdom,  who  must 
be  utterly  ruined  if  this  project  should  succeed,  we  were 
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never  once  consulted  till  the  Bflltter^w^ove^  itod  he 
will  judge  of  our  exigencies  by  his  own.  Neither  will 
these  be  ever  at  an  end  till  he  and  his  accomplices  shall 
think  they  have  enough ;  and  it  now  appears,  that  he 
will  not  be  content  with  all  our  gold  and  silver,  but  in 
tends  to  buy  up  our  goods  and  manufactures  with  the 
same  coin. 

I  shall  not  enter  into  examination  of  the  prices  for 
which  he  now  proposes  to  sell  his  halfpence,  or  what  he 
calls  his  copper,  by  the  pound ;  I  have  said  enough  of 
it  in  my  former  letter,  and  it  has  likewise  been  consider 
ed  by  others.  It  is  certain,  that,  by  his  own  first  com 
putation,  we  were  to  pay  three  shillings  for  what  was 
intrinsically  worth  but  one,  although  it  had  been  of  the 
true  weight  and  standard  for  which  he  pretended  to  have 
contracted ;  but  there  is  so  great  a  difference,  both  in 
weight  and  badness,  in  several  of  his  coins,  that  some  of 
them  have  been  nine  in  ten  below  the  intrinsic  value, 
and  most  of  them  six  or  seven. 

His  last  proposal,  being  of  a  peculiar  strain  and  na 
ture,  deserves  to  be  very  particularly  considered,  both  on 
account  of  the  matter  and  the  style.  It  is  as  follows : 

"  Lastly,  In  consideration  of  the  direful  apprehen 
sions  which  prevail  in  Ireland,  that  Mr  Wood  will,  by 
such  coinage,  drain  them  of  their  gold  and  silver,  he 
proposes  to  take  their  manufactures  in  exchange,  and 
that  no  person  be  obliged  to  receive  more  than  fivepence 
halfpenny  at  one  payment." 

First,  observe  this  little  impudent  hardwareman  turn- 


ing  into  ridicule  the  direful  apprehensions  of  a  whole 
kingdom,  priding  himself  as  the  cause  of  them,  and  da- 
ring  to  prescribe,  what  no  King  of  England  ever  attempt 
ed,  how  far  a  whole  nation  shall  be  obliged  to  take  his 
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brass  coin.  And  he  has  reason  to  insult ;  for  sure  there 
was  never  an  example  in  history  of  a  great  kingdom  kept 
in  awe  for  above  a  year,  in  daily  dread  of  utter  destruc 
tion, — not  by  a  powerful  invader,  at  the  head  of  twenty 
thousand  men, — not  by  a  plague  or  |a  famine, — not  by 
a  tyrannical  prince,  (for  we  never  had  one  more  gracious,) 
or  a  corrupt  administration, — but  by  one  single,  dimi 
nutive,  insignificant  mechanic. 

But  to  go  on. — To  remove  our  direful  apprehensions 
that  he  will  drain  us  of  our  gold  and  silver  by  his  coin 
age,  this  little  arbitrary  mock-monarch  most  graciously 
offers  to  take  our  manufactures  in  exchange.  Ardour 
Irish  understandings  indeed  so  low  in  his ^jmiojL?  Is 
not  this  the  very  misery  we  complain  of,  that  his  cursed 
project  will  put  us  under  the  necessity  of  selling  our 
goods  for  what  is  equal  to  nothing?  /How  would  such 
a  proposal  sound  from  France  or  Spain,  or  any  other 
country  with  which  we  traffic,*  if  they  should  offer  to 
deal  with  us  only  upon  this  condition,  that  we  should 
take  their  money  at  ten  times  higher  than  the  intrinsic 
value?  /Does  Mr  Wood  think,  for  instance,  that  we 
will  sell  him  a  stone  of  wool  for  a  parcel  of  his  counters, 
not  worth  sixpence^  when  we  can  send  it  to  England, 
and  receive  as  many  shillings  in  gold  and  silver  ?  Sure 
ly  there  was  never  heard  such  a  compound  of  impudence, 
villainy,  and  folly. 

His  proposals  conclude  with  perfect  high  treason.  He 
promises,  that  no  person  shall  be  obliged  to  receive  more 
than  fivepence  halfpenny  of  his  coin  in  one  payment. 
By  which  it  is  plain,  that  he  pretends  to  oblige  every 


*  We  deal  with. 
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subject  in  this  kingdom  to  take  so  much  in  every  pay 
ment  if  it  be  offered ;  whereas  his  patent  obliges  no  man, 
nor  can  the  prerogative,  by  law,  claim  such  a  power,  as 
I  have  often  observed ;  so  that  here  Mr  Wood  takes 
upon  him  the  entire  legislature,  and  an  absolute  domi 
nion  over  the  properties  of  the  whole  nation. 

Good  God !  who  are  this  wretch's  advisers  ?  Who  are 
his  supporters,  abettors,  encouragers,  or  sharers  ?  Mi- 
Wood  will  oblige  me  to  take  fivepence  halfpenny  of 
his  brass  in  every  payment ;  and  I  will  shoot  Mr  Wood 
and  his  deputies  through  the  head,  like  highwaymen  or 
housebreakers,  if  they  dare  to  force  one  farthing  of  their 
coin  on  me  in  the  payment  of  a  hundred  pounds.  It  is 
no  loss  of  honour  to  submit  it  to  the  lion ;  but  who,  with 
the  figure  of  a  man,  can  think  with  patience  of  being 
devoured  alive  by  a  rat  ?  He  has  laid  a  tax  upon  the 
people  of  Ireland  of  seventeen  shillings,  at  least,  in  the 
pound ;  a  tax,  I  say,  not  only  upon  lands,  but  interest- 
money,  goods,  manufactures,  the  hire  of  handicraftsmen, 
labourers,  and  servants. 

Shopkeepers,  look  to  yourselves ! — Wood  will  oblige 
and  force  you  to  take  fivepence  halfpenny  of  his  trash  in 
every  payment,  and  many  of  you  receive  twenty,  thirty, 
forty  payments  in  one  day,  or  else  you  can  hardly  find 
bread.  And,  pray,  consider  how  much  that  will  amount 
to  in  a  year.  Twenty  times  fivepence  halfpenny  is  nine 
shillings  and  twopence,  which  is  above  a  hundred  and 
sixty  pounds  a-year ;  wherein  you  will  be  losers  of  at 
least  one  hundred  and  forty  pounds  by  taking  your  pay 
ments  in  his  money.  If  any  of  you  be  content  to  deal 
with  Mr  Wood  on  such  conditions,  you  may ;  but,  for 
my  own  particular,  let  his  money  perish  with  him  !  If 
the  famous  Mr  Hampden  rather  chose  to  go  to  prison 
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than  pay  a  few  shillings  to  King  Charles  I.  without  au 
thority  of  Parliament,  I  will  rather  choose  to  be  hanged 
than  have  all  my  substance  taxed  at  seventeen  shillings 
in  the  pound,  at  the  arbitrary  will  and  pleasure  of  the 
venerable  Mr  Wood. 

y/^The  paragraph  concludes  thus :— "  N.  B."  that  is  to 
say*  nota  bene,  or  mark  well,  "  No  evidence  appeared 
from  Ireland,  or  elsewhere,  to  prove  the  mischiefs  com 
plained  of,  or  any  abuses  whatsoever  committed,  in  the 
execution  of  the  said  grant." 

**B2^  The  impudence  of  this  remark  exceeds  all  thatjvvent 
before.  First,  the  House  of  Commons  in  Ireland,  which 
represents  the  whole  people  of  the  kingdom,  and,  second 
ly,  the  Privy-council,   addressed  his  Majesty  against., 
these  halfpence.    What  could  be  done  more  to  express 

^~_ ,  -**«**"««^»*"**«"*"**«"*w««"*«««**«*ttaM«««i«a»w«Bai  A. 

tJuTumversal  sense  of  the  nation  ?    If  his  copper  were 
diamonds,  and  the  kingdom  were  entirely  against  it, 
would  not  that  be  sufficient  to  reject  it  ?    Must  a  com- 
mittee  of  the  whole  House  of  Commons,  and  our  whole 
Privy-council,  go  over  to  argue  pro  and  con  with  Mi- 
Wood  ?/fo  what  end  did  the  King  give  his  patent  for 
coiningHialfpence  for  Ireland  ?    Was  it  not  because  it 
was  represented  to  his  sacred  Majesty,  that  such  a  coin 
age  would  be  of  advantage  to  the  good  of  this  kingdom, 
and  of  all  his  subjects  here?    It  is  to  the  patentee's  pe 
ril  if  this  representation  be  false,  and  the  execution  of 
his  patent  be  fraudulent  and  corrupt.     Is  he  so  wicked 
and  foolish  to  think,  that  his  patent  was  given  him  to 
ruin  a  million  and  a  half  of  people,  that  he  might  be  a 
gainer  of  three  or  four  score  thousand  pounds  to  himself? 
he  was  at  the  charge  of  passing  a  patent,  much 
more  of  raking  up  so  much  filthy  dross,  and  stamping  it 
with  his  Majesty's  image  and  superscription,  should  he 
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not  first,  in  common  sense,  in  common  equity,  and  com 
mon  manners,  have  consulted  the  principal  party  con-^ 
cerned, — that  is  to  say,  the  people  of  the  kingdom,  the 
House  of  Lords,  or  Commons,  or  the  Privy-council  lAl 
any  foreigner  should  ask  us,  whose  image  and  superscrip 
tion  there  is  on  Wood's  coin  ?  we  should  be  ashamed  to 
tell  him  it  was  Caesar's.  In  that  great  want  of  copper 
halfpence  which  he  alleges  we  were,  our  city  set  up  our 
Csesar's*  statue  in  excellent  copper,  at  an  expense  that 
is  equal  in  value  to  thirty  thousand  pounds  of  his  coin> 
and  we  will  not  receive  his  image  in  worse  metal. 

I  observe  many  of  our  people  putting  a  melancholy 
case  on  this  subject.  "  It  is  true,"  say  they,  "  we  are 
all  undone  if  Wood's  halfpence  must  pass ;  but  what 
shall  we  do  if  his  Majesty  puts  out  a  proclamation,  com 
manding  us  to  take  them  ?"  This  has  been  often  dinned 
in  my  ears ;  but  I  desire  my  countrymen  to  be  assured 
that  there  is  nothing  in  it.  The  King  never  issues  out 
a  proclamation  but  to  enjoin  what  the  law  permits  him. 
He  will  not  issue  out  a  proclamation  against  law ;  or,  if 
such  a  thing  should  happen  by  a  mistake,  we  are  no 
more  obliged  to  obey  it,  than  to  run  our  heads  into  the 
fire.  Besides,  his  Majesty  will  never  command  us  by  a 
proclamation,  what  he  does  not  offer  to  command  us  in 
the  patent  itself.  There  he  leaves  it  to  our  discretion, 
so  that  our  destruction  must  be  entirely  owing  to  our 
selves  ;  therefore,  let  no  man  be  afraid  of  a  proclamation 
which  will  never  be  granted,  and  if  it  should,  yet,  upon 
this  occasion,  will  be  of  no  force. 

The  King's  revenues  here  are  near  four  hundred  thou- 


*  An  equestrian  statue  of  George  I.  at  Essex  bridge,  Dublm.-^F. 
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sand  pounds  a-year.  Can  you  think  his  ministers  will 
advise  him  to  take  them  in  Wood's  brass,  which  will  re 
duce  the  value  to  fifty  thousand  pounds  ?  England  gets 
a  million  sterling  by  this  nation ;  which,  if  this  project 
goes  on,  will  be  almost  reduced  to  nothing.  And  do 
you  think  those  who  live  in  England  upon  Irish  estates, 
will  be  content  to  take  an  eighth  or  tenth  part  by  being 
paid  in  Wood's  dross  ? 

If  Wood  and  his  confederates  were  not  convinced  of 
our  stupidity,  they  never  would  have  attempted  so  au 
dacious  an  enterprize.  He  now  sees  a  spirit  has  been 
raised  against  him,  and  he  only  watches  till  it  begin  to 
flag  :  he  goes  about  watching  when  to  devour  us.  He 
hopes  we  shall  be  weary  of  contending  with  him ;  and 
at  last,  out  of  ignorance  or  fear,  or  of  being  perfectly 
tired  with  opposition,  we  shall  be  forced  to  yield  ;  and 
therefore,  I  confess,  it  is  my  chief  endeavour  to  keep  up 
your  spirits  and  resentments.  If  I  tell  you  "  there  is  a 
precipice  under  you,  and  that  if  you  go  forward  you 
will  certainly  break  your  necks ;"  if  I  point  to  it  before 
your  eyes,  must  I  be  at  the  trouble  of  repeating  it  every 
morning?  Are  our  people's  hearts  waxed  gross?  Are 
their  ears  dull  of  hearing  ?  And  have  they  closed  their 
eyes  ?  I  fear  there  are  some  few  vipers  among  us,  who 
for  ten  or  twenty  pounds  gain  would  sell  all  their  souls 
and  their  country ;  although  at  last  it  should  end  in 
their  own  ruin,  as  well  as  ours.  Be  not  like  "  the  deaf 
adder,  who  refuseth  to  hear  the  voice  of  the  charmer, 
charm  he  never  so  wisely." 

Although  my  letter  be  directed  to  you,  Mr  Harding, 
yet  I  intend  it  for  all  my  countrymen.  I  have  no  in 
terest  in  this  affair,  but  what  is  common  to  the  public* 
I  can  live  better  than  many  others ;  I  have  some  gold 

19 
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and  silver  by  me,  and  a  shop  well  furnished ;  and  shall 
be  able  to  make  a  shift  when  many  of  my  betters  are 
starving.  But  I  am  grieved  to  see  the  coldness  and  in 
difference  of  many  people  with  whom  I  discourse.  Some 
are  afraid  of  a  proclamation  ;  others  shrug  up  their 
shoulders,  and  cry,  "  What  would  you  have  us  to  do  ?" 
Some  give  out,  there  is  no  danger  at  all;  others  are 
comforted,  that  it  will  be  a  common  calamity,  and  they 
shall  fare  no  worse  than  their  neighbours.  Will  a  man  ./< 

who  hears  midnight  robbers  at  his  door,  get  out  of  bed,  J^-\ 
and  raise  his  family  for  a  common  defence  ;  and  shall  a 
whole  kingdom  lie  in  a  lethargy,  while  Mr  Wood  comes, 
at  the  head  of  his  confederates,  to  rob  them  of  all  they 
have,  to  ruin  us  and  our  posterity  for  ever  ?  If  a  high-  \— 
wayman  meets  you  on  the  road,  you  give  him  your 
money  to  save  your  life ;  but,  God  be  thanked,  Mr 
Wood  cannot  touch  a  hair  of  your  heads.  You  have 
all  the  laws  of  God  and  man  on  your  side ;  when  he  or 
his  accomplices  offer  you  his  dross,  it  is  but  saying  no, 
and  you  are  safe.  If  a  madman  should  come  into  my 
shop  with  a  handful  of  dirt  raked  out  of  the  kennel, 
and  offer  it  in  payment  for  ten  yards  of  stuff,  I  would 
pity,  or  laugh  at  him  ;  or,  if  his  behaviour  deserved  it, 
kick  him  out  of  my  doors.  And  if  Mr  Wood  comes 
to  demand  my  gold  and  silver,  or  commodities  for  which 
I  have  paid  my  gold  and  silver,  in  exchange  for  his 
trash,  can  he  deserve  or  expect  better  treatment  ? 

When  the  evil  day  is  come  (if  it  must  come),  let  us 
mark  and  observe  those  who  presume  to  offer  these  half 
pence  in  payment.  Let  their  names  and  trades,  and 
places  of  abode,  be  made  public,  that  every  one  may  be 
aware  of  them,  as  betrayers  of  their  country,  and  con- 

VOL.  vi.  2  B 
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federates  with  Mr  Wood.  Let  them  be  watched  at 
markets  and  fairs ;  and  let  the  first  honest  discoverer 
give  the  word  about  that  Mr  Wood's  halfpence  have 
been  offered,  and  caution  the  poor  innocent  people  not 
to  receive  them. 

Perhaps  I  have  been  too  tedious :  but  there  would 
never  be  an  end,  if  I  attempted  to  say  all  that  this  me 
lancholy  subject  will  bear.  I  will  conclude  with  hum 
bly  offering  one  proposal ;  which,  if  it  were  put  into 
practice,  would  blow  up  this  destructive  project  at  once. 
Let  some  skilful  judicious  pen  draw  up  an  advertise 
ment  to  the  following  purpose  : — 

"  Whereas  one  William  Wood,  hardware-man,  now 
or  lately  sojourning  in  the  city  of  London,  has,  by  many 
misrepresentations,  procured  a  patent  for  coining  a  hun 
dred  and  eight  thousand  pounds  in  copper  halfpence  for 
this  kingdom  ;  which  is  a  sum  five  times  greater  than 
our  occasions  require :  And  whereas  it  is  notorious,  that 
the  said  Wood  has  coined  his  halfpence  of  such  base 
metal,  and  false  weight,  that  they  are  at  least  six  parts 
in  seven  below  the  real  value :  And  whereas  we  have 
reason  to  apprehend,  that  the  said  Wood  may  at  any 
time  hereafter  clandestinely  coin  as  many  more  half 
pence  as  he  pleases :  And  whereas  the  said  patent  nei 
ther  does,  nor  can,  oblige  his  Majesty's  subjects  to  re 
ceive  the  said  halfpence  in  any  payment,  but  leaves  it  to 
their  voluntary  choice  ;  because  by  law  the  subject  can 
not  be  obliged  to  take  any  money,  except  gold  or  silver : 
And  whereas,  contrary  to  the  letter  and  meaning  of  the 
said  patent,  the  said  Wood  has  declared,  that  every 
person  shall  be  obliged  to  take  fivepence  halfpenny  of 
his  coin  in  every  payment :  And  whereas  the  House  of 
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Commons  and  Privy- council  have  severally  addressed 
his  most  sacred  Majesty,  representing  the  ill  conse 
quences  which  the  said  coinage  may  have  upon  this 
kingdom  :  And  lastly,  whereas  it  is  universally  agreed, 
that  the  whole  nation  to  a  man  (except  Mr  Wood  and 
his  confederates)  are  in  the  utmost  apprehensions  of  the 
ruinous  consequences  that  must  follow  from  the  said 
coinage ;  Therefore  we,  whose  names  are  underwritten, 
being  persons  of  considerable  estates  in  this  kingdom, 
and  residers  therein,  do  unanimously  resolve  and  declare, 
that  we  will  never  receive  one  farthing  or  halfpenny  of 
the  said  Wood's  coining  ;  and  that  we  will  direct  all 
our  tenants  to  refuse  the  said  coin  from  any  person  what 
soever;  of  which,  that  they  may  not  be  ignorant,  we 
have  sent  them  a  copy  of  this  advertisement,  to  be  read 
to  them  by  our  stewards,  receivers,"  &c. 

I  could  wish,  that  a  paper  of  this  nature  might  be 
drawn  up,  and  signed  by  two  or  three  hundred  princi 
pal  gentlemen  of  this  kingdom  ;  and  printed  copies 
thereof  sent  to  their  several  tenants.  I  am  deceived  if 
anything  could  sooner  defeat  this  execrable  design  of 
Wood  and  his  accomplices.  This  would  immediately 
give  the  alarm,  and  set  the  kingdom  on  their  guard ; 
this  would  give  courage  to  the  meanest  tenant  and  cot 
tager.  "  How  long,  O  Lord,  righteous  and  true,"  &c. 

I  must  tell  you  in  particular,  Mr  Harding,  that  you 
are  much  to  blame.  Several  hundred  persons  have  in 
quired  at  your  house  for  my  "  Letter  to  the  Shopkeep 
ers,"  &c.  and  you  had  none  to  sell  them.  Pray  keep 
yourself  provided  with  that  letter,  and  with  this  ;  you 
have  got  very  well  by  the  former ;  but  I  did  not  then 
write  for  your  sake,  any  more  than  I  do  now.  Pray 
advertise  both  in  every  newspaper  ;  and  let  it  not  be 
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your  fault  or  mine,  if  our  countrymen  will  not  take 
warning.  I  desire  you  likewise  to  sell  them  as  cheap 
as  you  can. 

I  am  your  servant, 

M.  B. 


LETTER  III. 


IN  order  to  understand  this  third  Letter,  it  is  necessary  to  prefix 
the  Report  to  which  it  refers,  which  contains  a  clear  and  distinct 
statement  of  Wood's  plea,  and  of  that  maintained  by  the  English  Go 
vernment. 


The  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Lords  of  his  Majesty's  most  ho- 
nourable  Privy  Council,  in  relation  to  Mr  Wood's  Halfpence  and 
Farthings,  fyc. 

At  the  Council  Chamber  at  Whitehall,  the  ZUh  day  of  July,  1724. 

IN  obedience  to  your  Majesty's  order  of  reference,  upon  the  seve 
ral  resolutions  and  addresses  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  of  Ireland, 
during  their  late  session,  the  late  address  of  your  Majesty's  justices, 
and  Privy-council  of  that  kingdom,  and  the  petitions  of  the  county 
and  city  of  Dublin,  concerning  a  patent  granted  by  your  Majesty  to 
William  Wood,  Esq.  for  the  coining  and  uttering  copper  halfpence 
and  farthings  in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  to  such  persons  as  would 
voluntarily  accept  the  same ;  and  upon  the  petition  of  the  said  Wil 
liam  Wood,  concerning  the  same  coinage,  the  Lords  of  the  Commit 
tee  have  taken  into  their  consideration  the  said  patent,  addresses, 
petitions,  and  all  matters  and  papers  relating  thereto,  and  have  heard 
and  examined  all  such  persons,  as,  upon  due  and  sufficient  notice, 
were  desirous  and  willing  to  be  heard  upon  the  subject  matter  under 
their  consideration,  and  have  agreed  upon  the  following  Report,  con 
taining  a  true  state  of  the  whole  matter,  as  it  appeared  before  them, 
with  their  humble  opinion,  to  be  laid  before  your  Majesty  for  your 
royal  consideration  and  determination,  upon  a  matter  of  such  import 
ance. 

The  several  addresses  to  your  Majesty  from  your  subjects  of  Ire 
land,  contain  in  general  terms  the  strongest  representations  of  the 
great  apprehensions  they  were  under,  from  the  importing  and  utter- 
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ing  copper  halfpence  and  farthings  in  Ireland,  by  virtue  of  the  patent 
granted  to  Mr  Wood,  which  they  conceived  would  prove  highly  pre 
judicial  to  your  Majesty's  revenue,  destructive  of  the  trade  and  com 
merce  of  the  kingdom,  and  of  dangerous  consequence  to  the  proper 
ties  of  a  subject.  They  represent,  that  the  patent  had  been  obtain 
ed  in  a  clandestine  and  unprecedented  manner,  and  by  notorious 
misrepresentations  of  the  state  of  Ireland ;  that  if  the  terms  of  the 
patent  had  been  complied  with,  this  coinage  would  have  been  of  in 
finite  loss  to  the  kingdom,  but  that  the  patentee,  under  colour  of 
the  powers  granted  to  him,  had  imported  and  endeavoured  to  utter 
great  quantities  of  different  impressions,  and  of  less  weight,  than  re 
quired  by  the  patent,  and  had  been  guilty  of  notorious  frauds  and 
deceit  in  coining  the  said  copper-money  :  And  they  humbly  beseech 
your  Majesty,  that  you  would  give  such  directions,  as  in  your  great 
wisdom  you  should  think  proper,  to  prevent  the  fatal  effects  of  ut 
tering  any  halfpence  or  farthings  by  virtue  of  the  said  patent :  And 
the  House  of  Commons  of  Ireland,  in  a  second  address  upon  this 
subject,  pray,  that  your  Majesty  would  be  pleased  to  give  directions 
to  the  several  officers  intrusted  in  the  receipt  of  your  Majesty's  re 
venue,  that  they  do  not,  on  any  pretence  whatever,  receive  or  utter 
any  of  the  said  copper  halfpence  or  farthings. 

In  answer  to  the  addresses  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament  of  Ireland, 
your  Majesty  was  most  graciously  pleased  to  assure  them,  "  That  if 
any  abuses  had  been  committed  by  the  patentee,  you  would  give  the 
necessary  orders  for  inquiring  into  and  punishing  those  abuses ;  and 
that  your  Majesty  would  do  everything  that  was  in  your  power,  for 
the  satisfaction  of  your  people." 

In  pursuance  of  this  your  Majesty's  most  gracious  declaration, 
your  Majesty  was  pleased  to  take  this  matter  into  your  royal  consi 
deration  ;  and,  that  you  might  be  the  better  enabled  effectually  to 
answer  the  expectations  of  your  people  of  Ireland,  your  Majesty  was 
pleased,  by  a  letter  from  Lord  Carteret,  one  of  your  principal  secre 
taries  of  state,  dated  March  10,  1723-4,  to  signify  your  pleasure  to 
your  Lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  "  That  he  should  give  directions 
for  sending  over  such  papers  and  witnesses  as  should  be  thought  pro 
per  to  support  the  objections  made  against  the  patent,  and  against 
the  patentee,  in  the  execution  of  the  powers  given  him  by  the  pa 
tent." 

Upon  the  receipt  of  these  your  Majesty's  orders,  the  Lord-lieu 
tenant,  by  his  letter  of  the  20th  March,  1723-4,  represented  the 
great  difficulty  he  found  himself  under,  to  comply  with  these  your 
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Majesty's  orders  ;  and,  by  another  letter,  of  the  24th  of  March,  1723- 
4,  "  after  consulting  the  principal  members  of  both  Houses,  who 
were  immediately  in  your  Majesty's  service,  and  of  the  Privy  Coun 
cil/'  acquainted  your  Majesty,  "  That  none  of  them  \vould  take 
upon  them  to  advise,  how  any  material  persons  or  papers  might  be 
sent  over  on  this  occasion;  but  they  all  seemed  apprehensive  of 
the  ill  temper  any  miscarriage,  in  a  trial  upon  scire  facias  brought 
against  the  patentee,  might  occasion  in  both  Houses,  if  the  evidence 
were  not  laid  as  full  before  a  jury  as  it  was  before  them,"  and  did 
therefore,  a  second  time,  decline  sending  over  any  persons,  papers, 
or  materials  whatsoever,  to  support  this  charge  brought  against  your 
Majesty's  patent  and  the  patentee. 

As  this  proceeding  seemed  very  extraordinary,  that,  in  a  matter 
that  had  raised  so  great  and  universal  a  clamour  in  Ireland,  no  one 
person  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  come  over  from  Ireland,  in  support 
of  the  united  sense  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  of  Ireland ;  that  no 
papers,  no  materials,  no  evidence  whatsoever  of  the  mischiefs  arising 
from  this  patent,  or  of  the  notorious  frauds  and  deceit  committed  in 
the  execution  of  it,  could  now  be  had;  to  give  your  Majesty  satisfac 
tion  herein ;  "  your  Majesty,  however,  desirous  to  give  your  people 
of  Ireland  all  possible  satisfaction,  but  sensible  that  you  cannot  in 
any  case  proceed  against  any  of  the  meanest  of  your  subjects,  but  ac 
cording  to  the  known  rules  and  maxims  of  law  and  justice,"  repeat 
ed  your  orders  to  your  Lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  that,  by  persua 
sion,  and  making  proper  allowances  for  their  expenses,  new  endea 
vours  might  be  used  to  procure  and  send  over  such  witnesses  as  should 
be  thought  material  to  make  good  the  charge  against  the  patent. 

In  answer  to  these  orders,  the  Lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland  ac 
quaints  your  Majesty,  by  his  letter  of  the  23d  of  April,  to  one  of 
your  principal  secretaries  of  state,  "  That,  in  order  to  obey  your 
Majesty's  commands* as  far  as  possibly  he  could,  at  a  meeting  with 
my  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Chief  Judges,  your  Majesty's  Attorney  and 
Solicitor- General,  he  had  earnestly  desired  their  advice  and  assist 
ance,  to  enable  him  to  send  over  such  witnesses  as  might  be  neces 
sary  to  support  the  charge  against  Mr  Wood's  patent,  and  the  exe 
cution  of  it.  The  result  of  this  meeting  was  such,  that  the  Lord- 
lieutenant  could  not  reap  the  least  advantage  or  assistance  from  it, 
every  one  being  so  guarded  with  caution  against  giving  any  advice 
or  opinion  in  this  matter  of  state,  apprehending  great  danger  to 
themselves  from  meddling  in  it," 
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The  Lords  of  the  Committee  think  it  very  strange  that  there 
should  be  such  great  difficulty  in  prevailing  with  persons.,  who  had 
already  given  their  evidence  before  the  Parliament  of  Ireland.,  to  come 
over  and  give  the  same  evidence  here,  and  especially,  that  the  chief 
difficulty  should  arise  from  a  general  apprehension  of  a  miscarriage, 
in  an  inquiry  before  your  Majesty,  or  in  a  proceeding  by  due  course 
of  law,  in  a  case  where  both  Houses  of  Parliament  had  declared  them 
selves  so  fully  convinced  and  satisfied,  upon  evidence  and  examina 
tions  taken  in  the  most  solemn  manner. 

At  the  same  time  that  your  Majesty  sent  your  orders  to  the  Lord- 
lieutenant  of  Ireland  to  send  over  such  evidences  as  were  thought 
material  to  support  the  charge  against  the  patent,  that  your  Majesty 
might,  without  any  farther  loss  of  time  than  was  absolutely  neces 
sary,  be  as  fully  informed  as  was  possible,  and  that  the  abuses  and 
frauds  alleged  to  be  committed  by  the  patentee,  in  executing  the 
powers  granted  to  him,  might  be  fully  and  strictly  inquired  into  and 
examined,  your  Majesty  was  pleased  to  order  that  an  assay  should  be 
made  of  the  fineness,  value,  and  weight  of  this  copper  money,  and  the 
goodness  thereof,  compared  with  the  former  coinages  of  copper  money 
for  Ireland,  and  the  copper  money  coined  in  your  Majesty's  Mint  in 
England ;  and  it  was  accordingly  referred  to  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  Ed 
ward  Southwell,  and  John  Scrope,  Esqrs.,  to  make  the  said  assay  and 
trial. 

By  the  reports  made  of  this  assay,  which  are  hereunto  annexed,  it 
appears,  "  That  the  pix  of  the  copper  moneys  coined  at  Bristol  by  Mr 
Wood  for  Ireland,  containing  the  trial  pieces,  which  was  sealed  and 
locked  up  at  the  time  of  coining,  was  opened  at  your  Majesty's  mint 
at  the  Tower  ;  that  the  comptroller's  account  of  the  quantities  of 
halfpence  and  farthings  coined,  agreed  with  Mr  Wood's  account, 
amounting  to  59  tons,  3  hundred,  1  quarter,  11  pounds,  and  4  ounces; 
that  by  the  specimens  of  this  coinage,  which  had  from  time  to  time 
been  taken  from  the  several  parcels  coined,  and  sealed  up  in  papers, 
and  put  into  the  pix,  60  halfpence  weighed  14  ounces  troy,  and  18 
penny-weight,  which  is  about  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  above  one  pound 
weight,  avoirdupois  ;  and  80  farthings  weighed  3  ounces  and  3  quar 
ters  of  an  ounce,  troy,  and  46  grains,  which  is  also  above  the  weight 
required  by  the  patent.  It  also  appears,  that  both  halfpence  and  far 
things,  when  heated  red-hot,  spread  thin  under  the  hammer  without 
cracking ;  that  the  copper  of  which  Mr  Wood's  coinage  is  made  is  of 
the  same  goodness  and  value  with  the  copper  of  which  the  copper 
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money  is  coined  in  your  Majesty's  mint  for  England,  and  worth,  in 
the  market,  about  13  pence  per  pound  weight,  avoirdupois;  that  a 
pound  of  copper  wrought  into  bars  or  fillets,  and  made  fit  for  coinage, 
before  brought  into  the  mint  at  the  Tower  of  London,  is  worth  18 
pence  per  pound,  and  always  cost  as  much,  and  is  coined  into  23  pence 
of  copper  money,  by  tale,  for  England.  It  likewise  appears,  that  the 
halfpence  and  farthings  coined  by  Mr  Wood,  when  compared  with  the 
copper  money  coined  for  Ireland  in  the  reigns  of  King  Charles  II., 
King  James  II.,  and  King  William  and  Queen  Mary,  considerably 
exceeds  them  all  in  weight,  very  far  exceeds  them  all  in  goodness, 
fineness,  and  value  of  the  copper,  none  of  them  bearing  the  fire  so 
well,  not  being  malleable,  wasting  very  much  in  the  fire,  and  great 
part  of  them  burning  into  a  cinder  of  little  or  no  value  at  all ;  speci 
mens  of  all  which,  as  likewise  of  Mr  Wood's  copper  money,  upon  trials 
and  assays  made  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  Mr  Southwell,  and  Mr  Scrope, 
were  laid  before  this  Committee  for  their  information." 

The  Lords  of  the  Committee  beg  leave,  upon  this  article  of  the 
complaint,  that  notorious  frauds  and  deceits  had  been  committed  by 
the  patentee  in  executing  the  powers  granted  him,  to  observe  to  your 
Majesty,  that  this  is  a  fact  expressly  charged  upon  the  patentee,  and, 
if  it  had  in  any  manner  been  proved,  it  might  have  enabled  your  Ma 
jesty,  by  due  course  of  law,  to  have  given  the  satisfaction  to  your 
people  of  Ireland  that  has  been  so  much  insisted  upon ;  but,  as  it  is 
now  above  four  months  singe  your  Majesty  was  pleased  to  send  over 
to  Ireland  for  such  evidence  as  might  prove  a  fact  alleged  to  be  so  no 
torious,  and  no  evidence  at  all  has  been  as  yet  transmitted,  nor  the 
least  expectation  given  of  any  that  may  hereafter  be  obtained,  and 
the  trials  and  assays  that  have  been  taken  of  the  halfpence  and  far 
things  coined  by  Mr  Wood,  proving  so  unquestionably  the  weight, 
goodness,  and  fineness  of  the  copper  money  coined,  rather  exceeding 
the  conditions  of  the  patent,  than  being  anyway  defective,  the  Lords 
of  the  Committee  cannot  advise  your  Majesty,  by  a  writ  of  scire  fa 
cias,  or  any  other  manner,  to  endeavour  vacating  the  said  patent, 
when  there  is  no  probability  of  success  in  such  an  undertaking. 

As  these  trials  and  assays  fully  shew  that  the  patentee  hath  acted 
fairly  according  to  the  terms  and  conditions  of  his  patent,  so  they  evi 
dently  prove,  that  the  care  and  caution  made  use  of  in  this  patent,  by 
proper  conditions,  checks,  and  comptrolls,  have  effectually  provided, 
that  the  copper  money  coined  for  Ireland  by  virtue  of  this  patent, 
should  far  exceed  the  like  coinages  for  Ireland  in  the  reigns  of  your 
Majesty's  royal  predecessors. 
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And  that  your  Majesty's  royal  predecessors  have  exercised  this  un 
doubted  prerogative  of  granting  to  private  persons  the  power  and 
privilege  of  coining  eopper  halfpence  and  farthings  for  the  kingdom 
of  Ireland,  was  proved  to  this  Committee  by  several  precedents  of 
such  patents  granted  to  private  persons  by  King  Charles  II.  and 
King  James  II.,  none  of  which  were  equally  beneficial  to  your  king 
dom  of  Ireland,  nor  so  well  guarded  with  proper  covenants  and  con 
ditions  for  the  due  execution  of  the  powers  thereby  granted,  although 
the  power  and  validity  of  those  patents,  and  a  due  compliance  with 
them,  was  never  in  any  one  instance,  till  this  time,  disputed  or  con-^ 
troverted. 

By  these  former  patents,  the  sole  power  of  coining  copper  money  for 
Ireland  was  granted  to  the  patentees  for  the  term  of  twenty-one  years, 
to  be  coined  in  such  place  as  they  should  think  convenient,  and  such 
quantities  as  they  could  conveniently  issue  within  the  term  of  twenty- 
one  years,  without  any  restriction  of  the  quantity  to  be  coined  within 
the  whole  term,  or  any  provision  of  a  certain  quantity,  only  to  be  coin 
ed  annually  to  prevent  the  ill  consequences  of  too  great  a  quantity  to 
be  poured  in  at  once,  at  the  will  and  pleasure  of  the  patentees ;  no  pro 
vision  was  made  for  the  goodness  and  fineness  of  the  copper,  no  comp 
troller  appointed  to  inspect  the  copper  in  bars  and  fillets,  before  coin 
ed,  and  take  constant  assays  of  the  money  when  coined,  and  the  power 
of  issuing  not  limited  to  such  as  would  voluntarily  accept  the  same ; 
but,  by  the  patent  granted  to  John  Knox,  the  money  coined  by  vir 
tue  of  that  patent  is  made  and  declared  to  be  the  current  coin  of  the 
kingdom  of  Ireland,  and  a  pound-weight  of  copper  was  allowed  to  be 
coined  into  two  shillings  and  eightpence,  and  whatever  quantity 
should  be  coined,  a  rent  of  161.  per  annum  only  was  reserved  to  the 
crown,  and  700  tons  of  copper  were  computed  to  be  coined  within 
the  twenty-one  years,  without  any  complaint. 

The  term  granted  to  Mr  Wood  for  coining  copper  money,  is  for 
fourteen  years  only,  the  quantity  for  the  whole  term  limited  to  360 
tons,  100  tons  only  to  be  issued  within  one  year,  and  20  tons  each 
year,  for  the  thirteen  remaining  years ;  a  comptroller  is  appointed 
by  the  authority  of  the  crown,  to  inspect,  comptroll,  and  assay  the 
copper,  as  well  not  coined  as  coined  ;  the  copper  to  be  fine  British 
copper,  cast  into  bars  or  fillets,  which,  when  heated  red  hot,  would 
spread  thin  under  the  hammer ;  a  pound  weight  of  copper  to  be 
coined  into  two  shillings  and  sixpence,  and  without  any  compulsion 
or  currency  enforced,  to  be  received  by  such  only  as  would  volunta 
rily  and  wilfully  accept  the  same  ;  a  rent  of  800/.  per  annum  is  re- 
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served  to  your  Majesty,  and  200/.  per  annum  to  your  Majesty's  clerk 
comptroller,,  to  be  paid  annually  by  the  patentee,  for  the  full  term  of 
the  fourteen  years,  which,  for  thirteen  years,  when  twenty  tons  of 
copper  only  are  coined,  is  not  inconsiderable ;  these  great  and  essen 
tial  differences  in  the  several  patents  that  have  been  granted  for  coin 
ing  copper  money  for  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  seemed  sufficiently  to 
justify  the  care  and  caution  that  was  used  in  granting  the  letters- 
patent  to  Mr  Wood. 

It  has  been  farther  represented  to  your  Majesty,  that  these  let 
ters-patent  were  obtained  by  Mr  Wood  in  a  clandestine  and  unpre 
cedented  manner,  and  by  gross  misrepresentations  of  the  state  of  the 
kingdom  of  Ireland.  Upon  inquiring  into  this  fact,  it  appears,  that 
the  petition  of  Mr  Wood  for  obtaining  this  coinage  was  presented  to 
your  Majesty  at  the  time  that  several  other  petitions  and  supplica 
tions  were  made  to  your  Majesty,  for  the  same  purpose,  by  sundry 
persons  well  acquainted  and  conversant  with  the  affairs  of  Ireland, 
setting  forth  the  great  want  of  small  money  and  change  in  all  the 
common  and  lower  parts  of  traffic  and  business  throughout  the  king 
dom,  and  the  terms  of  Mr  Wood's  petition  seeming  to  your  Majesty 
most  reasonable,  thereupon  a  draught  of  warrant  directing  a  grant' 
of  such  coinage  to  be  made  to  Mr  Wood,  was  referred  to  your  Ma-  'M?~ 
jesty's  then  Attorney  and  Solicitor-general  of  England,  to  consider  ~t 
and  report  their  opinion  to  your  Majesty;  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  as  the 
Committee  is  informed,  was  consulted  in  all  the  steps  of  settling  and 
adjusting  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  patent ;  and  after  mature 
deliberation,  your  Majesty's  warrant  was  signed,  directing  an  inden 
ture  in  such  manner  as  is  practised  in  your  Majesty's  mint  in  the 
Tower  of  London,  for  the  coining  of  gold  and  silver  moneys,  to  pass 
the  Great  Seal  of  Great  Britain,  which  was  carried  through  all  the 
usual  forms  and  offices  without  haste  or  precipitation;  that  the  Com 
mittee  cannot  discover  the  least  pretence  to  say,  this  patent  was 
passed  or  obtained  in  a  clandestine  or  unprecedented  manner,  unless 
it  is  to  be  understood,  that  your  Majesty's  granting  a  liberty  of 
coining  copper  money  for  Ireland,  under  the  Great  Seal  of  Great 
Britain,  wi^l^utjgfercing-^  thereofto  the  principal 

officers  of  Ireland,   is  the  ^rievance_a^ jtms^^^^n^i^^ej"^^ 
Upon  this  head,  it  musTbe  admitted,  that  letters-patent  under  the 
Great  Seal  of  Great  Britain,  for  coining  copper  money  for  Ireland, 
are  legal  and  obligatory,  a  just  and  reasonable  exercise  of  your  Ma 
jesty's  royal  prerogative,  and  in  no  manner  derogatory,  or  invasive, 
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of  any  liberties  or  privileges  of  your  subjects  of  Ireland.  When  any 
matter  or  thing  is  transacting  that  concerns  or  may  affect  your  king 
dom  of  Ireland,  if  your  Majesty  has  any  doubts  concerning  the  same, 
or  sees  just  cause  for  considering  your  officers  of  Ireland,  your  Ma 
jesty  is  frequently  pleased  to  refer  such  considerations  to  your  chief 
governors  of  Ireland ;  but  the  Lords  of  the  Committee  hope  it  will 
not  be  asserted,  that  any  legal  orders  or  resolutions  of  your  Majesty 
can  or  ought  to  be  called  in  question  or  invalidated,  because  the  ad 
vice  or  consent  of  your  chief  governors  of  that  kingdom  was  not  pre 
viously  had  upon  them.  The  precedents  are  many,  wherein  cases  of 
great  importance  to  Ireland,  and  that  immediately  affected  the  in 
terests  of  that  kingdom,  warrants,  orders,  and  directions,  by  the  au 
thority  of  your  Majesty  and  your  royal  predecessors,  have  been  is 
sued  under  the  royal  sign  manual,  without  any  previous  reference,  or 
advice  of  your  officers  of  Ireland,  which  have  always  had  their  due 
force,  and  have  been  punctually  complied  with  and  obeyed.  And  as 
it  cannot  be  disputed  but  this  patent  might  legally  and  properly  pass 
under  the  Great  Seal  of  Great  Britain,  so  their  Lordships  cannot 
find  any  precedents  or  references  to  the  officers  of  Ireland,  of  what 
passed  under  the  Great  Seal  of  England ;  on  the  contrary,  there  are 
precedents  of  patents  passed  under  the  Great  Seal  of  Ireland,  where 
in  all  the  previous  steps  the  references  were  made  to  the  officers  of 
England. 

By  the  misrepresentation  of  the  state  of  Ireland,  in  order  to  ob 
tain  this  patent,  it  is  presumed,  is  meant,  that  the  information  given 
to  your  Majesty  of  the  great  want  of  small  money,  to  make  small 
payments,  was  groundless,  and  that  there  is  no  such  want  of  small 
money.  The  Lords  of  the  Committee  inquired  very  particularly  into 
this  article,  and  Mr  Wood  produces  several  witnesses  that  directly 
asserted  the  great  want  of  small  money  for  change,  and  the  great 
damage  that  retailers  and  manufacturers  suffered  for  the  want  of 
such  copper  money.  Evidence  was  given,  that  considerable  manu 
facturers  have  been  obliged  to  give  tallies,  or  tokens  in  cards,  to  their 
workmen,  for  want  of  small  money,  signed  upon  the  back,  to  be  after 
wards  exchanged  for  larger  money :  That  a  premium  was  often  given 
to  obtain  small  money  for  necessary  occasions  :  Several  letters  from 
Ireland  to  correspondents  in  England  were  read,  complaining  of  the 
want  of  copper  money,  and  expressing  the  great  demand  there  was 
for  this  money. 

The  great  want  of  small  money  was  farther  proved  by  the  com- 
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mon  use  of(rapb/a.  counterfeit  coin,  of  such  base  metal,  that  what 
passes  for  a^iallpenny,  is  not  worth  half  a  farthing;  which  raps  ap 
peared  to  have  obtained  a  currency  out  of  necessity,  and  for  want  of 
better  small  money  to  make  change  with ;  and,  by  the  best  accounts, 
the  Lords  of  the  Committee  have  reason  to  believe,  that  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  that  there  is  a  real  want  of  small  money  in  Ireland,  which 
seems  to  be  so  far  admitted  on  all  hands,  that  there  does  not  ap 
pear  to  have  been  any  misrepresentation  of  the  state  of  Ireland  in 
this  respect. 

In  the  second  address  from  the  House  of  Commons  to  your  Ma 
jesty,  they  most  humbly  beseech  your  Majesty,  that  you  will  be  gra 
ciously  pleased  to  give  directions  to  the  several  officers  intrusted  with 
the  receipt  of  your  Majesty's  revenue,  that  they  do  not,  on  any  pre 
tence  whatsoever,  receive  or  utter  such  halfpence  or  farthings ;  and 
Mr  Wood,  in  his  petition  to  your  Majesty,  complains,  that  the  of 
ficers  of  your  Majesty's  revenue  had  already  given  such  orders  to  all 
the  inferior  officers  not  to  receive  any  of  this  coin. 

Your  Majesty,  by  your  patent  under  the  Great  Seal  of  Great  Bri 
tain,  wills,  requires,  and  commands  your  "  lieutenant,  deputy,  or 
other  chief  governor  or  governors  of  your  kingdom  of  Ireland,  and 
all  other  officers  and  ministers  of  your  Majesty,  your  heirs  and  suc 
cessors,  in  England,  Ireland,  or  elsewhere,  to  be  aiding  and  assist 
ing  to  the  said  William  Wood,  his  executors,  &c.  in  the  execution  of 
all  or  any  the  powers,  authorities,  directions,  matters,  or  things,  to 
be  executed  by  him  or  them,  or  for  his  or  their  benefit  and  advan 
tage,  by  virtue,  and  in  pursuance  of  the  said  indentures,  in  all  things 
as  becometh,"  &c.  And  if  the  officers  of  the  revenue  have,  upon 
their  own  authority,  given  any  orders,  directions,  significations,  or 
intimations,  to  hinder  or  obstruct  the  receiving  and  uttering  the 
copper  money  coined  and  imported,  pursuant  to  your  Majesty's  let 
ters-patent,  this  cannot  but  be  looked  upon  as  a  very  extraordinary 
proceeding. 

In  another  paragraph  of  the  patent  your  Majesty  has  covenanted 
and  granted  unto  the  said  William  Wood,  his  executors,  &c.  "  That 
upon  performance  of  covenants,  on  his  and  their  parts,  he  and  they 
shall  peaceably,  and  quietly,  have,  hold,  and  enjoy  all  the  powers, 
authorities,  privileges,  licences,  profits,  advantages,  and  all  other 
matters  and  things  thereby  granted,  without  any  let,  suit,  trouble, 
molestation,  or  denial  of  your  Majesty,  your  heirs  or  successors,  or 
of  or  by  any  of  your  or  their  officers  or  ministers,  or  any  person  or 
persons,"  &c.  This  being  so  expressly  granted  and  covenanted  by 
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your  Majesty,  and  there  appearing  no  failure,  non-performance,  or 
breach  of  covenants,  on  the  part  of  the  patentee,  the  Lords  of  the 
Committee  cannot  advise  your  Majesty  to  give  directions  to  the  of 
ficers  of  the  revenue,  not  to  receive  or  utter  any  of  the  said  copper 
halfpence  or  farthings,  as  has  been  desired. 

Mr  Wood  having  been  heard  by  his  counsel,  produced  his  several 
witnesses ;  all  the  papers  and  precedents,  which  he  thought  mate 
rial,  having  been  read  and  considered ;  and  having,  as  he  conceived, 
fully  vindicated  both  the  patent,  and  the  execution  thereof:  For  his 
farther  justification,  and  to  clear  himself  from  the  imputation  of  at 
tempting  to  make  to  himself  any  unreasonable  profit  or  advantage, 
and  to  enrich  himself  at  the  expense  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  by 
endeavouring  to  impose  upon  them,  and  utter  a  greater  quantity  of 
copper  money  than  the  necessary  occasions  of  the  people  shall  re 
quire,  and  can  easily  take  off,  delivered  a  proposal  in  writing,  signed 
by  himself,  which  is  hereunto  annexed ;  and  Mr  Wood  having,  by 
the  said  letters-patent,  "  covenanted,  granted,  and  promised  to,  and 
with  your  Majesty,  your  heirs  and  successors,  that  he  shall  and  will, 
from  time  to  time,  in  the  making  of  the  said  copper  farthings  and 
halfpence  in  England,  and  in  transporting  the  same  from  time  to 
time  in  Ireland,  and  in  uttering,  vending,  disposing,  and  dispersing 
the  same  there,  and  in  all  his  doings  and  accounts  concerning  the 
same,  submit  himself  to  the  inspection,  examination,  order,  and  comp- 
trol  of  your  Majesty  and  your  commissioners  of  the  treasury,  or 
high-treasurer,  for  the  time  being ;"  the  Lords  of  the  Committee  are 
of  opinion,  that  your  Majesty,  upon  this  voluntary  offer  and  proposal 
of  Mr  Wood,  may  give  proper  orders  and  directions  for  the  due  exe 
cution  and  performance  of  such  parts  of  the  said  proposal,  as  shall  be 
judged  most  for  the  interest  and  accommodation  of  your  subjects  of 
Ireland :  In  the  meantime,  it  not  appearing  to  their  Lordships  that 
Mr  Wood  has  done  or  committed  any  act  or  deed,  that  may  tend  to 
invalidate,  or  make  void  his  letters-patent,  or  to  forfeit  the  privileges 
and  advantages  thereby  granted  to  him  by  your  Majesty,  it  is  but 
just  and  reasonable,  that  your  Majesty  should  immediately  send  or 
ders  to  your  commissioners  of  the  revenue,  and  all  other  your  officers 
in  Ireland,  to  revoke  all  orders,  directions,  significations,  or  intima 
tions  whatsoever,  that  may  have  been  given  by  them,  or  any  of  them, 
to  hinder  or  obstruct  the  receiving  and  uttering  this  copper  money, 
and  that  the  halfpence  and  farthings  already  coined  by  Mr  Wood, 
amounting  to  about  1700/.,  and  such  farther  quantity  as  shall  make 
up  the  said  17,000/.  to  40,000/.,  "  be  suffered  and  permitted,  with- 
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out  any  let,  suit,  trouble,  molestation,  or  denial  of  any  of  your  Ma 
jesty's  officers  or  ministers  whatsoever,  to  pass,  and  be  received  as 
current  money  by  such  as  shall  be  willing  to  receive  the  same."  At 
the  same  time,  it  may  be  advisable  for  your  Majesty  to  give  the  pro 
per  orders,  that  Mr  Wood  shall  not  coin,  import  into  Ireland,  utter, 
or  dispose  of  any  more  copper  halfpence  or  farthings,  than  to  the 
amount  of  40,000/.,  according  to  his  own  proposal,  without  your  Ma 
jesty's  special  licence  or  authority,  to  be  had  for  that  purpose ;  and 
if  your  Majesty  shall  be  pleased  to  order,  that  Mr  Wood's  proposal, 
delivered  to  the  Lords  of  the  Committee,  shall  be  transmitted  to  your 
Majesty's  chief  governor,  deputies,  or  other  your  ministers  or  officers 
in  Ireland,  it  will  give  them  a  proper  opportunity  to  consider,  whe 
ther,  after  the  reduction  of  360  tons  of  copper,  being  in  value 
100,000/.,  to  142  tons,  17  hundred,  16  pounds,  being  in  value 
40,000/.  only,  anything  can  be  done  for  the  farther  satisfaction  of 
the  people  of  Ireland. 
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SOME  OBSERVATIONS  ON  A  PAPER,  CALLED,  THE  REPORT  OF 
THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  MOST  HONOURABLE  THE  PRIVY- 
COUNCIL  IN  ENGLAND,  RELATING  TO  WOOD^S  HALFPENCE. 


TO  THE  NOBILITY  AND  GENTRY  OF  THE  KINGDOM 
OF  IRELAND. 

August  25th,  1724. 

HAVING  already  written  two  letters  to  the  people  of 
my  own  level  and  condition,  and  having  now  very  press 
ing  occasion  for  writing  a  third,  I  thought  I  could  not 
more  properly  address  it  than  to  your  lordships  and 
worships. 

The  occasion  is  this.  A  printed  paper  was  sent  to 
me  on  the  18th  instant,  entitled,  "  A  Report  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Lords  of  his  Majesty's  Most  Honour 
able  Privy-Council  in  England,  relating  to  Mr  Wood's 
Halfpence  and  Farthings."  There  is  no  mention  made 
where  the  paper  was  printed,  but  I  suppose  it  to  have 
been  in  Dublin  ;  and  I  have  been  told,  that  the  copy  did 
not  come  over  in  the  Gazette,  but  in  the  London  Jour 
nal,  or  some  other  print  of  no  authority  or  consequence. 
And,  for  anything  that  legally  appears  to  the  con 
trary,  it  may  be  a  contrivance  to  fright  us  ;  or  a  project 
of  some  printer,  who  has  a  mind  to  make  a  penny  by 
publishing  something  upon  a  subject  which  now  em 
ploys  all  our  thoughts  in  this  kingdom.  Mr  Wood,  in 
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publishing  this  paper,  would  insinuate  to  the  world,  as 
if  the  Committee  had  a  greater  concern  for  his  credit, 
and  private  emolument,  than  for  the  honour  of  the  Privy- 
council  and  both  Houses  of  Parliament  here,  and  for 
the  quiet  and  welfare  of  this  whole  kingdom  ;  for  it 
seems  intended  as  a  vindication  of  Mr  Wood,  not  with 
out  several  severe  reflections  on  the  Houses  of  Lords 
and  Commons  of  Ireland. 

The  whole  is  indeed  written  with  the  turn  and  air  of 
a  pamphlet ;  as  if  it  were  a  dispute  between  William 
Wood  on  the  one  part,  and  the  Lords  Justices,  Privy- 
council,  and  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  on  the  other ; 
the  design  of  it  being  to  clear  William  Wood,  and  to 
charge  the  other  side  with  casting  rash  and  groundless 
aspersions  upon  him. 

But,  if  it  be  really  what  the  title  imports,  Mr  Wood 
has  treated  the  Committee  with  great  rudeness,  by  pub 
lishing  an  act  of  theirs  in  so  unbecoming  a  manner, 
without  their  leave,  and  before  it  was  communicated  to 
the  government  and  Privy- council  of  Ireland,  to  whom 
the  Committee  advised  that  it  should  be  transmitted. 
But,  with  all  deference  be  it  spoken,  I  do  not  conceive 
that  a  Report  of  a  Committee  of  the  Council  in  England 
is  hitherto  a  law  in  either  kingdom ;  and,  until  any  point 
is  determined  to  be  a  law,  it  remains  disputable  by  every 
subject. 

This,  may  it  please  your  lordships  and  worships,  may 
seem  a  strange  way  of  discoursing  in  an  illiterate  shop 
keeper.  I  have  endeavoured  (although  without  the  help 
of  books)  to  improve  that  small  portion  of  reason  God 
has  been  pleased  to  give  me  ;  and  when  reason  plainly 
appears  before  me,  I  cannot  turn  away  my  head  from  it. 
Thus,  for  instance,  if  any  lawyer  should  tell  me  that 
VOL.  vi.  2!  c 
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such  a  point  were  law,  from  which  many  gross  palpable 
absurdities  must  follow,  I  would  not,  I  could  not,  be 
lieve  him.  If  Sir  Edward  Coke  should  positively  assert 
(which  he  nowhere  does,  but  the  direct  contrary)  "  that 
a  limited  prince  could,  by  his  prerogative,  oblige  his  sub 
jects  to  take  half  an  ounce  of  lead,  stamped  with  his 
image,  for  twenty  shillings  in  gold,"  I  should  swear  he 
was  deceived,  or  a  deceiver  ;  because  a  power  like  that 
would  leave  the  whole  lives  and  fortunes  of  the  people 
entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  monarch  ;  yet  this  in  effect 
is  what  Wood  has  advanced  in  some  of  his  papers,  and 
what  suspicious  people  may  possibly  apprehend  from 
some  passages  in  that  which  is  called  the  Report. 

That  paper  mentions  such  persons  to  have  been  ex 
amined,  who  were  desirous  and  willing  to  be  heard  upon 
this  subject.  I  am  told  they  were  four  in  all — Coleby, 
Brown,  Mr  Finley  the  banker,  and  one  more,  whose 
name  I  know  not.  The  first  of  these  was  tried  for  rob 
bing  the  Treasury  in  Ireland  ;  and,  though  he  was  ac 
quitted  for  want  of  legal  proof,  yet  every  person  in  the 
Court  believed  him  to  be  guilty.  The  second  was  tried 
for  a  rape,  and  stands  recorded  in  the  votes  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  for  endeavouring,  by  perjury  and  suborna 
tion,  to  take  away  the  life  of  John  Bingham,  Esq. 

But,  since  I  have  gone  so  far  as  to  mention  particu 
lar  persons,  it  may  be  some  satisfaction  to  know  who  is 
this  Wood  himself,  that  has  the  honour  to  have  a  whole 
kingdom  at  his  mercy  for  almost  two  years  together.  I 
find  he  is  in  the  patent  entitled  esquire,  although  he 
were  understood  to  be  only  a  hardware-man,  and  so  I 
have  been  bold  to  call  him  in  my  former  letters ;  how 
ever  a  'squire  he  is,  not  only  by  virtue  of  his  patent,  but 
by  having  been  a  collector  in  Shropshire  ;  where,  pre 
tending  to  have  been  robbed,  and  suing  the  county,  he 
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was  cast,  and,  for  the  infamy  of  the  fact,  lost  his  em 
ployment. 

I  have  heard  another  story  of  this  'Squire  Wood, 
from  a  very  honourable  lady,  that  one  Hamilton  told 
her.  Hamilton  was  sent  for,  six  years  ago,  by  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  to  try  the  coinage  of  four  men,  who  then  soli 
cited  a  patent  for  coming  halfpence  for  Ireland ;  their 
names  were  Wood,  Costor,  Eliston,  and  Parker.  Parker 
made  the  fairest  offer,  and  Wood  the  worst ;  for  his  coin 
were  three  halfpence  in  a  pound  weight  less  value  than 
the  other.  By  which  it  is  plain,  with  what  intentions 
he  solicited  his  patent ;  but  not  so  plain  how  he  ob 
tained  it. 

It  is  alleged  in  the  said  paper,  called  the  Report, 
"  that  upon  repeated  orders  from  a  secretary  of  state, 
for  sending  over  such  papers  and  witnesses  as  should  be 
thought  proper  to  support  the  objections  made  against 
the  patent  by  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  the  Lord- 
lieutenant  represented  the  great  difficulty  he  found 
himself  in,  to  comply  with  these  orders :  that  none  of 
the  principal  members  of  both  Houses,  who  were  in  the 
King's  service  or  council,  would  take  upon  them  to  ad 
vise,  how  any  material,  person,  or  papers,  might  be  sent 
over  on  this  occasion,"  &c.  And  this  is  often  repeated, 
and  represented  as  a  proceeding  that  seems  very  extra 
ordinary  ;  and  that  in  a  matter  which  had  raised  so 
great  a  clamour  in  Ireland,  no  one  person  could  be  pre 
vailed  upon  to  come  over  from  Ireland  in  support  of  the 
united  sense  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  in  Ireland ; 
especially,  that  the  chief  difficulty  should  arise  from  a 
general  apprehension  of  a  miscarriage,  in  an  inquiry  be 
fore  his  Majesty,  or  in  a  proceeding  by  due  course  of 
law,  in  a  case  where  both  Houses  of  Parliament  had  de- 
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clared  themselves  so  fully  convinced,  and  satisfied  upon 
evidence  and  examinations  taken  in  the  most  solemn 
manner. 

How  shall  I,  a  poor  ignorant  shopkeeper,  utterly  un 
skilled  in  law,  be  able  to  answer  so  weighty  an  objec 
tion  ?  I  will  try  what  can  be  done  by  plain  reason,  un 
assisted  by  art,  cunning,  or  eloquence. 

In  my  humble  opinion,  the  committee  of  council  has 
already  prejudged  the  whole  case,  by  calling  the  united 
sense  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  in  Ireland  "  a  uni 
versal  clamour."  Here  the  addresses  of  the  Lords  and 
Commons  of  Ireland,  against  a  ruinous  destructive  pro- 
'•  ject  of  an  obscure  single  undertaker,  is  called  "a  cla 
mour.".  I  desire  to  know,  how  such  a  style  jyoujd.  be. 
resented  in  England  from  a  committee  of  council  there 
to  a  Parliament ;  and  how  many  impeachments  would 
follow  upon  it  ?  But  supposing  the  appellation  to  be 
proper,  I  never  heard  of  a  wise  minister  who  despised 
the  universal  clamour  of  a  people  ;  and  if  that  clamour 
can  be  quieted  by  disappointing  the  fraudulent  practice 
of  a  single  person,  the  purchase  is  not  exorbitant. 

But,  in  answer  to  this  objection :  First,  it  is  manifest, 
that  if  this  coinage  had  been  in  Ireland,  with  such  limi 
tations  as  have  been  formerly  specified  in  other  patents, 
and  granted  to  persons  of  this  kingdom,  or  even  of  Eng 
land,  able  to  give  sufficient  security,  few  or  no  inconve 
niences  could  have  happened  which  might  not  have  been 
immediately  remedied.  As  to  Mr  Knox's  patent,  men 
tioned  in  the  Report,  security  was  given  into  the  ex 
chequer,  that  the  patentee  should,  upon  all  demands,  be 
obliged  to  receive  his  halfpence,  back,  and  pay  gold  or 
silver  in  exchange  for  them.!  .And  Mr  Moor  (to  whom, 
I  suppose,  that  patent  was  made  over)  was,  in  1694, 
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forced  to  leave  off  coining  before  the  end  of  that  year,  by 
the  great  crowds  of  people  continually  offering  to  return 
his  coinage  upon  him.     In  1698  he  coined  again,  and 
was  forced  to  give  over  for  the  same  reason.     This  en 
tirely  alters  the  case  ;  for  there  is  no  such  condition  in 
Wood's  patent ;  which  condition  was  worth  a  hundred 
times-  all  other  limitations  whatsoever. 
/Put  the  case,  that  the  two  Houses  of  Lords  and  Com 
mons  of  England,  and  the  Privy-council  there,  should 
address  his  Majesty  to  recall  a  patent^xffom  whence  they 
apprehend  the  most  ruinous  consequences  to  the  whole 
kingdom ;   and,  to  make  it  stronger,  if  possible,  that 
the  whole  nation,  almost  to  a  man,  should  thereupon 
discover  "  the  most  dismal  apprehensions,"  as  Mr  Wood 
styles  them  ^/faould  his  Majesty  debate  half  an  hour 
what  he  had  to  do  ?  Would  any  minister  dare  to  advise 
him  against  recalling  such  a  patent  ?  Or  would  the  mat 
ter  be  referred  to  the  Privy-Council,  or  to  Westminster- 
hall  ;    the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  plaintiffs,  and 
William  Wood  defendant  ?    And  is  there  even  the 
smallest  difference  between  the  two  cases  ? 

Were  not  the  people  of  Ireland  born  as  free  as  those 
of  England  ?  How  have  they  forfeited  their  freedom  ? 
Is  not  their  Parliament  as  fair  a  representative  of  the  < 
people  as  that  of  England  ?  And  has  not  their  Privy- 
council  as  great,  or  a  greater  share  in  the  administra 
tion  of  public  affairs  ?  Are  not  they  subjects  of  the 
same  King  ?  Does  not  the  same  sun  shine  upon  them  ? 
And  have  they  not  the  same  God  for  their  protector  ? 
Am  I  a  freeman  in  England,  and  do  Ibecome  a  slave  in  \ 
six  hours  by  crossing  the  Channel  ^^No  wonder,  then, 
if  the  boldest  persons  were  cautious  to  interpose  in  a 
matter  already  determined  by  the  whole  voice  of  the  na- 
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tion,  or  to  presume  to  represent  the  representatives  of 
the  kingdom  :  and  were  justly  apprehensive  of  meeting 
such  a  treatment  as  they  would  deserve  at  the  next  ses 
sion.  It  would  seem  very  extraordinary,  if  any  inferior 
court  in  England  should  take  a  great  matter  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  high  court  of  Parliament  during  a  proro 
gation,  and  decide  it  against  the  opinion  of  both  Houses. 

It  happens,  however,  that  although  no  persons  were 
so  bold  as  to  go  over  as  evidences,  to  prove  the  truth  of 
the  objections  made  against  this  patent  by  the  high 
court  of  Parliament  here,  yet  these  objections  stand 
good,  notwithstanding  the  answers  made  by  Mr  Wood 
and  his  counsel. 

The  Report  says,  "  that  upon  an  assay  made  of  the 
fineness,  weight,  and  value  of  this  copper,  it  exceeded  in 
every  article."  This  is  possible  enough  in  the  pieces  upon 
which  the  assay  was  made ;  but  Wood  must  have  failed 
very  much  in  point  of  dexterity,  if  he  had  not  taken 
care  to  provide  a  sufficient  quantity  of  such  halfpence 
as  would  bear  the  trial ;  which  he  was  able  to  do,  al 
though  they  were  taken  out  of  several  parcels  ;  since  it 
it  is  now  plain,  that  the  bias  of  favour  has  been  wholly 
on  his  side. 

But  what  need  is  there  of  disputing,  when  we  have  a 
positive  demonstration  of  Wood's  fraudulent  practices 
in  this  point  ?  I  have  seen  a  large  quantity  of  these 
halfpence  weighed  by  a  very  skilful  person,  which  were 
of  four  different  kinds,  three  of  them  considerably  un 
der  weight.  I  have  now  before  me  an  exact  computa 
tion  of  the  difference  of  weight  between  these  four  sorts ; 
by  which  it  appears,  that  the  fourth  sort,  or  the  lightest, 
differs  from  the  first  to  a  degree,  that,  in  the  coinage  of 
three  hundred  and  sixty  tons  of  copper,  the  patentee  will 
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be  a  gainer,  only  by  that  difference,  of  twenty-four  thou 
sand  four  hundred  and  ninety-four  pounds ;  and,  in  the 
whole,  the  public  will  be  a  loser  of  eighty-two  thousand 
one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  pounds  sixteen  shillings, 
even  supposing  the  metal  in  point  of  goodness  to  answer 
Wood's  contract,  and  the  assay  that  has  been  made, 
which  it  infallibly  does  not.  For  this  point  has  like 
wise  been  inquired  into  by  very  experienced  men  ;  who, 
upon  several  trials  on  many  of  these  halfpence,  have  found 
them  to  be  at  least  one-fourth  part  below  the  real  value, 
not  including  the  raps  or  counterfeits  that  he  or  his  accom 
plices  have  already  made  of  his  own  coin,  and  scattered 
about.  Now,  the  coinage  of  three  hundred  and  sixty  tons 
of  copper,  coined  by  the  weight  of  the  fourth  or  lightest 
sort  of  his  halfpence,  will  amount  to  one  hundred  twenty- 
two  thousand  four  hundred  eighty-eight  pounds,  sixteen 
shillings  ;  and  if  we  subtract  a  fourth  part  of  the  real 
value,  by  the  base  mixture  in  the  metal,  we  must  add  to 
the  public  loss  one  fourth  part  to  be  subtracted  from  the 
intrinsic  value  of  the  copper  ;  which  in  three  hundred 
and  sixty  tons  amount  to  ten  thousand  and  eighty 
pounds ;  and  this,  added  to  the  former  sum  of  eighty- 
two  thousand  one  hundred  sixty- eight  pounds,  sixteen 
shillings,  will  make  in  all  ninety-two  thousand  two  hun 
dred  forty-eight  pounds  loss  to  the  public  :  besides  the 
raps  or  counterfeits  that  he  may  at  any  time  hereafter 
think  fit  to  coin.  Nor  do  I  know  whether  he  reckons 
the  dross  exclusive  or  inclusive,  with  his  three  hundred 
and  sixty  tons  of  copper,  which,  however,  will  make  a 
very  considerable  difference  in  the  account. 

You  will  here  please  to  observe,  that  the  profit  al 
lowed  to  Wood  by  the  patent,  is  twelvepence  out  of 
every  pound  of  copper  valued  at  one  shilling  and  six- 
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pence ;  whereas  fivepence  only  is  allowed  for  coinage  of 
a  pound  weight  for  the  English  halfpence ;  and  this  dif 
ference  is  almost  twenty-five  per  cent,  which  is  double 
to  the  highest  exchange  of  money,  even  under  all  the 
additional  pressures  and  obstructions  to  trade  that  this 
unhappy  kingdom  lies  at  present.  This  one  circum 
stance,  in  the  coinage  of  three  hundred  and  sixty  tons 
of  copper,  makes  a  difference  of  twenty- seven  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  twenty  pounds,  between  English  and 
Irish  halfpence,  even  allowing  those  of  Wood  to  be  all 
of  the  heaviest  sort. 

It  is  likewise  to  be  considered,  that  of  every  halfpenny 
in  a  pound  weight,  exceeding  the.  number  directed  by 
the  patent,  Wood  will  be  a  gainer  in  the  coinage  of 
three  hundred  and  sixty  tons  of  copper,  sixteen  hundred 
and  eighty  pounds  profit  more  than  the  patent  allows 
him  ;  out  of  which  he  may  afford  to  make  his  comptrol 
lers  easy  upon  that  article. 

As  to  what  is  alleged,  that  these  halfpence  far  exceed 
the  like  coinage  for  Ireland  in  the  reigns  of  his  Majes 
ty's  predecessors,  there  cannot  well  be  a  more  exception 
able  way  of  arguing,  although  the  fact  were  true ;  which, 
however,  is  altogether  mistaken;  not  by  any  fault  in 
the  Committee,  but  by  the  fraud  and  imposition  of  Wood, 
who  certainly  produced  the  worst  patterns  he  could  find ; 
such  as  were  coined  in  small  numbers  by  permissions  to 
private  men,  as  butchers'  halfpence,  black  dogs,  and 
others  the  like ;  or  perhaps  the  small  St  Patrick's  coin, 
which  passes  now  for  a  farthing,  or  at  best  some  of  the 
smallest  raps  of  the  latest  kind.  For  I  have  now  by  me 
halfpence  coined  in  the  year  1680,  by  virtue  of  the  pa 
tent  granted  to  my  Lord  Dartmouth,  which  was  re 
newed  to  Knox,  and  they  are  heavier  by  a  ninth  part 
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than  those  of  Wood,  and  of  much  better  metal ;  and  the 
great  St  Patrick's  halfpence  are  yet  larger  than  either. 

But  what  is  all  this  to  the  present  debate  ?  If,  under 
the  various  exigencies  of  former  times,  by  wars,  rebel 
lions,  and  insurrections,  the  Kings  of  England  were 
sometimes  forced  to  pay  their  armies  here  with  mixed 
or  base  money,  God  forbid  that  the  necessities  of  turbu 
lent  times  should  be  a  precedent  for  times  of  peace,  and 
order,  and  settlement. 

In  the  patent  above  mentioned,  granted  to  Lord  Dart 
mouth  in  the  reign  of  King  Charles  the  Second,  and  re 
newed  to  Knox,  the  securities  given  into  the  exchequer, 
obliging  the  patentee  to  receive  his  money  back  upon 
every  demand,  were  an  effectual  remedy  against  all  in 
conveniences  :  and  the  copper  was  coined  in  our  own 
kingdom ;  so  that  we  were  in  no  danger  to  purchase  it 
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with  the  loss  of  all  our  silver  and  gold  carried  over  to 
another,  nor  to  be  at  the  trouble  of  going  to  England  for 
the  redressing  of  any  abuse. 

That  the  Kings  of  England  have  exercised  their  pre 
rogative  of  coining  copper  for  Ireland,  and  for  England, 
is  not  the  present  question  :  but,  to  speak  in  the  style  of 
the  Report,  it  would  seem  a  little  extraordinary,  sup 
posing  a  King  should  think  fit  to  exercise  his  preroga 
tive  by  coining  copper  in  Ireland,  to  be  current  in  Eng 
land,  without  referring  it  to  his  officers  in  that  kingdom, 
to  be  informed  whether  the  grant  were  reasonable,  and 
whether  the  people  desired  it  or  not,  and  without  regard 
to  the  addresses  of  his  Parliament  against  it.  God  for 
bid  that  so  mean  a  man  as  I  should  meddle  with  the 
King's  prerogative ;  but  I  have  heard  very  wise  men  say, 
"  that  the  King's  prerogative  is  bounded  and  limited  by 
the  good  and  welfare  of  his  people."  I  desire  to  know, 
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whether  it  be  not  understood  and  avowed,  that  the  good 
of  Ireland  was  intended  by  this  patent  ?  But  Ireland  is 
not  consulted  at  all  in  the  matter  ;  and,  as  soon  as  Ire 
land  is  informed  of  it,  they  declare  against  it :  the  two 
Houses  of  Parliament  and  the  Privy-council  address  his 
Majesty  upon  the  mischiefs  apprehended  by  such  a  pa 
tent  ;  the  Privy-council  in  England  take  the  matter  out 
of  the  Parliament's  cognizance  ;  the  good  of  the  king 
dom  is  dropped;  and  it  is  now  determined,  that  Mr  Wood 
shallhave  the  power  of  ruining  a  whole  nation  for  his 
private  advantage. 

I  never  can  suppose,  that  such  patents  as  these  were 
originally  granted  with  a  view  of  being  a  job  for  the  in 
terest  of  a  particular  person,  to  the  damage  of  the  pub 
lic.  Whatever  profit  must  arise  to  the  patentee,  was 
surely  meant,  at  best,  but  as  a  secondary  motive  ;  and 
since  somebody  must  be  a  gainer,  the  choice  of  the  per 
son  was  made  either  by  favour,  or  something  else,  or  by 
the  pretence  of  merit  and  honesty.  This  argument  re 
turns  so  often  and  strongly  into  my  head,  that  I  cannot 
forbear  frequently  repeating  it.  Surely  his  Majesty, 
when  he  consented  to  the  passing  of  this  patent,  con 
ceived  he  was  doing  an  act  of  grace  to  his  most  loyal  sub 
jects  of  Ireland,  without  any  regard  to  Mr  Wood,  far 
ther  than  as  an  instrument ;  but  the  people  of  Ireland 
think  this  patent  (intended,  no  doubt,  for  their  good)  to 
be  a  most  intolerable  grievance ;  and  therefore  Mr  Wood 
can  never  succeed,  without  an  open  avowal  that  his  pro 
fit  is  preferred,  not  only  before  the  interest,  but  the  very 
safety  and  being  of  a  great  kingdom  ;  and  a  kingdom 
distinguished  for  its  loyalty  perhaps  above  all  others 
upon  earth;  not  turned  from  its  duty  by  the  jurisdic^ 
tion  of  the  House  of  Lords  abolished  at  a  stroke,  by  the 
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hardships  of  the  act  of  navigation  newly  enforced,  by  all 
possible  obstructions  in  trade,  and  by  a  hundred  other 
instances,  enough  to  fill  this  paper  ;  nor  was  there  ever 
among  us  the  least  attempt  toward  an  insurrection  in 
favour  of  the  Pretender.  Therefore,  whatever  justice  a 
free  people  can  claim,  we  have  at  least  an  equal  title  to 
it  with  our  brethren  in  England  ;  and  whatever  grace  a 
good  prince  can  bestow  on  the  most  loyal  subjects,  we 
have  reason  to  expect  it.  Neither  has  this  kingdom  any 
way  deserved  to  be  sacrificed  to  one  single,  rapacious,  ob 
scure,  ignominious  projector. 

Among  other  clauses  mentioned  in  this  patent,  to 
shew  how  advantageous  it  is  to  Ireland,  there  is  one 
which  seems  to  be  of  a  singular  nature :  "  That  the 
patentee  shall  be  obliged,  during  his  term,  to  pay  eight 
hundred  pounds  a-year  to  the  crown,  and  two  hun 
dred  pounds  a-year  to  the  comptroller."  I  have  heard, 
indeed,  that  the  King's  council  do  always  consider,  in 
the  passing  of  a  patent,  whether  it  will  be  of  advantage 
to  the  crown  ;  but  I  have  likewise  heard,  that  it  is  at 
the  same  time  considered,  whether  passing  of  it  may  be 
injurious  to  any  other  persons,  or  bodies  politic.  How 
ever,  although  the  attorney  and  solicitor  be  servants  to 
the  King,  and  therefore  bound  to  consult  his  Majesty's 
interest ;  yet  I  am  under  some  doubt,  whether  eight 
hundred  pounds  a-year  to  the  crown  would  be  equivalent 
to  the  ruin  of  a  kingdom.  It  would  be  far  better  for  us 
to  have  paid  eight  thousand  pounds  a-year  into  his  Ma 
jesty's  coffers,  in  the  midst  of  all  our  taxes  (which,  in 
proportion,  are  greater  in  this  kingdom  than  ever  they 
were  in  England,  even  during  the  war)  than  purchase 
such  an  addition  to  the  revenue  at  the  price  of  our  ut 
ter  undoing. 
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But  here  it  is  plain,  that  fourteen  thousand  pounds 
are  to  be  paid  by  Wood,  only  as  a  small  circumstantial 
charge  for  the  purchase  of  his  patent.  What  were  his 
other  visible  costs  I  know  not,  and  what  were  his  latent, 
is  variously  conjectured  ;  but  he  must  be  surely  a  man 
of  some  wonderful  merit.  Has  he  saved  any  other  king 
dom  at  his  own  expense,  to  give  him  a  title  of  reimbur 
sing  himself  by  the  destruction  of  ours  ?  Has  he  disco 
vered  the  longitude  or  the  universal  medicine  ?  No  ;  but 
he  has  found  the  philosopher's  stone  after  a  new  manner, 
by  debasing  copper,  and  resolving  to  force  it  upon  us  for 
gold. 

When  the  two  Houses  represented  to  his  Majesty  that 
this  patent  to  Wood  was  obtained  in  a  clandestine  man 
ner,  surely  the  Committee  could  not  think  the  Parlia 
ment  would  insinuate,  that  it  had  not  passed  in  the  com 
mon  forms,  and  run  through  every  office  where  fees  and 
perquisites  were  due.  They  knew  very  well,  that  per 
sons  in  places  were  no  enemies  to  grants  ;  and  that  the 
officers  of  the  crown  could  not  be  kept  in  the  dark.  But 
the  late  Lord-lieutenant*  of  Ireland  affirmed  it  was  a 
secret  to  him ;  and  who  will  doubt  his  veracity,  especially 
when  he  swore  to  a  person  of  quality,  from  whom  I  had 
it,  "  that  Ireland  should  never  be  troubled  with  these 
halfpence  ?"  It  was  a  secret  to  the  people  of  Ireland, 
who  were  to  be  the  only  sufferers  ;  and  those  who  best 
knew  the  state  of  the  kingdom,  and  were  most 
advise  in  such  an  affair,  were  wholly  strangers 

It  is  allowed  by  the  Report,  that  this  patent  was  pass 
ed  without  the  knowledge  of  the  chief  governor  or  offi 
cers  of  Ireland  ;  and  it  is  there  elaborately  shewn,  that 

*  Duke  of  Grafton.— F. 
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former  patents  have  passed  in  the  same  manner,  and  are 
good  in  law.  I  shall  not  dispute  legality  of  patents,  but 
am  ready  to  suppose  it  in  his  Majesty's  power  to  grant 
a  patent  for  stamping  round  bits  of  copper  to  every  sub 
ject  he  has.  Therefore,  to  lay  aside  the  point  of  law,  1 
would  only  put  the  question,  Whether,  in  reason  and 
justice,  it  would  not  have  been  proper,  in  an  affair  upon 
which  the  welfare  of  this  kingdom  depends,  that  the  said 
kingdom  should  have  received  timely  notice ;  and  the 
matter  not  be  carried  on  between  the  patentee,  and  the 
officers  of  the  Crown,  who  were  to  be  the  only  gainers  by  \ 
it? 

The  Parliament,  who,  in  matters  of  this  nature,  are 
the  most  able  and  faithful  counsellors,  did  represent  this 
grant  to  be  destructive  of  trade,  and  dangerous  to  the 
properties  of  the  people ;  to  which  the  only  answer  is, 
that  the  King  has  a  prerogative  to  make  such  a  grant. 

It  is  asserted,  "  that,  in  the  patent  to  Knox,  his  half-  '  ^  ,.  ** 
pence  are  made  and  declared  the  current  coin  of  the  king-  V 
dom ;  whereas,  in  this  to  Wood,  there  is  only  a  power 
given  to  issue  them  to  such  as  will  receive  them."  The 
authors  of  the  report,  I  think,  do  not  affirm  that  the 
King  can,  by  law,  declare  anything  to  be  current  mo- 
ney  by  his  letters-patent.  I  dare  say  they  will  not  af- 
firm  it ;  and  if  Knox's  patent  contained  in  it  power  con 
trary  to  law,  why  is  it  mentioned  as  a  precedent  in  his 
Majesty's  just  and  merciful  reign  ?  But,  although  that 
clause  be  not  in  Wood's  patent,  yet  possibly  there  are 
others,  the  legality  whereof  may  be  equally  doubted ; 
and  particularly  that,  whereby  a  power  is  given  to  Wil 
liam  Wood  to  break  into  houses  in  search  of  any  coin 
made  in  imitation  of  his.  This  may  perhaps  be  affirm 
ed  to  be  illegal  and  dangerous  to  the  liberty  of  the  sub- 
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ject ;  yet  this  is  a  precedent  taken  from  Knox's  patent, 
where  the  same  power  is  granted,  and  is  a  strong  in 
stance  what  uses  may  be  sometimes  made  of  precedents. 
But  although,  before  the  passing  of  this  patent,  it  was 
not  thought  necessary  to  consult  any  persons  of  this 
kingdom,  or  make  the  least  inquiry,  whether  copper  mo 
ney  were  wanting  among  us  ;  yet  now  at  length,  when 
the  matter  is  over,  when  the  patent  has  long  passed,  when 
Wood  has  already  coined  seventeen  thousand  pounds, 
and  has  his  tools  and  implements  prepared  to  coin  six 
times  as  much  more,  the  Committee  has  been  pleased  to 
make  this  affair  the  subject  of  inquiry  ;  Wood  is  per 
mitted  to  produce  his  evidences,  which  consist,  as  I  have 
already  observed,  of  four  in  number,  whereof  Coleby, 
Brown,  and  Mr  Finley  the  banker,  are  three.  And  these 
were  to  prove  that  copper  money  was  extremely  wanted 
in  Ireland.  The  first  had  been  out  of  the  "kingdom  al 
most  twenty  years,  from  the  time  that  he  was  tried  for 
robbing  the  treasury  ;  and  therefore  his  knowledge  and 
credibility  are  equal.  The  second  may  be  allowed  a  more 
knowing  witness,  because  I  think  it  is  not  above  a  year 
since  the  House  of  Commons  ordered  the  Attorney-ge 
neral  to  prosecute  him,  for  endeavouring  to  take  away 
the  life  of  John  Bingham,  Esq.  member  of  parliament, 
by  perjury  and  subornation.  He  asserted,  that  he  was 
forced  to  tally  with  his  labourers  for  want  of  small  mo 
ney,  which  has  often  been  practised  in  England  by  Sir 
Ambrose  Crawley,*  and  others ;  but  those  who  knew  him 
better,  give  a  different  reason,  if  there  be  any  truth  at 
all  in  the  fact,  that  he  was  forced  to  tally  with  his  la- 


Who  conducted  an  extensive  iron  manufactory. 
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bourers,  not  for  want  of  halfpence,  but  of  more  substan 
tial  money ;  which  is  highly  possible,  because  the  race  of 
suborners,  forgers,  perjurers,  and  ravishers,  are  usually 
people  of  no  fortune,  or  of  those  who  have  run  it  out  by 
their  vices  and  profuseness.  Mr  Finley,  the  third  wit 
ness,  honestly  confessed,  that  he  was  ignorant  whether 
Ireland  wanted  copper  or  not ;  but  his  only  intention 
was  to  buy  a  certain  quantity  from  Wood  at  a  large  dis 
count,  and  sell  them  as  well  as  he  could  ;  by  which  he 
hoped  to  get  two  or  three  thousand  pounds  for  himself. 

But  suppose  there  were  not  one  single  halfpenny  of 
copper  coin  in  this  whole  kingdom  (which  Mr  Wood 
seems  to  intend,  unless  we  will  come  to  his  terms,  as  ap 
pears  by  employing  his  emissaries  to  buy  up  our  old  ones 
at  a  penny  in  the  shilling  more  than  they  pass  for),  it 
could  not  be  any  real  evil  to  us,  although  it  might  be 
some  inconvenience.  We  have  many  sorts  of  small  silver 
coins,  to  which  they  are  strangers  in  England ;  such  as 
the  French  threepences,  fourpence-halfpennies,  and  eight- 
pence-farthings,  the  Scotch  fivepences  and  tenpences,  be 
side  their  twenty-pen ces  and  three-and-four-pences,  by 
which  we  are  able  to  make  change  to  a  halfpenny  of  al 
most  any  piece  of  gold  and  silver  ;  and  if  we  are  driven 
to  the  expedient  of  a  sealed  card,  with  the  little  gold 
and  silver  still  remaining,  it  will,  I  suppose,  be  some 
what  better,  than  to  have  nothing  left  but  Wood's  adul 
terated  copper,  which  jiejsjieither  obliged  by  hisjiatent^ 
nor  HITHERTO  able  by  his  estate,  to  make  good. 

The  report  farther  tells  us,  "  It  must  be  admitted,  that 
letters-patent,  under  the  Great  Seal  of  Great  Britain 
for  coining  copper  money  for  Ireland,  are  legal  and  ob 
ligatory,  a  just  and  reasonable  exercise  of  his  Majesty's 
royal  prerogative,  and  in  no  manner  derogatory,  or  in- 
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vasive  of  any  liberty  or  privilege  of  his  subjects  of  Ire 
land."  First,  we  desire  to  know,  why  his  Majesty's  pre 
rogative  might  not  have  been  as  well  asserted  by  passing 
this  patent  in  Ireland,  and  subjecting  the  several  condi 
tions  of  the  contract  to  the  inspection  of  those  who  are 
only  concerned,  as  was  formerly  done  in  the  only  prece 
dents  for  patents  granted  for  coining  in  this  kingdom, 
since  the  mixed  money  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time,  du 
ring  the  difficulties  of  a  rebellion  ;  whereas  now,  upon 
the  greatest  imposition  that  can  possibly  be  practised, 
we  must  go  to  England  with  our  complaints,  where  it 
has  been  for  some  time  the  fashion  to  think,  and  to  af 
firm,  that  we  cannot  be  too  hardly  used.  Again,  the 
Report  says,  "  that  such  patents  are  obligatory."  After 
long  thinking,  I  am  not  able  to  find  out,  what  can  pos 
sibly  be  meant  here  by  this  word  obligatory.  The  pa 
tent  of  Wood  neither  obliges  him  to  utter  his  coin,  nor 
us  to  take  it ;  or  if  it  did  the  latter,  it  would  be  so  far 
void,  because  no  patent  can  oblige  the  subject  against 
law  ;  unless  an  illegal  patent  passed  in  one  kingdom,  can 
bind  another  and  not  itself. 

Lastly,  It  is  added,  "  That  such-patents  are  ijL.no 
manner  derogatory,  or  invasive  of  any  liber ^ 


ofjheJGng'_s_subje4?ts..of  Jidafld.^  If  this  proposition 
be  true,  as  it  isJiere  laid  down,  without  any  limitation 
either  expressed  or  implied,  it  must  follow,  that  a  King 
of  England  may  at  any  time  coin  copper  money  for  Ire 
land,  and  oblige  his  subjects  hereto  take  apiece  of  cop 
per  under  the  value  of  half  a  farthing,  for  half-a-crown, 
as  was  practised  by  the  late  King  James ;  and  even  with 
out  that  arbitrary  prince's  excuse,  from  the  necessity  and 
exigencies  of  his  affairs>/if  this  be  in  no  manner  dero 
gatory,  nor  invasive  of  any  liberties  or  privileges  of  the 
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subjects  of  Ireland,  it  ought  to  have  been  expressed  what 
our  liberties  and  privileges  are,  and  whether  we  have  any 
at  all ;  for,  in  specifying  the  word  Ireland,  instead  of 
saying  "  his  Majesty's  subjects,"  it  would  seem  to  insi 
nuate,  that  we  are  not  upon  the  same  foot  with  our  fel 
low-subjects  in  England;  which,  however  the  practice 
may  have  been,  I  hope  will  never  be  directly  asserted  ^ 
for  I  do  not  understand  that(Poining's  acti)  deprived  us^ 
of  our  liberty,  but  only  change3THe"manner  of  passing 
laws  here^which,  however,  was  a  power  most  indirectly 
obtained^  by  leaving  the  negative  to  the  two  Houses  of 
Parliament.  But,  waving  all  controversies  relating  to 
the  legislature,  no  person,  I  believe,  was  ever  yet  so  bold 
as  to  affirm,  that  the  people  of  Ireland  have  not  the  same 
title  to  the  benefits  of  the  common  law  with  the  rest  of 
his  Majesty's  subjects  ;  and  therefore,  whatever  liberties 
or  privileges  the  people  of  England  enjoy  by  common  law, 
we  of  Ireland  have  the  same  ;  so  that,  in  my  humble  opi 
nion,  the  word  Ireland,  standing  in  that  proposition,  was, 
in  the  mildest  interpretation,  a  lapse  of  the  pen. 

The  Report  farther  asserts,  "  that  the  precedents  are 
many,  wherein  cases  of  great  importance  to  Ireland,  and 
which  immediately  affected  the  interests  of  that  king 
dom,  such  as  warrants,  orders,  and  directions  by  the  au 
thority  of  the  King  and  his  predecessors,  have  been  is 
sued  under  the  royal  sign  manual,  without  any  previous 
reference  or  advice  of  his  Majesty's  officers  of  Ireland, 
which  have  always  had  their  due  force,  and  have  been 
punctually  complied  with  and  obeyed."  It  may  be  so, 
and  I  am  heartily  sorry  for  it :  because  it  may  prove  an 
eternal  source  of  discontent.  However,  among  all  these 
precedents,  there  is  not  one  of  a  patent  for  coining  mo 
ney  for  Ireland. 

VOL.  vi.  2  D 
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There  is  nothing  has  perplexed  me  more  than  this 
doctrine  of  precedents.  If  a  job  is  to  be  done,  and  upon 
searching  records  you  find  it  has  been  done  before,  there 
will  not  want  a  lawyer  to  justify  the  legality  of  it  by 
producing  his  precedents,  without  ever   considering  the 
motives  and  circumstances  that  first  introduced  them ; 
the  necessity  or  turbulence,  or  iniquity  of  times  ;  the 
corruptions  of  ministers,  or  the  arbitrary  disposition  of 
the  prince  then  reigning.  And  I  have  been  told  by  per-* 
sons  eminent  in  the  law,  "  that  the  worst  actions  which 
human  nature  is  capable  of,  may  be  justified  by  the  same 
doctrine."     How  the  first  precedents  began  of  determi 
ning  eases  of  the  highest  importance  to  Ireland,  and  im 
mediately  affecting  its  interests,  without  any  previous 
reference  or  advice  to  the  king's  officers  here,  may  soon 
be  accounted  for.  Before  this  kingdom  was  entirely  re 
duced,  by  the  submission  of  Tyrone  in  the  last  year  of 
Queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  there  was  a  period  of  four  hun 
dred  years,  which  was  a  various  scene  of  war  and  peace 
between  the  English  paje  and  the  Irish  natives  ;  and  the 
government  of  that  part  of  this  island,  which  lay  in  the 
English  hands,  was,  in  many  things,  under  the  imme 
diate  administration  of  the  King :  silver  and  copper  were 
often  coined  here  among  us ;  and  once  at  last,  upon  great 
necessity,  a  mixed  or  base  metal  was  sent  from  England. 
The  reign  of  King  James  I.  was  employed  in  settling 
the  kingdom  after  Tyrone's  rebellion ;  and  this  nation 
flourished  extremely  till  the  time  of  the  massacre,  1641. 
In  that  difficult  juncture  of  affairs,  the  nobility  and  gen 
try  coined  their  own  plate  here  in  Dublin. 

By  all  that  I  can  discover,  the  copper  coin  of  Ireland, 
for  three  hundred  years  past,  consisted  of  small  pence 
and  halfpence;  which  particular  men  had  licence  to 
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coin,  and  were  current  only  within  certain  towns  and  dis 
tricts,  according  to  the  personal  credit  of  the  owner,  who 
uttered  them,  and  was  bound  to  receive  them  again, 
whereof  I  have  seen  many  sorts ;  neither  have  I  heard 
of  any  patent  granted  for  coining  copper  for  Ireland,  till 
the  reign  of  King  Charles  the  Second,  which  was  in  the 
year  1680,  to  George  Legge,  Lord  Dartmouth ;  and  re 
newed  by  King  James  the  Second,  in  the  first  year  of 
his  reign  (1685),  to  John  Knox.  Both  patents  were 
passed  in  Ireland ;  and  in  both,  the  patentees  were  bound 
to  receive  their  coin  again,  from  any  that  would  offer 
them  twenty  shillings  of  it,  for  which  they  were  obliged 
to  pay  gold  or  silver. 

The  patents  both  of  Lord  Dartmouth  and  Knox,  were 
referred  to  the  Attorney-general  here,  and  a  report  made 
accordingly ;  and  both,  as  I  have  already  said,  were  passed 
in  this  kingdom.     Knox  had  only  a  patent  for  the  re 
mainder  of  the  term  granted  to  Lord  Dartmouth  ;  the 
patent  expired  in  1701,  and  upon  a  petition  by  Roger 
Moor  to  have  it  renewed,  the  matter  was  referred  hither  ;^ 
and  upon  the  report  of  the  attorney  and  solicitor,  thai 
it  was  not  for  his  Majesty's  service,  or  interest  of  th< 
nation,  to  have  it  renewed,  it  was  rejected  by  Kin< 
William.    It  should  therefore  seem  very  extraordinary 
that  a  patent  for  coining  copper  halfpence,  intended  anc 
professed  for  the  good  of  the  kingdom,  should  be  passedj 
without  once  consulting  that  kingdom,  for  the  good  oj 
which  it  is  declared  to  be  intended  ;  and  this,  upon  th< 
application  of  a  poor,  private,  obscure  mechanic ;  and 
patent  of  such  a  nature,  that  as  soon  as  ever  the  kingj 
dom  is  informed  of  its  being  passed,  they  cry  out  unanii 
mously  against  it,  as  ruinous  and  destructive.    The  re|* 
presentatives  of  the  nation  in  Parliament,  and  the  Privy- 
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council,  address  the  King  to  have  it  recalled ;  yet  the 
patentee,  such  a  one  as  I  have  described,  shall  prevail  to 
have  this  patent  approved  ;  and  his  private  interest  shall 
weigh  down  the  application  of  a  whole  kingdom.  St  Paul 
says,  "  All  things  are  lawful,  but  all  things  are  not  ex* 
pedient."  We  are  answered,  "  that  this  patent  is  law 
ful  :"  but,  is  it  expedient  ?  We  read  that  the  high- 
priest  said  "  it  was  expedient  that  one  man  should  die 
for  the  people ;"  and  this  was  a  most  wicked  proposi 
tion  :  but  that  a  whole  nation  should  die  for  one  man, 
was  never  heard  of  before. 

But,  because  much  weight  is  laid  on  the  precedents 
of  other  patents  for  coining  copper  for  Ireland,  I  will  set 
this  matter  in  as  clear  a  light  as  I  can.  Whoever  has 
read  the  Report,  will  be  apt  to  think,  that  a  dozen  pre 
cedents  at  least  could  be  produced  of  copper  coined  for 
Ireland,  by  virtue  of  patents  passed  in  England,  and 
that  the  coinage  was  there  too  ;  whereas  I  am  confident 
there  cannot  be  one  precedent  shewn  of  a  patent  passed 
in  England  for  coining  copper  for  Ireland,  for  above  one 
hundred  years  past ;  and  if  there  were  any  before,  it  must 
be  in  times  of  confusion.  The  only  patents  I  could  ever 
hear  of,  are  those  already  mentioned  to  Lord  Dart 
mouth,  and  Knox  ;  the  former  in  1680,  and  the  latter 
in  1685.  Now  let  us  compare  these  patents  with  that 
granted  to  Wood.  First,  the  patent  to  Knox,  which 
was  under  the  same  conditions  as  that  granted  to  Lord 
Dartmouth,  was  passed  in  Ireland ;  the  government, 
and  the  Attorney  and  Solicitor-general,  making  report 
that  it  would  be  useful  to  this  kingdom. 

The  patent  was  passed  with  the  advice  of  the  King's 
council  here ;  the  patentee  was  obliged  to  receive  his 
coin  from  those  who  thought  themselves  surcharged,  and 
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to  give  gold  and  silver  for  it.  Lastly,  the  patentee  was 
to  pay  only  16£  13s.  4>d.  per  annum  to  the  crown. 

Then,  as  to  the  execution  of  that  patent.  First,  I 
find  the  halfpence  were  milled,  which,  as  it  is  of  great 
use  to  prevent  counterfeits,  (and  therefore  industriously 
avoided  hy  Wood,)  so  it  was  an  addition  to  the  charge 
of  coinage.  And  as  for  the  weight  and  goodness  of  the 
metal,  I  have  several  halfpence  now  by  me,  many  of 
which  weigh  a  ninth  part  more  than  those  coined  by 
Wood,  an^bearlh^^ 

ter,  and,  which  is  no  trifle,  the  impression  is  fairer  and 
deeper.  T  grant  indeed  that  many  of  the  latter  coinage 
yield  in  weight  to  some  of  Wood's,  by  a  fraud  natural 
to  such  patentees;  but  not  so  immediately  after  the 
grant,  and  before  the  coin  grew  current ;  for  this  circum 
stance  Mr  Wood  must  serve  for  a  precedent  in  future 
times. 

Let  us  now  examine  this  new  patent  granted  to  Wil 
liam  Wood.  It  passed  upon  very  false  suggestions  of 
his  own,  and  of  a  few  confederates ;  it  passed  in  Eng 
land,  without  the  least  reference  hither ;  it  passed  un 
known  to  the  very  Lord-lieutenant,  then  in  England. 
Wood  is  empowered  to  coin  one  hundred  and  eight  thou 
sand  pounds,  and  all  the  officers  in  the  kingdom  (civil 
and  military)  are  commanded  in  the  report  to  counte 
nance  and  assist  him.  Knox  had  only  power  to  utter 
what  we  would  take,  and  was  obliged  to  receive  his  coin 
back  again  at  our  demand,  and  to  enter  into  security  for 
so  doing.  Wood's  halfpence  are  not  milled,  and  there 
fore  more  easily  counterfeited  by  himself,  as  well  as  by 
others.  Wood  pays  a  thousand  pounds  per  annum  for 
fourteen  years  :  Knox  paid  only  sixteen  pounds  thirteen 
shillings  and  fourpence  per  annum  for  twenty-one  years. 
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It  was  the  Report  that  set  me  the  example  of  making 
a  comparison  between  those  two  patents,  wherein  the 
committee  was  grossly  misled  by  the  false  representa 
tion  of  William  Wood ;  as  it  was  by  another  assertion, 
"  that  seven  hundred  tons  of  copper  were  coined  during 
the  twenty-one  years  of  Lord  Dartmouth's  and  Knox's 
patents."  Such  a  quantity  of  copper,  at  the  rate  of  two 
shillings  and  eightpence  per  pound,  would  amount  to 
about  a  hundred  and  ninety  thousand  pounds  ;  which 
was  very  near  as  much  as  the  current  cash  of  the  king 
dom  in  those  days  ;  yet  during  that  period,  Ireland  was 
never  known  to  have  too  much  copper  coin  ;  and  for  se 
veral  years  there  was  no  coining  at  all :  besides,  I  am 
assured,  that  upon  inquiring  in  to  the  custom-house  books, 
all  the  copper  imported  into  this  kingdom  from  1683  to 
1 692,  which  includes  eight  years  of  the  twenty-one  (be 
sides  one  year  allowed  for  the  troubles)  did  not  exceed 
forty-seven  tons.  And  we  cannot  suppose  even  that  small 
quantity  to  have  been  wholly  applied  to  coinage  :  so  that 
I  believe  there  was  never  any  comparison  more  unluckily 
made,  or  so  destructive  of  the  design  for  which  it  was 
produced. 

The  Psalmist  reckons  it  an  effect  of  God's  anger, 
when  "  he  selleth  his  people  for  nought,  and  taketh  no 
money  for  them."  That  we  have  greatly  offended  God 
by  the  wickedness  of  our  lives,  is  not  to  be  disputed ; 
but  our  King  we  have  not  offended  in  word  or  deed :  and 
although  he  be  God's  vicegerent  on  earth,  he  will  not 
punish  us  for  any  offences,  except  those  we  shall  commit 
against  his  legal  authority,  his  sacred  person  (which  God 
preserve),  or  the  laws  of  the  land. 

The  Report  is  very  profuse  in  arguments,  "  that  Ire 
land  is  in  great  want  of  copper  money."  Who  were  the 
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witnesses  to  prove  it,  has  been  shewn  already ;  but,  in 
the  name  of  God,  who  are  to  be  judges  ?  Doesjiot  the 
nation  best  know  its  own  wants  ? . JBflth  Houses  ofTar- 
liament,  the  Privy-council,  and  the  whole  body  of  the 
people,  declare  the  contrary.  Or,  let  the  wants  be  what 
they  will,  we  desire  they  may  not  be  supplied  by  Mi- 
Wood  :  we  know  our  wants  but  too  well;  they  are  many, 
and  grievous  to  be  borne,  but  quite  of  another  kind.  Let 
England  be  satisfied :  as  things  go,  they  will  in  a  short 
time  have  all  our  gold  and  silver,  and  may  keep  their 
adulterate  copper  at  home  ;  for  we  are  determined  not 
to  purchase  it  with  our  manufactures,  which  Wood  has 
graciously  offered  to  accept.  Our  wants  are  not  so  bad, 
by  a  hundredth  part,  as  the  method  he  has  taken  to  sup 
ply  them.  He  has  already  tried  his  faculty  in  New- 
England  ;  and  I  hope  he  will  meet  at  least  with  an  equal 
reception  here ;  what  that  was,  I  leave  to  public  intelli 
gence.  I  am  supposing  a  wild  case  ;  that  if  there  should 
be  any  persons  already  receiving  a  monstrous  pension 
out  of  this  kingdom,  who  were  instrumental  in  procu 
ring  this  patent,*  they  have  not  either  well  consulted 
their  own  interests,  or  Wood  must  put  more  dross  into 
his  copper :  and  still  diminish  its  weight. 

Upon  Wood's  complaint,  "that  the  officers  of  the 
King's  revenue  here  had  already  given  orders  to  all  the 
inferior  officers  not  to  receive  any  of  his  coin ;"  the  Re 
port  says, "  that  this  cannot  but  be  looked  upon  as  a  very 
extraordinary  proceeding,  and  contrary  to  the  powers 
given  in  the  patent."  The  Committee  say,  "  they  cannot 
advise  his  Majesty  to  give  directions  to  the  officers  of 

*  Alluding  to  the  influence  of  the  Duchess  of  Kendal,  who  was  t& 
have  a  share  in  Wood's  gains. 
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the  revenue  here,  nor  to  receive  or  utter  any  of  the  said 
coin,  as  has  been  desired  in  the  addresses  of  both  Houses : 
but,  on  the  contrary,  they  think  it  both  just  and  rea 
sonable,  that  the  King  should  immediately  give  orders 
to  the  commissioners  of  the  revenue,  &c.  to  revoke  all 
orders,  &c.  that  may  have  been  given  by  them,  to  hin 
der  or  obstruct  the  receiving  of  the  said  coin."  And  ac 
cordingly,  we  are  told,  such  orders  are  arrived.  Now  this 
was  a  cast  of  Wood's  politics  ;  for  this  information  was 
wholly  false  and  groundless,  which  he  knew  very  well ;  and 
that  the  commissioners  of  the  revenue  here  were  all,  ex 
cept  one,  sent  us  from  England,  and  love  their  employ 
ments  too  well  to  have  taken  such  a  step :  but  Wood 
was  wise  enough  to  consider,  that  such  orders  of  revoca 
tion,  would  be  an  open  declaration  of  the  crown  in  his 
favour,  would  put  the  government  here  under  a  difficulty, 
would  make  a  noise,  and  possibly  create  some  terror  in 
the  poor  people  of  Ireland.  And  one  great  point  he  has 
gained,  that  although  any  orders  of  revocation  will  be 
needless,  yet  a  new  order  is  to  be  sent  (and  perhaps  is 
already  here)  to  the  commissioners  of  the  revenue,  and 
all  the  King's  officers  in  Ireland,  that  Wood's  halfpence 
be  suffered  and  permitted,  without  any  let,  suit,  trouble, 
molestation,  or  denial,  of  any  of  the  King's  officers  or 
ministers  whatsoever,  to  pass,  and  be  received  as  current 
money  by  such  as  shall  be  willing  to  receive  them.  In 
this  order  there  is  no  exception ;  and  therefore,  as  far  as 
I  can  judge,  it  includes  all  officers,  both  civil  and  mili 
tary,  from  the  Lord  High  Chancellor  to  a  justice  of 
peace,  and  from  the  general  to  an  ensign  ;  so  that  Wood's 
project  is  not  likely  to  fail  for  want  of  managers  enough. 
For  my  own  part,  as  things  stand,  I  have  but  little  re 
gret  to  find  myself  out  of  the  number ;  and  therefore  I 
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shall  continue  in  all  humility  to  exhort  and  warn  my 
fellow-subjects,  never  to  receive  or  utter  this  coin,  which 
will  reduce  the  kingdom  to  beggary,  by  much  quicker 
and  larger  steps  than  have  hitherto  been  taken. 

But  it  is  needless  to  argue  any  longer.  The  matter 
is  come  to  an  issue.  His  Majesty,  pursuant  to  the  law, 
has  left  the  field  open  between  Wood  and  the  kingdom 
of  Ireland.  Wood  has  liberty  to  offer  his  coin  ;  and  we 
have  law,  reason,  liberty,  and  necessity  to  refuse  it.  A 
knavish  jockey  may  ride  an  old  foundered  jade  about 
the  market,  but  none  are  obliged  to  buy  it.  I  hope  the 
words  "  voluntary,"  and  "  willing  to  receive  it,"  will  be 
understood  and  applied  in  their  true  natural  meaning, 
as  commonly  understood  by  Protestants.  For  if  a  fierce 
captain  comes  to  my  shop  to  buy  six  yards  of  scarlet 
cloth,  followed  by  a  porter  laden  with  a  sack  of  Wood's 
coin  upon  his  shoulders ;  if  we  are  agreed  about  the  price, 
and  my  scarlet  lies  ready  cut  upon  the  compter  ;  if  he 
then  gives  me  the  word  of  command  to  receive  my  mo 
ney  in  Wood's  coin,  and  calls  me  "  a  disaffected,  Jacobite 
dog,"  for  refusing  it,  (although  I  am  as  loyal  a  subject  as 
himself,  and  without  hire,)  and  thereupon  seizes  my 
cloth,  leaving  me  the  price  in  this  odious  copper,  and 
bids  me  take  my  remedy  ;  in  this  case  I  shall  hardly  be 
brought  to  think  that  I  am  left  to  my  own  will.  I  shall 
therefore  on  such  occasions  first  order  the  porter  afore 
said  to  go  off  with  his  pack,  and  then  see  the  money  in 
silver  and  gold  in  my  possession,  before  I  cut  or  measure 
my  cloth.  But  if  a  common  soldier  drinks  his  pot  first, 
and  then  offers  payment  in  Wood's  halfpence,  the  land 
lady  may  be  under  some  difficulty  ;  for,  if  she  complains 
to  his  captain  or  ensign,  they  are  likewise  officers  in 
cluded  in  this  general  order  for  encouraging  these  half- 
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pence  to  pass  as  current  money.  If  she  goes  to  a  justice 
of  peace,  he  is  also  an  officer  to  whom  this  general  order 
is  directed.  I  do  therefore  advise  her  to  follow  my  prac 
tice,  which  I  have  already  begun,  and  be  paid  for  her 
goods  before  she  parts  with  them.  However,  I  should 
have  been  content,  for  some  reasons,  that  the  military 
gentlemen  had  been  except ed  by  name  ;  because  I  have 
heard  it  said,  that  their  discipline  is  best  confined  with 
in  their  own  district. 

His  Majesty,  in  the  conclusion  of  his  answer  to  the 
address  of  the  House  of  Lords  against  Wood's  coin,  is 
pleased  to  say,  "  that  he  will  do  everything  in  his  power 
to  the  satisfaction  of  his  people."  It  should  seem,  there 
fore,  that  the  recalling  of  the  patent  is  not  to  be  under 
stood  as  a  thing  in  his  power.  But,  however,  since  the 
law  does  not  oblige  us  to  receive  this  coin,  and  conse 
quently  the  patent  leaves  it  to  our  voluntary  choice, 
there  is  nothing  remaining  to  preserve  us  from  ruin,  but 
that  the  whole  kingdom  should  continue  in  a  firm,  de 
terminate  resolution  never  to  receive  or  utter  this  fatal 
coin.  After  which,  let  the  officers  to  whom  these  or 
ders  are  directed  (I  would  willingly  except  the  military), 
come  with  their  exhortations,  their  arguments,  and  their 
eloquence^  to  persuade  us  to  find  our  interest  in  our  un 
doing.  Let  Wood  and  his  accomplices  travel  about  the 
country  with  cart-loads  of  their  ware,  and  see  who  will 
take  it  off  their  hands  :  there  will  be  no  fear  of  his  be 
ing  robbed,  for  a  highwayman  would  scorn  to  touch  it.* 

*  This  hint  was  so  completely  adopted,  that  even  the  very  suspi 
cion  of  being  interested  in  the  patent,  or  concerned  in  the  importa 
tion  of  Wood's  coin,  was  considered  as  a  crime  against  the  indepen 
dence  of  Ireland,  which  the  parties  endeavoured  to  avert  by  such  ad 
vertisements  as  the  following : — 
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I  am  only  in  pain  how  the  commissioners  of  the  re 
venue  will  proceed  in  this  juncture  ;  because,  I  am  told, 
they  are  obliged,  by  an  act  of  Parliament,  to  take  no 
thing  but  gold  and  silver  in  payment  for  his  Majesty's 
customs  ;  and  I  think  they  cannot  justly  offer  this  coin 
age  of  Mr  Wood  to  others,  unless  they  will  be  content 
to  receive  it  themselves. 

The  sum  of  the  whole  is  this.  The  Committee  advises 
the  King  to  send  immediate  orders  to  all  his  officers 
here,  that  Wood's  coin  be  suffered  and  permitted,  with 
out  any  let,  suit,  trouble,  &c.  to  pass  and  be  received  as 
current  money,  by  such  as  shall  be  willing  to  receive  the 
same.  It  is  probable  that  the  first  willing  receivers  may 
be  those  who  must  receive  it  whether  they  will  or  not, 


"  Whereas  several  persons  in  this  kingdom  suspect  that  John 
Molyneux,  of  Meath  Street,  ironmonger,  and  his  brother,  Daniel 
Molyneux,  of  Essex  Street,  ironmonger,  are  interested  in  the  patent 
obtained  by  William  Wood,  for  coining  of  halfpence  and  farthings 
for  this  kingdom : 

"  Now  we,  the  said  John  Molyneux,  and  Daniel  Molyneux,  in  or 
der  to  satisfy  the  public  that  we  are  in  no  way  concerned  with  the 
said  Wood  in  relation  to  his  said  patent,  and  that  we  never  were  pos 
sessed  of  any  of  the  said  halfpence  and  farthings,  except  one  half 
penny  and  one  farthing,  which  I  the  said  John  Molyneux  received  in 
a  post-letter,  and  which  I  immediately  afterwards  delivered  to  one 
of  the  Lords-justices  of  Ireland. 

"  And  we  do  farther  declare,  that  we  will  not,  directly  or  indirect 
ly,  be  anyways  concerned  with  the  said  Wood's  halfpence  or  farthings  ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  act  to  the  great  advantage  and  satisfaction  of 
this  kingdom,  as  good,  loving,  and  faithful  subjects  ought  to  do. 
And  we  do  further  declare,  that,  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  the 
said  William  Wood  is  not  in  this  kingdom. 

"  Given  under  our  hands  in  Dublin,  this  22d  day  of  August, 
1724. 

"  JOHN  MOLYNEUX. 
"  DAN.  MOLYNEUX/' 
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at  least  under  the  penalty  of  losing  an  office.  But  the 
landed  undepending  men,  the  merchants,  the  shopkeep 
ers,  and  bulk  of  the  people,  I  hope,  and  am  almost  con 
fident,  will  never  receive  it.  What  must  the  consequence 
be  ?  The  owners  will  sell  it  for  as  much  as  they  can  get. 
Wood's  halfpence  will  come  to  be  offered  for  six  a  penny, 
(yet  then  he  will  be  a  sufficient  gainer,)  and  the  neces 
sary  receivers  will  be  losers  of  two-thirds  in  their  sala 
ries  or  pay. 

This  puts  me  in  mind  of  a  passage  I  was  told  many 
years  ago  in  England.  At  a  quarter-session  in  Leicester, 
the  justices  had  wisely  decreed  to  take  off  a  halfpenny 
in  a  quart  from  the  price  of  ale.  One  of  them,  who  came 
in  after  the  thing  was  determined,  being  informed  of 
what  had  passed,  said  thus  :  "  Gentlemen,  you  have 
made  an  order  that  ale  should  be  sold  in  our  county  for 
three  halfpence  a  quart :  I  desire  you  will  now  make 
another,  to  appoint  who  must  drink  it ;  for,  by  G — ,  I 
wiU  not."* 


*  I  find  another  ludicrous  illustration  of  the  same  proposition  in 
a  broad-side  paper,  which  was  probably  written  either  by  the  Dean 
or  Sheridan. 

"  Another  Letter  to  Mr  Harding  the  printer,  upon  occasion  of  the 
Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Lords  of  his  Majesty's  Most  Ho 
nourable  Privy-council,  in  relation  to  Mr  Wood's  halfpence  and 
farthings,  &c.,  lately  published. 

"  Mr  Harding, — Although  this  letter  also  is  directed  to  you,  yet 
you  know  that  it  is  intended  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  kingdom, 
and  therefore  I  pray  make  it  public,  and  take  care  to  disperse  it. 

"  The  design  of  it  is  only  to  desire  all  people  to  take  notice,  that 
whatever  apprehensions  some  persons  seem  to  be  under  on  account  of 
the  above-mentioned  report  concerning  Mr  Wood's  halfpence  and  far 
things,  yet  the  utmost  advice  which  the  right  honourable  Commit 
tee  have  thought  fit  to  give  his  Majesty,  is,  that  a  certain  sum  of  the 
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I  must  beg  leave  to  caution  your  lordships  and  wor 
ships  in  one  particular.  Wood  has  graciously  promised 
to  load  us  at  present  only  with  forty  thousand  pounds 
of  his  coin,  till  the  exigencies  of  the  kingdom  require 
the  rest.  I  entreat  you  will  never  suffer  Mr  Wood  to 
be  a  judge  of  your  exigencies.  While  there  is  one  piece 
of  silver  or  gold  left  in  the  kingdom,  he  will  call  it  an 
exigency.  He  will  double  his  present  quantum  by 
stealth  as  soon  as  he  can  ;  he  will  pour  his  own  raps  and 
counterfeits  upon  us  ;  France  and  Holland  will  do  the 
same  ;  nor  will  our  own  coiners  at  home  be  behind  them  : 
to  confirm  which,  I  have  now  in  my  pocket  a  rap,  or 
counterfeit  halfpenny,  in  imitation  of  his,  but  so  ill  per 
formed,  that  in  my  conscience  I  believe  it  is  not  of  his 
coining. 


said  halfpence  and  farthings  may  be  received  as  current  money  by 
such  as  shall  be  willing  to  receive  the  same.  And  if  we  are  willing 
to  ruin  ourselves  and  our  country,  I  think  we  are  not  to  be  pitied. 

ft  Upon  this  occasion  I  would  only  tell  my  countrymen  a  short 
story. 

"  A  certain  King  of  Great  Britain,  who  spoke  broad  Scotch,  and, 
being  himself  a  man  of  wit,  loved  both  to  hear  and  speak  things  that 
were  humorous,  had  once  a  petition  preferred  to  him,  in  which  the 
petitioner,  having  set  forth  his  own  merits,  most  humbly  prayed  his 
Majesty  to  grant  him  letters-patent  for  receiving  a  shilling  from 
every  one  of  his  subjects,  who  should  be  willing  to  give  so  much  to 
him.  '  In  gude  troth/  said  the  King,  '  a  very  reasonable  petition. 
Let  every  man  give  thee  twa  shillings,  gin  he  be  willing  so  to  do,  and 
thou  shalt  have  full  liberty" to  receive  it.'  '  But/  says  the  petitioner, 
'  I  desire  that  this  clause  may  be  inserted  in  my  patent,  that  every 
man  who  refuses  to  give  me  a  shilling  should  appear  at  Westminster 
Hall,  to  shew  cause  why  he  so  refuses/  '  This  also/  says  the  King, 
'  shall  be  granted  thee,  but  always  with  this  proviso,  that  the  man 
be  willing  to  come/ 

"  I  am  yours,  &c. 

"  MISOXULOS." 
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I  must  now  desire  your  lordships  and  worships,  that  you 
will  give  great  allowance  for  this  long  undigested  paper. 
I  find  myself  to  have  gone  into  several  repetitions,  which 
were  the  effects  of  haste,  while  new  thoughts  fell  in  to 
add  something  to  what  1  had  said  before.  I  think  I  may 
affirm,  that  I  have  fully  answered  every  paragraph  in  the 
Report ;  which,  although  it  be  not  unartfully  drawn, 
and  is  perfectly  in  the  spirit  of  a  pleader,  who  can  find 
the  most  plausible  topics  in  behalf  of  his  client,  yet  there 
was  no  great  skill  required  to  detect  the  many  mistakes 
contained  in  it ;  which,  however,  are  by  no  means  to  be 
charged  upon  the  right  honourable  Committee,  but  upon 
the  most  false,  impudent,  and  fraudulent  representations 
of  Wood  and  his  accomplices.  I  desire  one  particular 
may  dwell  upon  your  minds,  although  I  have  mention 
ed  it  more  than  once ;  that,  after  all  the  weight  laid  upon 
precedents,  there  is  not  one  produced  in  the  whole  Re 
port,  of  a  patent  for  coining  copper  in  England  to  pass 
in  Ireland  ;  and  only  two  patents  referred  to  (for  indeed 
there  were  no  more,)  which  were  both  passed  in  Ireland, 
by  references  to  the  King's  Council  here ;  both  less  ad 
vantageous  to  the  coiner  than  this  of  Wood ;  and  in 
both,  securities  given  to  receive  th£  coin  at  every  call, 
and  give  gold  and  silver  in  lieu  of  it.  This  demonstrates 
the  most  flagrant  falsehood  and  impudence  of  Wood,  by 
which  he  would  endeavour  to  make  the  right  honour 
able  Committee  his  instruments  (for  his  own  illegal  and 
exorbitant  gain)  to  ruin  a  kingdom,  which  has  deserved 
quite  different  treatment. 

I  am  very  sensible  that  such  a  work  as  I  have  under 
taken  might  have  worthily  employed  a  much  better  pen : 
but  when  a  house  is  attempted  to  be  robbed,  it  often 
happens  the  weakest  in  the  family  runs  first  to  the  door. 
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All  the  assistance  I  had  were  some  informations  from, 
an  eminent  person  ;  whereof  I  am  afraid  I  have  spoiled 
a  few,  by  endeavouring  to  make  them  of  a  piece  with  my 
own  productions,  and  the  rest  I  was  not  able  to  manage : 
I  was  in  the  case  of  David,  who  could  not  move  in  the 
armour  of  Saul :  and  therefore  I  rather  chose  to  attack 
this  uncircumcised  Philistine  (Wood  I  mean)  with  a 
sling  and  a  stone.  And  I  may  say,  for  Wood's  honour 
as  well  as  my  own,  that  he  resembles  Goliah  in  many 
circumstances  very  applicable  to  the  present  purpose; 
for  Goliah  had  "  a  helmet  of  brass  upon  his  head,  and 
he  was  armed  with  a  coat  of  mail ;  and  the  weight  of 
the  coat  was  five  thousand  shekels  of  brass  ;  and  he  had 
greaves  of  brass  upon  his  legs,  and  a  target  of  brass  be 
tween  his  shoulders."  In  short,  he  was  like  Mr  Wood, 
all  over  brass,  and  he  defied  the  armies  of  the  living 
God.  Goliah's  conditions  of  combat  were  likewise  the 
same  with  those  of  Wood  :  "  if  he  prevail  against  us, 
then  shall  we  be  his  servants."  But  if  it  happens  that 
I  prevail  over  him,  I  renounce  the  other  part  of  the  con 
dition  ;  "  he  shall  never  be  a  servant  of  mine ;  for  I 
do  not  think  him  fit  to  be  trusted  in  any  honest  man's 
shop." 

I  will  conclude  with  my  humble  desire  and  request, 
which  I  made  in  my  second  letter,  that  your  lordships 
and  worships  would  please  to  order  a  declaration  to  be 
drawn  up,  expressing  in  the  strongest  terms  your  firm 
resolution  never  to  receive  or  utter  any  of  Wood's  half 
pence  or  farthings,  and  forbidding  your  tenants  to  re 
ceive  them :  that  the  said  declaration  may  be  signed  by 
as  many  persons  as  possible*  who  have  estates  in  this 

*  A  declaration,  pursuant  to  this  request,  was  signed  soon  after  by 
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kingdom,  and  be  sent  down  to  your  several  tenants  afore 
said. 

And  if  the  dread  of  Wood's  halfpence  should  conti 
nue  until  next  quarter-sessions,  which  I  hope  it  will  not, 
the  gentlemen  of  every  county  will  then  have  a  fair  op 
portunity  of  declaring  against  them  with  unanimity  and 
zeal. — I  am,  with  the  greatest  respect, 

May  it  please  your  lordships  and  worships, 
Your  most  dutiful  and  obedient  servant, 

M.  B. 
Aug.  25,  1724. 


the  most  considerable  persons  of  the  kingdom ;  which  was  universal 
ly  spread,  and  was  of  great  use. — F. 

Many  of  these  resolutions  are  now  lying  before  the  editor,  subscribed 
by  persons  of  every  different  rank  and  degree,  and  by  the  various  cor 
porations  of  Dublin,  from  the  most  wealthy  and  respectable  down  to 
the  flying-stationers,  commonly  called  news-boys ;  who  "  give  notice 
to  all  gentlemen,  ladies,  and  others,  who  shall  have  occasion  to  buy 
news,  poems,  songs,  letters,  lampoons,  &c.  that  they  will  not  receive 
or  offer  in  change  any  of  William  Wood's  drossy  halfpence  or  farthings, 
because  they  can  neither  get  news,  ale,  tobacco,  brandy,  nor  snuff, 
for  such  cursed  stuff." 


LETTER  IV. 


TO 

THE  WHOLE  PEOPLE  OF  IRELAND. 


!T  was  in  this  Fourth  Letter  that  the  government  of  Ireland  dis 
covered  matter  for  prosecution.  The  veil,  indeed,  which  had  hither 
to  been  industriously  spread  over  the  real  cause  of  controversy,  was 
now  hardily  raised.  For  the  letter  professedly  treats  of  the  nature 
of  the  King's  prerogative  in  coining  money ;  and  of  the  title  as- 
sumeS'by  the  HmglislTmmistry,  to  impose  upon  the  independent 
kingdom  of  Ireland  a  contract  to  which  her  legislature  were  no 
parties ;  and  of  the  various  arts  of  secret  influence,  and  threats  of 
open  violence,  which  had  been  employed  by  them  to  silence  oppo 
sition.]] 


Oct.  23,  1724. 

MY  DEAR  COUNTRYMEN, 

HAVING  already  written  three  letters  upon  so  disagree 
able  a  subject  as  Mr  Wood  and  his  halfpence,  I  con 
ceived  my  task  was  at  an  end ;  but  I  find  that  cordials 
must  be  frequently  applied  to  weak  constitutions,  poli 
tical  as  well  as  natural.  A  people  long  used  to  hardships 
lose  by  degrees  the  very  notions  of  liberty.  They  look 
upon  themselves  as  creatures  at  mercy,  and  that  all  im 
positions,  laid  on  them  by  a  stronger  hand,  are,  in  the 
phrase  of  the  Report,  legal  and  obligatory.  Hence  pro 
ceed  that  poverty  and  lowness  of  spirit,  to  which  a  king 
dom  may  be  subject,  as  well  as  a  particular  person.  And 

VOL.  vi.  2  E 
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when  Esau  came  fainting  from  the  field  at  the  point  to 
die,  it  is  no  wonder  that  he  sold  his  birthright  for  a  mess 
of  pottage. 

I  thought  I Ji^suffki^ly^sta 

want^ instruction,  by- what  methods  they  might.. safely, 
proceed,  whenever  this  £oin_shoujd  be  offered  to  them j 
and,  I  believe,  tfiere  has  not  been,  for  many  ages,  an 
example  of  any  kingdom  so  firmly  united  in  a  point  of 
great  importance,  as  this  of  ours  is  at  present  against 
that  detestable  fraud.  But,  however,  it  so  happens,  that 
some  weak  people  begin  to  be  alarmed  anew  by  rumours 
industriously  spread.  Wood  prescribes  to  the  news 
mongers  in  London  what  they  are  to  write.  In  one  of 
their  papers,  published  here  by  some  obscure  printer, 
and  certainly  with  a  bad  design,*  we  are  told,  "  That 
the  Papists  in  Ireland  have  entered  into  an  association 
against  his  coin,"  although  it  be  notoriously  known,  that 
they  never  once  offered  to  stir  in  the  matter ;  so  that 
the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  the  Privy-council,  the 
great  number  of  corporations,  the  lord  mayor  and  alder 
men  of  Dublin,  the  grand  juries,  and  principal  gentle 
men  of  several  counties,  are  stigmatized  in  a  lump  un 
der  the  name  of  "  Papists." 

This  impostor  and  his  crew  do  likewise  give  out,  that, 
by  refusing  to  receive  his  dross  for  sterling,  we  "  dispute 
the  King's  prerogative,  are  grown  ripe  for  rebellion,  and 
ready  to  shake  off  the  dependency  of  Ireland  upon  the 
crown  of  England."'  To  countenance  which  reports,  he 
has  published  a  paragraph  in  another  newspaper,  to  let 
us  know,  that "  the  Lord-lieutenant  is  ordered  to  come 
over  immediately  to  settle  his  halfpence." 

*  Probably  with  no  good. — First  edit. 
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I  entreat  you,  my  dear  countrymen,  not  to  be  under 
the  least  concern  upon  these  and  the  like  rumours,  which 
are  no  more  than  the  last  howls  of  a  dog  dissected  alive, 
as  I  hope  he  has  sufficiently  been.  These  calumnies  are 
the  only  reserve  that  is  left  him.  For  surely  our  conti 
nued  and  (almost)  unexampled  loyalty,  will  never  be 
called  in  question,  for  not  suffering  ourselves  to  be  rob 
bed  of  all  that  we  have  by  one  obscure  ironmonger. 

As  to  disputing  the  King's  prerogative,  give  me  leave 
to  explain,  to  those  who  are  ignorant,  what  the  meaning 
of  that  word  prerogative  is. 

The  Kings  of  these  realms  enjoy  several  powers,  where 
in  the  laws  have  not  interposed.  So,  they  can  make  war 
and  peace  without  the  consent  of  Parliament — and  this 
is  a  very  great  prerogative :  but  if  the  Parliament  does 
not  approve  of  the  war,  the  King  must  bear  the  charge 
of  it  out  of  his  own  purse — and  this  is  a  great  check  on 
the  crown.  So,  the  King  has  a  prerogative  to  coin  mo 
ney  without  consent  of  Parliament ;  but  he  cannot  com 
pel  the  subject  to  take  that  money,  except  it  be  sterling 
gold  or  silver,  because  herein  he  is  limited  by  law.  Some 
princes  have,  indeed,  extended  their  prerogative  farther 
than  the  law  allowed  them  ;  wherein,  however,  the  law 
yers  of  succeeding  ages,  as  fond  as  they  are  of  precedents, 
have  never  dared  to  justify  them.  But,  to  say  the  truth, 
it  is  only  of  late  times  that  prerogative  has  been  fixed 
and  ascertained  ;  for,  whoever  reads  the  history  of  Eng 
land  will  find,  that  some  former  Kings,  and  those  none 
of  the  worst,  have,  upon  several  occasions,  ventured  to 
control  the  laws,  with  very  little  ceremony  or  scruple, 
even  later  than  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  In  her 
reign,  that  pernicious  counsel  of  sending  base  money  hi 
ther,  very  narrowly  failed  of  losing  the  kingdom— being 
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complained  of  by  the  lord-deputy,  the  council,  and  the 
whole  body  of  the  English  here ;  so  that,  soon  after  her 
death,  it  was  recalled  by  her  successor,  and  lawful  money 
paid  in  exchange. 

Having  thus  given  you  some  notion  of  what  is  meant 
by  "  the  King's  prerogative,"  as  far  as  a  tradesman  can 
be  thought  capable  of  explaining  it,  I  will  only  add  the 
opinion  of  the  great  Lord  Bacon :  "  That,  as  God  go 
verns  the  world  by  the  settled  laws  of  nature,  which  he 
has  made,  and  never  transcends  those  laws  but  upon  high 
important  occasions,  so,  among  earthly  princes,  those  are 
the  wisest  and  the  best,  who  govern  by  the  known  laws 
of  the  country,  and  seldomest  make  use  of  their  prero 
gative.5* 

Now  here  you  may  see,  that  the  vile  accusation  of 
Wood  and  his  accomplices,  charging  us  with  disputing 
the  King's  prerogative  by  refusing  his  brass,  can  have 
no  .place — because  compelling  the  subject  to  take  any 
coin  which  is  not  sterling,  is  no  part  of  the  King's  pre 
rogative,  and,  I  am  very  confident,  if  it  were  so,  we  should 
be  the  last  of  his  people  to  dispute  it ;  as  well  from  that 
inviolable  loyalty  we  have  always  paid  to  his  Majesty, 
as  from  the  treatment  we  might,  in  such  a  case,  justly 
expect  from  some,  who  seem  to  think  we  have  neither 
common  sense,  nor  common  senses.  But,  God  be  thank 
ed,  the  best  of  them  are  only  our  fellow-subjects,  and 
not  our  masters.  One  great  merit  I  am  sure  we  have, 
which  those  of  English  birth  can  have  no  pretence  to — 
that  our  ancestors  reduced  this  kingdom  to  the  obe 
dience  of  England;  for  which  we  have  been  rewarded 
with  a  worse  climate, — the  privilege  of  being  governed 
by  laws  to  which  we  do  not  consent, — a  ruined  trade, — 
a  House  of  Peers  without  jurisdiction, — almost  an  in- 
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capacity  for  all  employments, — and  the  dread  of  Wood's 
halfpence. 

But  we  are  so  far  from  disputing  the  King's  preroga 
tive  in  coining,  that  we  own  he  has  power  to  give  a  pa 
tent  to  any  man  for  setting  his  royal  image  and  super 
scription  upon  whatever  materials  he  pleases,  and  liber 
ty  to  the  patentee  to  offer  them  in  any  country  from  Eng 
land  to  Japan ;  only  attended  with  one  small  limitation 
— that  nobody  alive  is  obliged  to  take  them. 

Upon  these  considerations,  I  was  ever  against  all  re 
course  to  England  for  a  remedy  against  the  present  im 
pending  evil ;  especially  when  I  observed,  that  the  ad 
dresses  of  both  Houses,  after  long  expectance,  produced 
nothing  but  a  REPORT,  altogether  in  favour  of  Wood ; 
upon  which  I  made  some  observations  in  a  former  let 
ter,  and  might  at  least  have  made  as  many  more,  for  it 
is  a  paper  of  as  singular  a  nature  as  I  ever  beheld. 

But  I  mistake;  for,  before  this  Report  was  made, 
his  Majesty's  most  gracious  answer  to  the  House  of 
Lords  was  sent  over,  and  printed;  wherein  are  these 
words,  granting  the  patent  for  coining  halfpence  and 
farthings,  AGREEABLE  TO  THE  PRACTICE  OF  HIS 
ROYAL  PREDECESSORS,  &c.  That  King  Charles  II. 
and  King  James  II.  (AND  THEY  ONLY,)  did  grant  pa 
tents  for  this  purpose,  is  indisputable,  and  I  have  shewn 
it  at  large.  Their  patents  were  passed  under  the  great 
seal  of  Ireland,  by  references  to  Ireland ;  the  copper  to 
be  coined  in  Ireland ;  the  patentee  was  bound,  on  de 
mand,  to  receive  his  coin  back  in  Ireland,  and  pay  silver 
and  gold  in  return.  Wood's  patent  was  made  under  the 
great  seal  of  England ;  the  brass  coined  in  England ; 
not  the  least  reference  made  to  Ireland ;  the  sum  im 
mense,  and  the  patentee  under  no  obligation  to  receive 
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it  again,  and  give  good  money  for  it.  This  I  only  men 
tion,  because,  in  my  private  thoughts,  I  have  sometimes 
made  a  query,  whether  the  penner  of  those  words  in  his 
^ij  Majesty's  most  gracious  answer,  "  agreeable  to  the  prac- 
w  tiee  of  his  royal  predecessors,"  had  maturely  considered 
the  several  circumstances,  which,  in  my  poor  opinion, 
seem  to  make  a  difference. 

Let  me  now  say  something  concerning  the  other  great 
cause  of  some  people's  fear,  as  Wood  has  taught  the 
London  newswriter  to  express  it,  that  his  Excellency 
the  Lord-lieutenant  is  coming  over  to  settle  Wood's 
halfpence. 

We  know  very  well,  that  the  Lords-lieutenants,  for 
several  years  past,  have  not  thought  this  kingdom  wor 
thy  the  honour  of  their  residence  longer  than  was  abso 
lutely  necessary  for  the  King's  business,  which,  conse 
quently,  wanted  no  speed  in  the  dispatch.  And  there 
fore  it  naturally  fell  into  most  men's  thoughts,  that  a 
new  governor,  coming  at  an  unusual  time,  must  portend 
some  unusual  business  to  be  done ;  especially  if  the  com 
mon  report  be  true,  that  the  Parliament,  prorogued  to 
I  know  not  when,  is,  by  a  new  summons,  revoking  that 
prorogation,  to  assemble  soon  after  the  arrival ;  for  which 
extraordinary  proceeding,  the  lawyers  on  the  other  side 
the  water  have,  by  great  good  fortune,  found  two  prece 
dents. 

All  this  being  granted,  it  can  never  enter  into  my 
head,  that  so  little  a  creature  as  Wood  could  find  cre 
dit  enough  with  the  King  and  his  ministers,  to  have  the 
Lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland  sent  hither  in  a  hurry  upon 
his  errand. 

For,  let  us  take  the  whole  matter  nakedly  as  it  lies 
before  us,  without  the  refinements  of  some  people  with 
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which  we  have  nothing  to  do.  Here  is  a  patent  granted 
under  the  great  seal  of  England^  upon  false  suggestions,) 
to  one  William  W^ood,  for  coining  copper  halfpence  for 
Ireland.  The  Parliament  here,  upon  apprehensions  of 
the  worst  consequences  from  the  said  patent,  address  the 
King  to  have  it  recalled.  This  is  refused ;  and  a  com 
mittee  of  the  Privy-council  report  to  his  Majesty,  that 
W^ood  has  performed  the  conditions  of  his  patent.  He 
then  is  left  to  do  the  hest  he  can  with  his  halfpence,  no 
man  being  obliged  to  receive  them  ;  the  people  here,  be 
ing  likewise  left  to  themselves,  unite  as  one  man,  resol 
ving  they  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  his  ware. 

By  this  plain  account  of  the  fact  it  is  manifest,  that 
the  King  and  his  ministry  are  wholly  out  of  the  case, 
.and  the  matter  is  left  to  be  disputed  between  him  and 
us.  Will  any  man,  therefore,  attempt  to  persuade  me, 
that  a  Lord-lieutenant  is  to  be  dispatched  over  in  great 
haste  before  the  ordinary  time,  and  a  Parliament  sum 
moned  by  anticipating  a  prorogation,  merely  to  put  a 
hundred  thousand  pounds  into  the  pocket  of  a  sharper, 
by  the  ruin  of  a  most  loyal  kingdom  ? 

But,  supposing  all  this  to  be  true,  by  what  arguments 
could  a  Lord-lieutenant  prevail  on  the  same  Parliament, 
which  addressed  with  so  much  zeal  and  earnestness 
against  this  evil,  to  pass  it  into  a  law?  I  am  sure  their 
opinion  of  Wood  and  his  project  is  not  mended  since 
their  last  prorogation  ;  and,  supposing  those  methods 
should  be  used,  which  detractors  tell  us  have  been  some 
times  put  in  practice  for  gaining  votes,  it  is  well  known, 
that,  in  this  kingdom,  there  are  few  employments  to  be 
given ;  and,  if  there  were  more,  it  is  as  well  known  to 
whose  share  they  must  fall. 

But,  because  great  numbers  of  you  are  altogether  ig- 
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norant  of  the  affairs  of  your  country,  I  will  tell  you  some 
reasons  why  there  are  so  few  employments  to  be  disposed 
of  in  this  kingdom. 

All  considerable  offices  for  life  are  here  possessed  by 
those  to  whom  the  reversions  were  granted ;  and  these 
have  been  generally  followers  of  the  chief  governors,  or 
persons  who  had  interest  in  the  Court  of  England.  So, 
the  Lord  Berkeley  of  Stratton  holds  that  great  office  of 
master  of  the  rolls ;  the  Lord  Palmerstown  is  first  re 
membrancer,  worth  near  L.2000  per  annum.  One  Do- 
dington,  secretary  to  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  begged  the 
reversion  of  clerk  of  the  pells,  worth  L.2500  a-year, 
which  he  now  enjoys  by  the  death  of  the  Lord  New- 
town.  Mr  Southwell  is  secretary  of  state,  and  the  Earl 
of  Burlington  lord  high  treasurer  of  Ireland  by  inheri 
tance.  These  are  only  a  few  among  many  others  which 
I  have  been  told  of,  but  cannot  remember.  Nay,  the 
reversion  of  several  employments,  during  pleasure,  is 
granted  the  same  way.  This,  among  many  others,  is  a 
circumstance,  whereby  the  kingdom  of  Ireland  is  distin 
guished  from  all  other  nations  upon  earth ;  and  makes 
it  so  difficult  an  affair  to  get  into  a  civil  employ,  that 
Mr  Addison  was  forced  to  purchase  an  old  obscure  place, 
called  keeper  of  the  records  in  Bermingham's  Tower,  of 
L.10  a-year,  and  to  get  a  salary  of  L.400  annexed  to 
it,  though  all  the  records  there  are  not  worth  half-a- 
crown,  either  for  curiosity  or  use.*  And  we  lately  saw 
a  favourite  secretary!  descend  to  be  master  of  the  revels, 


*  Tickell  notices  this  circumstance,  in  his  preface  to  Addison's 
Works,  as  a  mark  of  Queen  Anne's  special  favour  for  Addison,  though 
Swift  seems  to  have  given  it  a  diiferent  turn. 

t  Mr  Hopkins,  secretary  to  the  Duke  of  Grafton.   The  exactions 
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which,  by  his  credit  and  extortion,  he  has  made  pretty 
considerable.  I  say  nothing  of  the  under-treasurership, 
worth  about  L.9000  a-year,  nor  of  the  commissioners  of 
the  revenue,  four  of  whom  generally  live  in  England,  for 
I  think  none  of  these  are  granted  in  reversion.  But  the 
jest  is,  that  I  have  known,  upon  occasion,  some  of  these 
absent  officers  as  keen  against  the  interest  of  Ireland,  as 
if  they  had  never  been  indebted  to  her  for  a  single 
groat. 

I  confess,  I  have  been  sometimes  tempted  to  wish,  that 
this  project  of  Wood's  might  succeed ;  because  I  reflect 
ed  with  some  pleasure,  what  a  jolly  crew  it  would  bring 
over  among  us  of  lords  and  squires,  and  pensioners  of 
both  sexes,  and  officers  civil  and  military,  where  we 
should  live  together  as  merry  and  sociable  as  beggars ; 
only  with  this  one  abatement,  that  we  should  neither 
have  meat  to  feed,  nor  manufactures  to  clothe  us,  unless 
we  could  be  content  to  prance  about  in  coats  of  mail,  or 
eat  brass  as  ostriches  do  iron. 

I  return  from  this  digression  to  that  which  gave  me 
the  occasion  of  making  it.  And  I  believe  you  are  now 
convinced,  that  if  the  Parliament  of  Ireland  were  as 
temptable  as  any  other  assembly  within  a  mile  of  Christ 
endom,  (which  God  forbid !)  yet  the  managers  must  of 
necessity  fail  for  want  of  tools  to  work  with.  But  I  will 
yet  go  one  step  farther,  by  supposing  that  a  hundred 
new  employments  were  erected  on  purpose  to  gratify  com- 
pliers ;  yet  still  an  insuperable  difficulty  would  remain. 


made  by  this  gentleman  upon  the  players,  in  his  capacity  of  master 
of  the  revels,  are  the  subject  of  two  satirical  poems. 
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For  it  happens,  I  know  not  how,  that  money  is  neither 
Whig  nor  Tory — neither  of  town  nor  country  party ; 
and  it  is  not  improbable,  that  a  gentleman  would  rather 
choose  to  live  upon  his  own  estate,  which  brings  him 
gold  and  silver,  than  with  the  addition  of  an  employ 
ment,  when  his  rents  and  salary  must  both  be  paid  in 
Wood's  brass,  at  above  eighty  per  cent  discount. 

For  these,  and  many  other  reasons,  I  am  confident  you 
need  not  be  under  the  least  apprehension  from  the  sud 
den  expectation  of  the  Lord-lieutenant,*  while  we  con 
tinue  in  our  present  hearty  disposition,  to  alter  which  no 
suitable  temptation  can  possibly  be  offered.  And  if,  as 
I  have  often  asserted  from  the  best  authority,  the  law 
has  not  left  a  power  in  the  crown  to  force  any  money, 
except  sterling,  upon  the  subject,  much  less  can  the 
crown  devolve  such  a  power  upon  another. 

This  I  speak  with  the  utmost  respect  to  the  person 
and  dignity  of  his  excellency  the  Lord  Carteret,  whose 
character  was  lately  given  me  by  a  gentleman  that  has 
known  him  from  his  first  appearance  in  the  world.  That 
gentleman  describes  him  as  a  young  nobleman  of  great 
accomplishments,  excellent  learning,  regular  in  his  life, 
and  of  much  spirit  and  vivacity.  He  has  since,  as  I  have 
heard,  been  employed  abroad  ;  was  principal  secretary  of 
state  ;  and  is  now,  about  the  thirty-seventh  year  of  his 
age,  appointed  Lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland.  From  such 
a  governor,  this  kingdom  may  reasonably  hope  for  as 
much  prosperity,  as,  under  so  many  discouragements,  it 
can  be  capable  of  receiving.f 

*  Lord  Carteret,,  afterwards  Earl  Granville. — F. 
+  Lord  Carteret,  as  an  opponent  of  Walpole,  and  an  ally  of  Boling- 
,  was  in  some  respects  a  favourite  of  the  Dean. 
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It  is  true,  indeed,  that,  within  the  memory  of  man, 
there  have  heen  governors  of  so  much  dexterity,  as  to 
carry  points  of  terrible  consequence  to  this  kingdom,  by 
their  power  with  those  who  are  in  office  ;  and  by  their 
arts  in  managing  or  deluding  others  with  oaths,  affabi 
lity,  and  even  with  dinners.     If  Wood's  brass  had  in 
those  times  been  upon  the  anvil,  it  is  obvious  enough  to 
conceive  what  methods  would  have  been  taken.  Depend 
ing  persons  would  have  been  told  in  plain  terms,  "  that 
it  was  a  service  expected  from  them,  under  the  pain  of 
the  public  business   being  put  into  more  complying 
hands."     Others  would  be  allured  by  promises.  To  the 
country  gentlemen,  beside  good  words,  burgundy,  and 
closeting,  it  might  perhaps  have  been  hinted,  "  how 
kindly  it  would  be  taken  to  comply  with  a  royal  patent, 
although  it  were  not  compulsory  ;  that  if  any  inconve 
niences  ensued,  it  might  be  made  up  with  other  graces 
or  favours  hereafter  ;  that  gentlemen  ought  to  consider 
whether  it  were  prudent  or  safe  to  disgust  England. 
They  would  be  desired  to  think  of  some  good  bills  for 
encouraging  of  trade,  and  setting  the  poor  to  work  ; 
some  farther  acts  against  Popery,  and  for  uniting  Pro 
testants."    There  would  be  solemn  engagements,  "  that 
we  should  never  be  troubled  with  above  forty  thousand 
pounds  in  his  coin,  and  all  of  the  best  and  weightiest 
sort,  for  which  we  should  only  give  our  manufactures  in 
exchange,  and  keep  our  gold  and  silver  at  home."  Per 
haps  a  seasonable  report  of  some  invasion  would  have 
been  spread  in  the  most  proper  juncture ;  which  is  a 
great  smoother  of  rubs  in  public  proceedings  ;  and  we 
should  have  been  told,  "  that  this  was  no  time  to  create 
differences,  when  the  kingdom  was  in  danger." 

These,  I  say,  and  the  like  methods,  would,  in  corrupt 
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times,  have  been  taken  to  let  in  this  deluge  of  brass 
among  us ;  and  I  am  confident,  even  then,  would  not 
have  succeeded  ;  much  less  under  the  administration  of 
so  excellent  a  person  as  the  Lord  Carteret ;  and  in  a 
country  where  the  people  of  all  ranks,  parties,  and  de 
nominations,  are  convinced  to  a  man,  that  the  utter  un 
doing  of  themselves  and  their  posterity  for  ever,  will  be 
dated  from  the  admission  of  that  execrable  coin ;  that  if 
it  once  enters,  it  can  be  no  more  confined  to  a  small  or 
moderate  quantity,  than  a  plague  can  be  confined  to  a 
few  families ;  and  that  no  equivalent  can  be  given  by 
any  earthly  power,  any  more  than  a  dead  carcass  can  be 
recovered  to  life  by  a  cordial. 

There  is  one  comfortable  circumstance  in  this  univer 
sal  opposition  to  Mr  Wood,  that  the  people  sent  over 
hither  from  England,  to  fill  up  our  vacancies,  ecclesias 
tical,  civil,  and  military,  are  all  on  our  side.  Money,  the 
great  divider  of  the  world,  has,  by  a  strange  revolution, 
been  the  great  uniter  of  a  most  divided  people.  Who 
would  leave  a  hundred  pounds  a-year  in  England  (a 
country  of  freedom)  to  be  paid  a  thousand  in  Ireland  out 
of  Wood's  exchequer  ?  The  gentleman  they  have  late 
ly  made  primate,*  would  never  quit  his  seat  in  an  Eng 
lish  House  of  Lords,  and  his  preferments  at  Oxford  and 
Bristol,  worth  twelve  hundred  pounds  a-year,  for  four 
times  the  denomination  here,  but  not  half  the  value ; 
therefore  I  expect  to  hear  he  will  be  as  good  an  Irish 
man,  at  least  upon  this  one  article,  as  any  of  his  bre 
thren,  or  even  of  us,  who  have  had  the  misfortune  to  be 
born  in  this  island.  For,  those  who  in  the  common 
phrase  do  not  come  hither  to  learn  the  language,  would 

*  Dr  Hugh  Boulter.— F. 
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never  change  a  better  country  for  a  worse,  to  receive 
brass  instead  of  gold. 

Another  slander  spread  by  Wood  and  his  emissaries, 
is,  "  that  by  opposing  him,  we  discover  an  inclination  to 
throw  off  our  dependence  upon  the  crown  of  England." 
Pray  observe  how  important  a  person  is  this  same  Wil 
liam  Wood,  and  how  the  public  weal  of  two  kingdoms  is 
involved  in  his  private  interest.  First,  all  those  who  refuse 
to  take  his  coin  are  Papists  ;  for  he  tells  us, "  that  none 
but  Papists  are  associated  against  him."  Secondly, "  they 
dispute  the  King's  prerogative."  Thirdly,  "  they  are  ripe 
for  rebellion."  And,  fourthly,  "  they  are  going  to  shake 
off  their  dependence  upon  the  crown  of  England ;"  that 
is  to  say,  they  are  going  to  choose  another  king ;  for 
there  can  be  no  other  meaning  in  this  expression,  how 
ever  some  may  pretend  to  strain  it. 

And  this  gives  me  an  opportunity  of  explaining  to 
those  who  are  ignorant,  another  point,  which  has  often 
swelled  in  my  breast.  Those  who  come  over  hither  to  / 
us  from  England,  and  some  weak  people  among  our^K: 
selves,  whenever  in  discourse  we  make  mention  of  liberty! 
and  property,  shake  their  heads,  and  tell  us,  that  "Ire 
land  is  a  depending  kingdom  ;"*  as  if  they  would  seem 
by  this  phrase  to  intend,  that  the  people  of  Ireland  are 
in  some  state  of  slavery  or  dependence  different  from 
those  of  England ;  whereas  a  depending  kingdom  is  a 
modern  term  of  art,  unknown  as  I  have  heard  to  all  an 
cient  civilians,  and  writers  upon  government  y  and  Ire 
land  is,  on  the  contrary,  called  in  some  statutes  "  an  im- 


*  This  passage  contains  the  pith  and  essence  of  the  whole  contro 
versy.  It  was  one  of  those  selected  for  prosecution  by  the  Govern 
ment. 
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perial  crown,"  as  held  only  from  God  ;  which  is  as  high 
a  style  as  any  kingdom  is  capable  of  receiving.  There 
fore,  by  this  expression,  "  a  depending  kingdom,"  there 
is  no  more  to  be  understood,  than  that,  by  a  statute 
made  here  in  the  thirty-third  year  of  Henry  VIII.,  the 
King,  and  his  successors,  are  to  be  kings  imperial  of  this 
realm,  as  united  and  knit  to  the  imperial  crown  of  Eng 
land.  I  have  looked  over  all  the  English  and  Irish  sta 
tutes,  without  finding  any  law  that  makes  Ireland  de 
pend  upon  England,  any  more  than  England  does  upon 
Ireland.  We  have  indeed  obliged  ourselves  to  have  the 
same  king  with  them  ;  and  consequently  they  are  obli 
ged  to  have  the  same  king  with  us.  For  the  law  was 
made  by  our  own  Parliament ;  and  our  ancestors  then 
were  not  such  fools  (whatever  they  were  in  the  preceding 
reign)  to  bring  themselves  under  I  know  not  what  de 
pendence,  which  is  now  talked  of,  without  any  ground 
of  law,  reason,  or  common  sense. 

Let  whoever  thinks  otherwise,  I,  M.  B.,  drapier,  desire 
to  be  excepted  ;  for  I  declare,  next  under  God,  I  depend 
only  on  the  King  my  sovereign,  and  on  the  laws  of  my 
own  country.  And  I  am  so  far  from  depending  upon 
the  people  of  England,  that  if  they  should  ever  rebel 
against  my  sovereign  (which  God  forbid!)  I  would  be 
ready,  at  the  first  command  from  his  Majesty,  to  take 
arms  against  them,  as  some  of  my  countrymen  did 
against  theirs  at  Preston.  And  if  such  a  rebellion 
should  prove  so  successful  as  to  fix  the  Pretender  on  the 
throne  of  England,  I  would  venture  to  transgress  that 
statute  so  far,  as  to  lose  every  drop  of  my  blood  to  hin 
der  him  from  being  King  of  Ireland.* 

*  This  paragraph  gave  great  offence.     See  Letter  V. — F. 
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It  is  true,  indeed,  that  within  the  memory  of  man,  the 
Parliaments  of  England  have  sometimes  assumed  the 
power  of  binding  this  kingdom  by  laws  enacted  there  ;* 
wherein  they  were  at  first  openly  opposed  (as  far  as  truth, 
reason,  and  justice,  are  capable  of  opposing)  by  the  fa 
mous  Mr  Molineux,f  an  English  gentleman  born  here, 
as  well  as  by  several  of  the  greatest  patriots  and  best 
Whigs  in  England  ;  but  the  love  and  torrent  of  power 
prevailed.  Indeed  the  arguments  on  both  sides  were  in 
vincible.  For,  in  reason,  all  government  without  the 
consent  of  the  governed,  is  the  very  definition  of  slavery ; 
but,  in  fact,  eleven  men  well  armed  will  certainly  sub 
due  one  single  man  in  his  shirt.  But  I  have  done ;  for 
those  who  have  used  to  cramp  liberty,  have  gone  so  far 
as  to  resent  even  the  liberty  of  complaining ;  although  a 
man  upon  the  rack  was  never  known  to  be  refused  the 
liberty  of  roaring  as  loud  as  he  thought  fit. 

And  as  we  are  apt  to  sink  too  much  under  unreason 
able  fears,  so  we  are  too  soon  inclined  to  be  raised  by 
groundless  hopes,  according  to  the  nature  of  all  consump 
tive  bodies  like  ours.  Thus  it  has  been  given  about,  for 
several  days  past,  that  somebody  in  England  empower 
ed  a  second  somebody,  to  write  to  a  third  somebody 
here,  to  assure  us  that  we  should  no  more  be  troubled 

*  Particularly  in  the  reign  of  William  III.,  when  this  doctrine  of 
English  supremacy  was  assumed,  in  order  to  discredit  the  authority 
of  the  Irish  Parliament  summoned  by  James  II. 

t  William  Molyneux,  a  philosopher,  a  scholar,  and  patriot,  the 
friend  of  Locke.  When  this  gentleman  conceived  that  the  woollen 
manufactory  of  Ireland  was  in  danger  of  ruin,  from  the  oppressive  re 
gulations  adopted  by  the  English  government,  he  asserted  the  inde 
pendence  of  his  country,  in  a  Tract,  entitled,  "  The  Case  of  Ireland's 
being  bound  by  acts  of  Parliament  in  England  stated."  It  was  pub 
lished  in  1698. 
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with  these  halfpence.  And  this  is  reported  to  have  been 
done  by  the  same  person,  who  is  said  to  have  sworn 
some  months  ago,  "  that  he  would  ram  them  down  our 
throats,"  though  I  doubt  they  would  stick  in  our  sto 
machs  ;  but  whichever  of  these  reports  be  true  or  false, 
it  is  no  concern  of  ours.  For,  in  this  point,  we  have  no 
thing  to  do  with  English  ministers ;  and  I  should  be 
sorry  to  leave  it  in  their  power  to  redress  this  grievance, 
or  to  enforce  it ;  for  the  report  of  the  Committee  has  given 
me  a  surfeit.  The  remedy  is  wholly  in  your  own  hands  ; 
and  therefore  I  have  digressed  a  little,  in  order  to  re 
fresh  and  continue  that  spirit  so  seasonably  raised  among 
you ;  and  to  let  you  see,  that  by  the  laws  of  GOD,  of  NA 
TURE,  of  NATIONS,  and  of  your  COUNTRY,  you  ARE, 
and  OUGHT  to  be,  as  FREE  a  people  as  your  brethren  in 
England. 

If  the  pamphlets  published  at  London  by  Wood  and 
his  journeymen,  in  defence  of  his  cause,  were  reprinted 
here,  and  our  countrymen  could  be  persuaded  to  read 
them,  they  would  convince  you  of  his  wicked  design 
more  than  all  I  shall  ever  be  able  to  say.  In  short,  I 
make  him  a  perfect  saint  in  comparison  of  what  he  ap- 
pears  to  be  from  the  writings  of  those  whom  he  hires_to_ 
justify  his  project.  But  he  is  so  far  master  of  the  field 
(let  others  guess  the  reason)  that  no  London  printer  dare 
publish  any  paper  written  in  favour  of  Ireland  ;  and  here 
nobody  as  yet  has  been  so  bold  as  to  publish  anything 
in  favour  of  him. 

There  was,  a  few  days  ago,  a  pamphlet  sent  me,  of 
near  fifty  pages,  written  in  favour  of  Mr  Wood  and  his 
coinage,  printed  in  London  ;  it  is  not  worth  answering, 


*  Mr  Walpole,  afterwards  Earl  of  Orford.— F. 
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because  probably  it  will  never  be  published  here.  But 
it  gave  me  occasion  to  reflect  upon  an  unhappiness  we 
lie  under,  that  the  people  of  England  are  utterly  igno 
rant  of  our  case  ;  which,  however,  is  no  wonder,  since  it 
is  a  point  they  do  not  in  the  least  concern  themselves 
about,  farther  than  perhaps  as  a  subject  of  discourse  in 
a  coffee-house,  when  they  have  nothing  else  to  talk  of.  For 
I  have  reason  to  believe,  that  no  minister  ever  gave  him 
self  the  trouble  of  reading  any  papers  written  in  our  de 
fence,  because  I  suppose  their  opinions  are  already  de 
termined,  and  are  formed  wholly  upon  the  reports  of 
Wood  and  his  accomplices  ;  else  it  would  be  impossible 
that  any  man  could  have  the  impudence  to  write  such  a 
pamphlet  as  I  have  mentioned. 

Our  neighbours,  whose  understandings  are  just  upon 
a  level  with  ours  (which  perhaps  are  none  of  the  bright 
est),  have  a  strong  contempt  for  most  nations,  but  espe 
cially  for  Ireland.  They  look  upon  us  as  a  sort  of  sa 
vage  Irish,  whom  our  ancestors  conquered  several  hundred 
years  ago.  And  if  I  should  describe  the  Britons  to  you 
as  they  were  in  Cassar's  time,  when  they  painted  their 
bodies,  or  clothed  themselves  with  the  skins  of  beasts,  I 
should  act  full  as  reasonably  as  they  do.  However,  they 
are  so  far  to  be  excused  in  relation  to  the  present  sub 
ject,  that  hearing  only  one  side  of  the  cause,  and  having 
neither  opportunity  nor  curiosity  to  examine  the  other, 
they  believe  a  lie  merely  for  their  ease  ;  and  conclude, 
because  Mr  Wood  pretends  to  power  he  has  also  reason 
on  his  side. 

Therefore,  to  let  you  see  how  this  case  is  represented 
in  England  by  Wood  and  his  adherents,  I  have  thought 
it  proper  to  extract  out  of  that  pamphlet  a  few  of  those 
notorious  falsehoods,  in  point  of  fact  and  reasoning,  con- 
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tained  therein  ;  the  knowledge  whereof  will  confirm  my 
countrymen  in  their  own  right  sentiments,  when  they 
will  see,  by  comparing  both,  how  much  their  enemies  are 
in  the  wrong. 

First,  the  writer  positively  asserts,  "that  Wood's 
halfpence  were  current  among  us  for  several  months,  with 
the  universal  approbation  of  all  people,  without  one  sin 
gle  gainsayer ;  and  we  all,  to  a  man,  thought  ourselves 
happy  in  having  them." 

Secondly,  he  affirms,  "  that  we  were  drawn  into  dis 
like  of  them  only  by  some  cunning,  evil-designing  men 
among  us,  who  opposed  this  patent  of  Wood  to  get  an 
other  for  themselves." 

Thirdly, "  that  those  who  most  declared  at  first  against 
Wood's  patent,  were  the  very  men  who  intend  to  get  an 
other  for  their  own  advantage." 

Fourthly,  "  that  our  Parliament  and  Privy-council, 
the  Lord  Mayor  and  aldermen  of  Dublin,  the  grand 
juries  and  merchants,  and,  in  short,  the  whole  kingdom, 
nay,  the  very  dogs,"  as  he  expresses  it,  "  were  fond  of 
those  halfpence,  till  they  were  inflamed  by  those  few  de 
signing  persons  aforesaid." 

Fifthly,  he  says  directly,  "  that  all  those  who  op 
posed  the  halfpence,  were  Papists,  and  enemies  to  King 
George." 

Thus  far,  I  am  confident,  the  most  ignorant  among 
you  can  safely  swear,  from  your  own  knowledge,  that  the 
author  is  a  most  notorious  liar  in  every  article ;  the  di 
rect  contrary  being  so  manifest  to  the  whole  kingdom, 
that,  if  occasion  required,  might  get  it  confirmed  under 
five  hundred  thousand  hands. 

Sixthly,  he  would  persuade  us,  "  that  if  we  sell  five 
shillings  worth  of  our  goods  or  manufactures  for  two  shil- 
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lings  and  fourpence  worth  of  copper,  although  the  cop 
per  were  melted  down,  and  that  we  could  get  five  shil 
lings  in  gold  and  silver  for  the  said  goods  ;  yet  to  take 
the  said  two  shillings  and  fourpence  in  copper,  would  he 
greatly  for  our  advantage." 

And,  lastly,  he  makes  us  a  very  fair  offer,  as  empower 
ed  hy  Wood,  "  that  if  we  will  take  off  two  hundred 
thousand  pounds  in  his  halfpence  for  our  goods,  and  like 
wise  pay  him  three  per  cent,  interest  for  thirty  years  for 
a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  pounds  (at  which  he 
computes  the  coinage  ahove  the  intrinsic  value  of  the 
copper)  for  the  loan  of  his  coin,  he  will  after  that  time 
give  us  good  money  for  what  halfpence  will  be  then  left." 

Let  me  place  this  offer  in  as  clear  a  light  as  1  can,  to 
show  the  insupportable  villainy  and  impudence  of  that 
incorrigible  wretch.  "  First,"  says  he,  "  I  will  send  two 
hundred  thousand  pounds  of  my  coin  into  your  country ; 
the  copper  I  compute  to  be,  in  real  value,  eighty  thou 
sand  pounds,  and  I  charge  you  with  a  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  pounds  for  the  coinage  ;  so  that,  you 
see,  I  lend  you  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  pounds 
for  thirty  years  ;  for  which  you  shall  pay  me  three  per 
cent,  that  is  to  say,  three  thousand  six  hundred  pounds 
per  annum,  which  in  thirty  years  will  amount  to  a  hun 
dred  and  eight  thousand  pounds.  And  when  these 
thirty  years  are  expired,  return  me  my  copper,  and  I  will 
give  you  good  money  for  it." 

This  is  the  proposal  made  to  us  by  Wood  in  that 
pamphlet,  written  by  one  of  his  commissioners :  and  the 
author  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  infamous  Coleby,  one 
of  his  under-swearers  at  the  committee  of  council,  who 
was  tried  for  robbing  the  treasury  here,  where  he  was  an 
under-clerk. 
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By  this  proposal,  he  will,  first,  receive  two  hundred 
thousand  pounds  in  goods  or  sterling,  for  as  much  cop 
per  as  he  values  at  eighty  thousand  pounds,  but  in  reali 
ty  not  worth  thirty  thousand  pounds.  Secondly,  he  will 
receive  for  interest  a  hundred  and  eight  thousand  pounds: 
and  when  our  children  come  thirty  years  hence  to  re 
turn  his  halfpence  upon  his  executors  (for  before  that 
time  he  will  be  probably  gone  to  his  own  place)  those 
executors  will  very  reasonably  reject  them  as  raps  and 
counterfeits,  which  they  will  be,  and  millions  of  them  of 
his  own  coinage. 

Methinks  I  am  fond  of  such  a  dealer  as  this,  who 
mends  every  day  upon  our  hands,  like  a  Dutch  reckon 
ing  ;  wherein  if  you  dispute  the  unreasonableness  and 
exorbitance  of  the  bill,  the  landlord  shall  bring  it  up 
every  time  with  new  additions. 

Although  these,  and  the  like  pamphlets,  published 
by  Wood  in  London,  are  altogether  unknown  here,  where 
nobody  could  read  them  without  as  much  indignation 
as  contempt  would  allow ;  yet  I  thought  it  proper  to 
give  you  a  specimen  how  the  man  employs  his  time,  where 
he  rides  alone  without  any  creature  to  contradict  him  ; 
while  our  FEW  FRIENDS  there  wonder  at  our  silence : 
and  the  English  in  general,  if  they  think  of  this  matter 
at  all,  impute  our  refusal  to  wilfulness  or  disaffection, 
just  as  Wood  and  his  hirelings  are  pleased  to  represent. 

But  although  our  arguments  are  not  suffered  to  be 
printed  in  England,  yet  the  consequence  will  be  of  lit 
tle  moment.  Let  Wood  endeavour  to  persuade  the  peo 
ple  there,  that  we  ought  to  receive  his  coin ;  and  let  me 
convince  our  people  here,  that  they  ought  to  reject  it, 
under  pain  of  our  utter  undoing  ;  and  then  let  him  do 
his  best  and  his  worst. 
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Before  I  conclude,  I  must  beg  leave,  in  all  humility, 
to  tell  Mr  Wood,  that  he  is  guilty  of  great  indiscretion, 
by  causing  so  honourable  a  name  as  that  of  Mr  Wai- 
pole  to  be  mentioned  so  often,  and  in  such  a  manner, 
upon  this  occasion.     A  short  paper  printed  at  Bristol, 
and  reprinted  here,  reports  Mr  Wood  to  say,  "  that  he 
wonders  at  the  impudence  and  insolence  of  the  Irish  in 
refusing  his  coin,  and  what  he  will  do  when  Mr  Wai- 
pole  comes  to  town."    Where,  by  the  way,  he  is  mista 
ken  ;  for  it  is  the  true  English  people  of  Ireland  who 
refuse  it,  although  we  take  it  for  granted  that  the  Irish 
will  do  so  too  whenever  they  are  asked.  In  another  print 
ed  paper  of  his  contriving,  it  is  roundly  expressed,  "  that 
Mr  Walpole  will  cram  his  brass  down  our  throats." 
Sometimes  it  is  given  out,  "  that  we  must  either  take 
those  halfpence,  or  eat  our  brogues :"  and  in  another 
newsletter,  but  of  yesterday,  we  read,  •**  that  the  same 
great  man  has  sworn  to  make  us  swallow  his  coin  in  fire 
balls." 

This  brings  to  my  mind  the  known  story  of  a  Scotch 
man,  who,  receiving  the  sentence  of  death  with  all  the 
circumstances  of  hanging,  beheading,  quartering,  em- 
bowelling,  and  the  like,  cried  out,  "  What  need  all  this 
COOKERY  ?"  And  I  think  we  have  reason  to  ask  the 
same  question ;  for,  if  we  believe  Wood,  here  is  a  din 
ner  ready  for  us ;  and  you  see  the  bill  of  fare  ;  and  I  am 
sorry  the  drink  was  forgot,  which  might  easily  be  sup 
plied  with  melted  lead  and  flaming  pitch. 

What  vile  words  are  these  to  put  into  the  mouth  of 
a  great  counsellor,  in  high  trust  with  his  majesty,  and 
looked  upon  as  a  prime-minister  ?  If  Mr  Wood  has  no 
better  a  manner  of  representing  his  patrons,  when  I 
come  to  be  a  great  man  he  shall  never  be  suffered  to  at- 
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tend  at  my  levee.  This  is  not  the  style  of  a  great  mi 
nister  ;  it  savours  too  much  of  the  kettle  and  the  fur 
nace,  and  came  entirely  out  of  Wood's  forge. 

As  for  the  threat  of  making  us  eat  our  brogues,  we 
need  not  be  in  pain  ;  for,  if  his  coin  should  pass,  that 
impolite  covering  for  the  feet  would  no  longer  be  a  na^ 
tional  reproach ;  because  then  we  should  have  neither 
shoe  nor  brogue  left  in  the  kingdom.  But  here  the  false 
hood  of  Mr  Wood  is  fairly  detected ;  for  I  am  confi 
dent  Mr  Walpole  never  heard  of  a  brogue  in  his  whole 
life. 

As  to  "  swallowing  these  halfpence  in  fire-balls,"  it  is 
a  story  equally  improbable.  For,  to  execute  this  opera 
tion,  the  whole  stock  of  Mr  Wood's  coin  and  metal 
must  be  melted  down,  and  moulded  into  hollow  balls 
with  wild-fire,  no  bigger  than  a  reasonable  throat  may 
be  able  to  swallow.  Now,  the  metal  he  has  prepared, 
and  already  coined,  will  amount  to  at  least  fifty  millions 
of  halfpence,  to  be  swallowed  by  a  million  and  a  half  of 
people :  so  that,  allowing  two  halfpence  to  each  ball, 
there  will  be  about  seventeen  balls  of  wild-fire  a-piece  to 
be  swallowed  by  every  person  in  the  kingdom ;  and  to 
administer  this  dose,  there  cannot  be  conveniently  fewer 
than  fifty  thousand  operators,  allowing  one  operator  to 
every  thirty ;  which,  considering  the  squeamishness  of 
some  stomachs,  and  the  peevishness  of  young  children, 
it  but  reasonable.  Now,  under  correction  of  better  judg 
ments,  I  think  the  trouble  and  charge  of  sucli  an  expe 
riment  would  exceed  the  profit ;  and  therefore  I  take 
this  report  to  be  spurious,  or,  at  least,  only  a  new  scheme 
of  Mr  Wood  himself;  which,  to  make  it  pass  the  bet 
ter  in  Ireland,  he  would  father  upon  a  minister  of  state., 

But  I  will  now  demonstrate,  beyond  all  contradiction, 
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that  Mr  Walpole  is  against  this  project  of  Mr  Wood, 
and  is  an  entire  friend  to  Ireland,  only  by  this  one  in 
vincible  argument ;  that  he  has  the  universal  opinion  of 
being  a  wise  man,  an  able  minister,  and  in  all  his  pro 
ceedings  pursuing  the  true  interest  of  the  King  his  mas 
ter  ;  and  that  as  his  integrity  is  above  all  corruption,  so 
is  his  fortune  above  all  temptation.  I  reckon,  therefore, 
we  are  perfectly  safe  from  that  corner,  and  shall  never  be 
under  the  necessity  of  contending  with  so  formidable  a 
power,  but  be  left  to  possess  our  brogues  and  potatoes 
in  peace,  as  remote  from  thunder  as  we  are  from  Jupiter.* 
I  am,  my  dear  countrymen, 

Your  loving  fellow- subject, 
Fellow-sufferer,  and  humble  servant, 

M.  B. 


ABOUT  the  same  time  with  this  letter,  appeared  a  broad-side  sheet, 
called  Tom  Pimsibi's  Dream,  written  probably  by  Sheridan,  who  as 
sumes  that  name  in  the  preface  to  the  Art  of  Punning.  As  it  must 
have  been  published  with  the  Dean's  knowledge,  and  probably  under 
went  his  corrections,  it  has  title  to  a  place  in  these  notes. 

TOM  PUNSIBFS  DREAM. 


ov  vvxn 
Toivtoc,  j^ 
Et    .SV  77g>»jV£p  toc&xu, 


/3aAs~v  sQw.  —  Soph.  Elec. 

SINCE  the  heat  of  this  business,  which  has  of  late  so  much  and  so 
justly  concerned  this  kingdom,  is  at  last  in  a  great  measure  over,  we 


*  '*'  Procul  a  Jove,  procul  a  fulmine." 
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may  venture  to  abate  something  of  our  former  zeal  and  vigour  in 
handling  it,  and,  looking  upon  it  as  an  enemy  almost  overthrown, 
consult  more  our  own  amusement  than  its  prejudice,  in  attacking  it 
in  light  excursOry  skirmishes.  Thus  much  I  thought  fit  to  observe, 
lest  the  world  should  be  apt  to  make  an  obvious  pun  upon  me ;  when 
beginning  to  dream  on  this  occasion,  I  presented  it  with  the  noctur 
nal  ravings  of  an  unguided  imagination,  on  a  subject  of  so  great  im 
portance  as  the  final  welfare  or  ruin  of  a  whole  nation. 

But  so  it  was,  that  upon  reading  one  of  the  Drapier's  letters,  I  fell 
asleep  and  had  the  following  dream  :— 

The  first  object  that  struck  me  was  a  woman  of  exquisite  beauty, 
and  a  most  majestic  air,  seated  on  a  throne,  whom,  by  the  figure  of 
a  lion  beneath  her  feet,  and  of  Neptune  who  stood  by  her  and  paid 
her  the  most  respectful  homage,  I  easily  knew  to  be  the  Genius  of 
England.  At  some  distance  from  her,  (though  not  at  so  great  a  one  as 
seemed  to  be  desired,)  I  observed  a  matron  clothed  in  robes  so  tatter 
ed  and  torn,  that  they  had  not  only  very  nigh  lost  their  original  air  of 
royalty  and  magnificence,  but  even  exposed  her  to  the  inclemency  of 
the  weather  in  several  places,  which,  with  many  other  afflictions,  had 
so  affected  her,  that  her  natural  beauty  was  almost  effaced,  and  her 
strength  and  spirits  very  nigh  lost.  She  hung  over  a  harp,  with 
which,  if  she  sometimes  endeavoured  to  sooth  her  melancholy,  she  had 
still  the  misfortune  to  find  it  more  or  less  out  of  tune ;  particularly, 
when,  as  I  perceived  at  last,  it  was  strung  with  a  sort  of  wire  of  so 
base  composition,  that  neither  she  nor  I  could  make  anything  of  it. 
I  took  particular  notice  that,  when  moved  by  a  just  sense  of  her 
wrongs,  she  could  at  any  time  raise  her  head,  she  fixed  her  eyes  so 
stedfastly  on  her  neighbour,  sometimes  with  an  humble  and  entreat 
ing,  at  others  with  a  more  bold  and  resentful,  regard,  that  I  could 
not  help  (however  improbable  it  should  seem  from  her  generous  and 
august  appearance,)  in  a  great  measure  to  attribute  her  misfortunes 
to  her ;  but  this  I  shall  submit  to  the  judgment  of  the  world. 

I  should  now  at  last  mention  her  name,  were  not  these  circumstan 
ces  too  unhappily  singular  to  make  that  aay  way  necessary. 

As  I  was  taken  up  with  many  melancholy  reflections  on  this  mo 
ving  object,  I  was  on  a  sudden  interrupted  by  a  little  sort  of  an  up 
roar,  which>  upon  turning  my  eyes  towards  it,  I  found  arose  from  a 
crowd  of  people  behind  her  throne-  The  cause  it  seems  was  this  :— 

There  was,  I  perceived,  among  them,  the  god  of  merchandise,  with 
his  sandals  mostly  of  brass,  but  not  without  a  small  proportion  of 
gold  and  silver,  and  his  wings  chiefty  of  the  two  latter  metals,  but 
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allayed  with  a  little  of  the  former.  With  those  he  used  to  trudge  up 
and  down  to  furnish  them  with  necessaries ;  with  these  he'd  take  a 
flight  to  other  countries,  but  not  so  dextrously  or  to  so  good  purpose 
as  in  other  places  of  his  office,  not  so  much  for  want  of  encourage* 
ment  among  them  here,  as  on  account  of  the  haughty  jealousy  of  their 
neighbours,  who,  it  seems,  dreading  in  them  a  rival,  took  care  to  clip 
his  wings  and  circumscribe  his  flights  j  the  former,  more  especially, 
being  by  these  and  other  means  so  much  worn,  he  performed  his  of 
fice  but  lamely,  which  gave  occasion  to  some  who  had  their  own  pri* 
vate  interest  more  at  heart  than  that  of  the  public,  to  patch  up  some 
of  the  places  of  his  office  with  a  metal  of  the  same  nature,  indeed,  but 
so  slight  and  base,  that  though  at  first  it  might  serve  to  carry  hini 
on  their  errands,  it  soon  failed,  and  by  degrees  grew  entirely  useless  ; 
insomuch  that  he  would  rather  be  retarded  than  promoted  in  his 
business ;  and  this  occasioned  the  above  disturbance  among  his  de 
pendents,  who  thereupon  turned  their  eyes  towards  their  mistress; 
for  by  this  time  she  will,  I  presume,  be  better  known  by  that  than 
the  more  homely  and  sociable  name  of  neighbour,  and  not  daring  of 
late  to  say  or  do  anything  without  her  approbation,  made  several 
humble  applications  to  her,  beseeching  that  she  would  continue  them 
that  liberty  of  refitting  these  implements  themselves,  which  she  had 
been  formerly  pleased  graciously  to  allow  them  ;  but  these,  however 
reasonable,  were  all  rejected,  whereupon  I  observed  a  certain  person 
(a  mean  ill-looking  fellow,)  from  among  a  great  number  of  people  that 
stood  behind  the  genius  of  England,  who  during  the  whole  affair  had 
kept  his  eyes  intently  fixed  on  his  neighbours,  watching  all  their  mo 
tions,  like  a  hawk  hovering  over  his  quarry,  and  with  just  the  same 
design :  Him,  I  say,  I  observed  to  turn  off  hastily,  and  make  to 
wards  the  throne,  where  being  arrived,  after  some  preparations  re 
quisite,  he  preferred  a  petition,  setting  forth  the  wants  and  necessi 
ties  (but  taking  care  to  make  'em  appear  at  least  four  times  greater 
than  they  really  were)  of  his  neighbours,  or  as  he  might  have  more 
truly  and  honestly  said,  his  own,  both  which,  for  the  latter,  though 
not  expressed,  he  chiefly  intended,  but  modestly  or  rather  kna- 
vishly  left  to  be  understood,  he  begged  the  royal  licence  to  redress, 
by  supplying  those  defects  which  were  the  occasion  of  'em.  This 
humble  suppliant,  I  observed,  both  before  and  after  this  petition, 
seemed  to  employ  his  utmost  industry  and  art,  to  insinuate  himself 
into  the  good  graces  of  two  persons  that  stood  on  each  side  the 
throne  ;*  the  one  on  the  right  was  a  lady  of  large  make,  and  swarthy 

»  The  Duchess  of  Kendal  and  Sir  Robert  Walpole. 
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complexion ;  the  other,  a  man  that  seemed  to  be  between  fifty  and 
sixty,  who  had  an  air  of  deep  designing  thought :  These  two  he  man 
aged  with  a  great  deal  of  art ;  for  the  lady  he  employed  all  the  little 
arts  that  win  her  sex ;  particularly  I  observed  that  he  frequently 
took  hold  of  her  hand  as  in  raptures  to  kiss  it,  in  such  a  manner  as 
made  me  suspect  she  did  not  always  draw  it  back  empty ;  for  this  he 
did  so  slily,  that  it  was  not  easy  for  anybody  to  be  certain  of  it.  The 
man,  on  the  other  hand,  he  plied  his  own  way  with  politics,  remon 
strating  to  him  the  several  things  he  had  before  the  throne  ;  which, 
however,  as  might  be  presumed  from  his  manner  of  attending  to 
them,  seemed  to  make  little  impression ;  but  when  he  came  to  lay 
before  him  the  great  advantages  that  might  accrue  from  thence  to 
their  mistress,  and  consequently  to  him,  he  heard  him  with  the  ut 
most  eagerness  and  satisfaction ;  at  last,  he  kissed  his  hand  in  the 
same  manner  as  he  had  the  lady's,  and  so  retired.  By  these  and  the 
like  means,  he  soon  brought  over  both  parties  to  him,  who  with  a 
whisper  or  two  procured  him  the  licence ;  whereupon  he  immediate 
ly  fell  to  making  up  a  metal,  if  it  deserved  the  name,  of  a  very  strange 
composition,  wherewith  he  purposed  to  refit  the  implements  of  that 
useful  deity,  but  in  such  manner  that,  for  the  base  metal  he  put  in 
to  them,  he  would  take  care  to  draw  away  from  them  an  infinitely 
more  than  proportionable  quantity  of  gold  and  silver,  and  thereby 
render  him  almost  incapable  of  taking  flight  to  foreign  countries ; 
nay,  at  last  perhaps  utterly  so,  when,  under  pretence  of  their  not 
being  completed,  he  should  filch  in  more  of  his  metal,  and  filch  away 
more  of  theirs. 

These  things  being  therefore  prepared,  he  sends  'em  over  to  his 
neighbours,  and  there  endeavoured  to  get  them  admitted  by  fair 
words  and  promises,  being  too  sensible  that  they  were  not  of  them 
selves  the  most  willing  to  accept  of  his  favour ;  and  indeed  he  was 
not  deceived ;  for  they,  being  advertised  of  his  designs,  had  taken 
the  alarm,  and  had,  almost  to  a  man,  united  in  one  common  faction 
against  him.  This  generous  ardour  had  first  taken  hold  of  the  most 
active  and  important  part ;  and  if  I  may  be  allowed  thence  to  call/. it 
the  heart  of  this  body,  from  thence  was,  on  one  side,  by  a  quick  pas 
sage,  and  in  its  more  refined  parts,  communicated  through  the  blood 
to  the  contemplative  and  reasoning,  the  head,  which  it  inspired  with 
noble  thoughts  and  resolutions ;  and,  on  the  other,  to  the  inferior 
extremities,  which  were  thereby  rendered  more  expedite  and  readier 
to  obey  the  dictates  of  the  head  in  a  rougher  method  of  opposition  ; 
each  of  which  extremities,  being  carried  back  to  its  fountain,  it 
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was  returned  to  them  from  thence  ;  and  so  backwards  and  forwards 
till  the  circulation  and  union  were  confirmed  and  completed  ;  the  sor 
did,  unnatural,  offensive  parts  being  in  the  meantime  thrown  off  as 
dregs  of  nature  and  nuisances  of  human  society ;  but  of  these  in  so 
well-tempered  a  constitution  there  must  be  but  few  ;  however,  when 
there  are  any  to  be  found,  though  they  had  been  of  the  most  exalted 
nature,  and  bore  most  noble  offices  in  this  body,  by  any  corruption 
become  so,  they  shared  the  common  fate,  with  this  only  difference, 
that  they  were  rejected  with  greater  scorn  and  contempt  on  account 
of  their  former  dignity,  as  was  found  in  one  notorious  instance.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  among  all  the  parts  that  were  serviceable  to  the 
constitution  on  this  occasion,  there  was  not  one  more  so  than  a  certain 
one,  whose  name,  indeed,  is  not  openly  known,  but  whose  good  offices 
and  usefulness  are  too  great  ever  to  be  forgotten ;  for  it,  by  its  nice 
diligence  and  skill,  selected  out  things  of  the  most  noble  and  exqui 
site  nature,  by  infusing  and  dispersing  them  to  enliven  and  invigo 
rate  the  whole  body,  which  how  effectually  they  did  our  bold  pro 
jector  sadly  experienced  ;  ,for,  finding  all  his  endeavours  to  pass  his 
ware  upon  them  disappointed,  he  withdrew  :  But  his  patron  on  the 
other  side,  being  informed  of  what  had  passed,  fell  into  a  most  ter 
rible  passion,  and  threatened,  they  say,  I  know  not  what,  of  making 
to  swallow  and  ramming  down  throats.  But  while  they  were  in 
deep  conference  together,  methought  all  on  a  sudden  a  trap-door 
dropped,  and  down  fell  our  projector.  This  unexpected  accident 
did,  on  many  accounts,  not  a  little  ajarm  the  throne,  and  gave  it 
but  too  great  occasion  to  reflect  a  little  on  what  had  been  doing, 
as  what  a  mean  ordinary  fellow  it  had  intrusted  with  the  care  of 
an  affair  of  such  great  consequence,  that  though  their  neighbours' 
refusal  might  possibly  have  put  him  to  such  straits  as  might  be 
the  great  occasion  of  this  disgrace,  yet  that  very  refusal  could  not 
be  universal  and  resolute  without  some  reason,  which  could  arise 
from  nothing  else  but  the  unseasonableness  or  unworthiness  of  his 
offers,  or  both,  and  he,  consequently,  might  deserve  as  much  to 
suffer  as  they  did;  now  for  the  better  information  therefore,  in 
these  surmises,  some  of  the  neighbours  might  be  consulted,  who 
confirming  them,  things  seemed  to  bear  a  good  pace,  and  be  in  a  very 
fair  way  of  clearing  up.  When  I  awoke,  I  cannot  say  whether  more 
pleased  at  the  present  posture  of  affairs,  when  I  recollected  how 
indifferent  an  one  they  had  lately  been  in,  or  anxious,  when  upon  Gen 
dering  that  they  were  not  yet  firm  and  settled ;  I  was  led  to  reflect 
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in  general  on  the  uncertainty  of  events,  and,  in  particular,  on  the 
small  reason  the  persons  in  hand  can  have  to  promise  themselves 
prosperous  ones,  especially  when  they  are  depending  in  that  part  of 
the  world. 

Dublin,  printed  in  the  year  1724-5, 


SEASONABLE  ADVICE 


TO  THE 


GRAND  JURY, 


-CONCERNING  THE  BILL  PREPARING  AGAINST  THE 
PRINTER  OF  THE  DRAPIER'S  FOURTH  LETTER. 


This  pi«ee,  as  its  title  expresses,  was  published  when  the  bill 
against  Harding  was  to  be  brought  before  the  Grand  Jury ;  and 
there  were  several  other  pieces  printed  at  the  same  time,  to  influence 
their  minds  upon  the  momentous  question  to  be  presented  to  them. 
Among  these  are  some  verses  addressed  to  the  citizens,  which  appear 
among  the  poetry  of  this  volume. 


Nov.  11,  1724. 

SINCE  a  bill  is  preparing  for  the  grand  jury  to  find 
against  the  printer  of  the  Drapier's  last  letter,  there  are 
several  things  maturely  to  be  considered  by  those  gentle 
men  before  they  determine  upon  it. 

First,  they  are  to  consider,  that  the  author  of  the 
said  pamphlet  did  write  three  other  discourses  on  the 
same  subject,  which,  instead  of  being  censured,  were 
universally  approved  by  the  whole  nation,  and  were  al 
lowed  to  have  raised  and  continued  that  spirit  among 
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us,  which  has  hitherto  kept  out  Wood's  coin  ;  for  all 
men  will  grant,  that  if  those  pamphlets  had  not  been 
written,  his  coin  must  have  overrun  the  nation  some 
months  ago. 

Secondly,  it  is  to  be  considered,  that  this  pamphlet, 
against  which  a  proclamation  has  been  issued,  is  writ 
ten  by  the  same  author  :  that  nobody  ever  doubted  the 
innocence  and  goodness  of  his  design  ;  that  he  appears, 
through  the  whole  tenor  of  it,  to  be  a  loyal  subject  to 
his  Majesty,  and  devoted  to  the  House  of  Hanover,  and 
declares  himself  in  a  manner  peculiarly  zealous  against 
the  Pretender.  And  if  such  a  writer,  in  four  several 
treatises  on  so  nice  a  subject,  where  a  royal  patent  is 
concerned,  and  where  it  was  necessary  to  speak  of  Eng 
land  and  of  liberty,  should  in  one  or  two  places  happen 
to  let  fall  an  inadvertent  expression,  it  would  be  hard  to 
condemn  him,  after  all  the  good  he  had  done,  especially 
when  we  consider  that  he  could  have  no  possible  design 
in  view,  either  of  honour  or  profit,  but  purely  the  GOOD 
of  his  country. 

Thirdly,  It  ought  to  be  well  considered,  whether  any 
one  expression  in  the  said  pamphlet  be  really  liable  to  a 
just  exception,  much  less  to  be  found  "  wicked,  mali 
cious,  seditious,  reflecting  upon  his  Majesty  and  his  mi 
nistry,"  &c. 

The  two  points  in  that  pamphlet,  which  it  is  said  the 
prosecutors  intend  chiefly  to  fix  on,  are,  first,  where  the 
author  mentions  the  penner  of  the  King's  answer.  First, 
it  is  well  known  his  Majesty  is  not  master  of  the  Eng 
lish  tongue;  and  therefore  it  is  necessary  that  some 
other  person  should  be  employed  to  pen  what  he  has  to 
say  or  write  in  that  language.  Secondly,  his  Majesty's 
answer  is  not  in  the  first  person,  but  in  ;the  third.  It  is 
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not  said,  WE  are  concerned,  or  OUR  royal  predecessors ; 
but  HIS  MAJESTY  is  concerned,  and  HIS  royal  prede 
cessors.  By  which  it  is  plain,  these  are  properly  not  the 
words  of  his  Majesty,  but  supposed  to  be  taken  from 
him,  and  transmitted  hither  by  one  of  his  ministers. 
Thirdly,  it  will  be  easily  seen,  that  the  author  of  the 
pamphlet  delivers  his  sentiments  upon  this  particular 
with  the  utmost  caution  and  respect,  as  any  impartial 
reader  will  observe. 

The  second  paragraph,  which  it  is  said  will  be  taken 
notice  of  as  a  motive  to  find  the  bill,  is  what  the  author 
says  of  Ireland's  being  a  dependent  kingdom :  he  ex 
plains  all  the  dependence  he  knows  of,  which  is  a  law 
made  in  Ireland,  whereby  it  is  enacted,  "  that  whoever 
is  King  of  England  shall  be  King  of  Ireland."  Before 
this  explanation  be  condemned,  and  the  bill  found  upon 
it,  it  would  be  proper  that  some  lawyers  should  fully 
inform  the  jury  what  other  law  there  is,  either  statute 
or  common,  for  this  dependency ;  and  if  there  be  no 
law,  there  is  no  transgression. 

The  fourth  thing  very  maturely  to  be  considered  by 
the  jury,  is,  what  influence  their  finding  the  bill  may 
have  upon  the  kingdom  :  The  people  in  general  find  no 
fault  in  the  Drapier's  last  book,  any  more  than  in  the 
three  former ;  and  therefore,  when  they  hear  it  is  con- 
demned  by  a  grand  jury  of  Dublin,  they  will  conclude 
it  is  done  in  favour  of  Wood's  coin  ;  they  will  think  we 
of  this  town  have  changed  our  minds,  and  intend  to 
take  those  halfpence,  and  therefore  it  will  be  in  vain  for 
them  to  stand  out :  So  that  the  question  comes  to  this, 
Which  will  be  of  the  worst  consequence?  to  let  pass 
one  or  two  expressions,  at  the  worst  only  unwary,  in  a 
book  written  for  the  public  service  ;  or  to  leave  a  free, 
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open  passage  for  Wood's  brass  to  overrun  us,  by  which 
we  shall  be  undone  for  ever. 

The  fifth  thing  to  be  considered  is,  that  the  members 
of  the  grand  jury,  being  merchants  and  principal  shop 
keepers,  can  have  no  suitable  temptation  offered  them  as 
a  recompense  for  the  mischief  they  will  do  and  suffer 
by  letting  in  this  coin  ;  nor  can  be  at  any  loss  or  dan 
ger  by  rejecting  the  bill.  They  do  not  expect  any  em 
ployments  in  the  state,  to  make  up  in  their  own  private 
advantages  the  destruction  of  their  country  ;  whereas 
those  who  go  about  to  advise,  entice,  or  threaten  them 
to  find  that  bill,  have  great  employments,  which  they 
have  a  mind  to  keep,  or  to  get  a  greater ;  as  it  was  like 
wise  the  case  of  all  those  who  signed  the  proclamation  to 
have  the  author  prosecuted.  And  therefore  it  is  known, 
that  his  grace  the  Lord  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  so  re 
nowned  for  his  piety  and  wisdom,  and  love  of  his  coun 
try,  absolutely  refused  to  condemn  the  book  or  the 
author. 

Lastly,  It  ought  to  be  considered  what  consequence 
the  finding  of  the  bill  may  have  upon  a  poor  man  per 
fectly  innocent.  I  mean  the  printer.  A  lawyer  may 
pick  out  expressions,  and  make  them  liable  to  excep 
tion,  where  no  other  man  is  able  to  find  any.  But  how 
can  it  he  supposed  that  an  ignorant  printer  can  be  such 
a  critic  ?  He  knew  the  author's  design  was  honest,  and 
approved  by  the  whole  kingdom :  he  advised  with  friends, 
who  told  him  there  was  no  harm  in  the  book,  and  he 
could  see  none  himself :  it  was  sent  him  in  an  unknown 
hand ;  but  the  same  in  which  he  received  the  three  for 
mer.  He  and  his  wife  have  offered  to  take  their  oaths 
that  they  knew  not  the  author.  And  therefore,  to  find  a 
bill  that  may  bring  punishment  upon  the  innocent,  will 
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appear  very  hard,  to  say  no  worse.  For  it  will  be  im 
possible  to  find  the  author,  unless  he  will  please^to  dis 
cover  himself;  although  I  wonder  he  ever  concealed  his 
name  ;  but  I  suppose  what  he  did  at  first  out  of  modesty, 
he  continues  to  do  out  of  prudence.  God  protect  us  and 
him ! 

I  will  conclude  all  with  a  fable  ascribed  to  Demos 
thenes.  He  had  served  the  people  of  Athens  with  great 
fidelity  in  the  station  of  an  orator,  when,  upon  a  certain 
occasion,  apprehending  to  be  delivered  over  to  his  ene 
mies,  he  told  the  Athenians,  his  countrymen,  the  follow 
ing  story :  Once  upon  a  time  the  wolves  desired  a  league 
with  the  sheep,  upon  this  condition,  that  the  cause  of 
strife  might  be  taken  away,  which  was  the  shepherds  and 
mastiffs  :  this  being  granted,  the  wolves,  without  all  fear, 
made  havoc  of  the  sheep.* 


*  Influenced  by  the  arguments  set  forth  in  the  text,  the  Grand 
Jury  threw  out  the  bill  against  Harding.  Lord  Chief  Justice  Whit- 
shed,  who  had  proceeded  with  great  violence  against  Waters,  the 
printer  of  the  Dean's  Proposal  for  the  universal  use  of  Irish  Manu 
factures,  shewed  the  same  indecorous  eagerness  upon  the  present  oc 
casion.  He  demanded,  with  passion,  the  reasons  upon  which  the 
jury  founded  their  verdict  of  Ignoramus,  although  it  was  in  fact  re 
quiring  them,  contrary  to  the  oath  they  had  taken,  to  disclose  their 
fellows'  counsel  and  their  own.  And,  finally,  when  he  could  make  no 
impression  upon  the  jurors,  he  discharged  them  in  great  wrath. 

From  two  broadside  ballads,  which  were  published  on  the  occasion, 
it  appears,  that  there  was  among  the  jurors  a  person  of  French  ex 
traction,  who  did  not  concur  with  his  brethren  in  opinion.  One  of 
these,  entitled,  An  excellent  New  Song,  is  received  into  the  poetry  of 
volume  12th  :  the  other,  entitled,  A  New  Poem,  ascribed  to  the  ho 
nourable  gentlemen  of  the  late  Grand  Jury,  has  no  title  to  that  dis 
tinction.  Both  stigmatize  the  conduct  of  the  individual  juror  al 
luded  to. 

VOL.  VI.  2  G 
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The  Lord  Chief-Justice  Whitshed  had  no  sooner  shewn  the  impo 
tent  violence  of  his  resentment,  by  discharging  the  Grand  Jury  that 
refused  to  find  the  bill  against  Harding,  the  printer,  than  he  re 
ceived  diverse  broad  hints  of  the  illegality  of  his  proceedings. 
Amongst  others,  the  following  exatrct  was  generally  distributed 
through  the  city  of  Dublin. 


EXTRACT  FROM  A  BOOK  ENTITLED,  "  AN  EXACT  COLLECTION 
OF  THE  DEBATE  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS  HELD  AT  WEST 
MINSTER,  OCTOBER  21,  1680,"  page  150. 

"  Resolutions  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  England, 
November  13,  1680. 

"SEVERAL  persons  being  examined  about  the  dis 
missing  a  grand  jury  in  Middlesex,  the  House  came  to 
the  following  resolutions  : — 

"  Resolved,  that  the  discharging  of  a  grand  jury  by 
any  judge,  before  the  end  of  the  term,  assizes,  or  ses 
sions,  while  matters  are  under  their  consideration,  and 
not  presented,  is  arbitrary,  illegal,  destructive  to  public 
justice,  a  manifest  violation  of  his  oath,  and  is  a  means 
to  subvert  the  fundamental  laws  of  this  kingdom. 

"  Resolved,  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  exa 
mine  the  proceedings  of  the  judges  in  Westminster- 
hall  ;  and  report  the  same,  with  their  opinion  herein,  to 
this  House." 
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The  two  following  severe  letters  are  directly  addressed  to  Lord 
Chief-Justice  Whitshed,  and  were  generally  circulated.  They  pro 
bably  underwent  Swift's  correction,  though  they  have  too  much  of  a 
legal  cast  to  have  been  written  by  the  Dean  himself.  They  are 
here  inserted  from  two  rare  broad-side  sheets,  making  a  material 
part  of  this  celebrated  controversy.  They  were  perhaps  composed 
by  Mr  Robert  Lindsay,  distinguished  by  Swift  in  his  letter  to  Lord 
Middleton  as  an  eminent  lawyer,  as  well  as  a  man  of  virtue  and  learn* 
ing,  whose  legal  advice  he  used  during  the  whole  controversy. 


A  Letter  from  a  Friend  to  the  Right  Hon 

Ceteri,  quanto  quis  servitio  promptior,  opibus  et  honoribus  extollerentur  :    Invali- 
do  legum  auxilio,  quae  vi,  ambitu,  postremo  pecunia  turbabantur.— .Tacit  An. 


To  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE 


I  FEAR  your  lordship,  in  your  wonted  zeal  for  the  in 
terest  of  your  country,  will  think  this  paper  very  un 
seasonable  ;  but  I  am  very  confident  not  more  than  one 
man  of  this  kingdom  will  be  of  your  lordship's  judg 
ment. 

In  matters  of  law,  your  opinion  has,  from  our  first  ac 
quaintance,  entirely  guided  me,  and  the  things  you  have 
assured  me  I  might  depend  upon  as  law  have  few  of 
them  escaped  my  memory,  though  I  have  had  but  little 
conversation  with  you  since  you  first  appeared  in  Par 
liament,  and  moved  the  House  to  resolve,  that  it  is  the 
indispensable  duty  of  the  judges  of  this  kingdom  to  go 
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through  their  circuits  ;  nor  have  I  had  any  since  you 
fell  sick,  and  was  made  solicitor-general. 

I  have  often  heard  your  lordship  affirm,  and  there 
fore  I  do  affirm  it,  that  the  great  ends  for  which  grand 
juries  were  instituted,  were  the  support  of  the  govern 
ment,  the  safety  of  every  man's  life  and  fortune  ;  it  be 
ing  necessary  some  should  be  trusted  to  inquire  after  all 
disturbers  of  the  peace,  that  they  might  be  prosecuted 
and  brought  to  condign  punishment ;  and  it  is  no  less 
needful  for  every  man's  quiet  and  safety,  that  the  trust 
of  such  inquisitions  should  be  put  into  the  hands  of 
persons  of  understanding  and  integrity,  that  will  suffer 
no  man  to  be  falsely  accused  or  defamed ;  nor  the  lives 
of  any  to  be  put  in  jeopardy,  by  the  malicious  conspira 
cies  of  great  or  small,  or  the  perjuries  of  any  profligate 
wretches. 

So  material  a  part  of  our  constitution  are  grand  juries, 
so  much  does  the  security  of  every  subject  depend  upon 
them,  that  though  anciently  the  sheriff  was,  by  express 
law,  chosen  annually  by  the  people  of  the  county,  and 
trusted  with  the  power  of  the  county,  yet  the  law  left 
not  the  election  of  grand  juries  to  the  will  of  the  she 
riff,  but  has  described  their  qualifications,  which  if  they 
have,  and  the  sheriff  return  them,  no  man,  nay  no 
judge,  can  object  to  their  being  sworn,  much  less  may 
they  to  their  serving  when  sworn ;  and  to  prevent  the 
discretionary  power  (a  new-fashioned  term)  of  these 
judges  over  juries,  you  used  to  say  was  made  the  statute 
of  the  llth  of  Henry  IV. 

Pardon  me,  my  lord,  if  I  venture  to  affirm,  that  a 
dissolving  power  is  a  breach  of  that  law,  or  at  least  an 
evasion,  as  every  citizen  in  Dublin,  in  Sir  Con stan tine 
Phip's  time,  perfectly  understood,  that  disapproving  the 
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aldermen  lawfully  returned  to  the  Privy- council,  was  in 
effect  assuming  the  power  of  choosing  and  returning 

.  But  your  lordship  and  I  know  dissolving  and 

disapproving  are  different  terms. 

I  always  understood  from  your  Lordship  the  trust 
and  power  of  grand  juries  is,  or  ought  to  be,  accounted 
amongst  the  greatest,  and  of  most  concern,  next  to  the 
legislative ;  the  honour,  reputations,  fortunes,  and  lives 
of  every  man  being  subject  to  their  censure.  The  kings 
of  England  have  an  undoubted  power  of  dissolving  par 
liaments  ;  but  dissolving  'till  one  was  returned  to  their 
or  their  ministers'  liking,  has  never  been  thought  very 
righteous,  and,  Heaven  be  praised,  never  very  successful. 

I  am  entirely  of  your  lordship's  opinion,  the  oath  of 
a  grand  juryman  is  not  always  sufficiently  considered 
by  the  jurors,  which  is  as  follows  : — 

"  You  shall  diligently  inquire,  and  true  presentment 
make  of  all  such  articles,  matters,  and  things,  as  shall 
be  given  you  in  charge ;  and  of  all  other  matters  and 
things  as  shall  come  to  your  own  knowledge,  touching 
this  present  service.  The  King's  counsel,  your  fellows', 
and  your  own,  you  shall  keep  secret,"  &c.  And  from 
some  other  men's  behaviour,  I  fear  oaths  are  not  always 
as  sacredly  observed  as  they  ought  to  be :  "  the  King's 
counsel,  your  fellows',  and  your  own,  you  shall  keep  se 
cret."  Though  our  grandmothers,  my  lord,  might  have 
thought  there  was  a  dispensing  power  in  the  Pope,  you 
and  I  profess  no  power  upon  earth  can  dispense  with 
this  oath ;  so  that  to  force  a  man  to  discover  the  coun 
sel  he  is  sworn  to  keep,  is  to  force  him  into  direct  per 
jury. 

Suppose,  upon  information  taken  before  your  Lord 
ship  of  a  rape  committed,  a  bill  of  indictment  were  sent 
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to  a  grand  jury,  and  the  grand  jury  return  ignoramus 
on  it,  application  is  made  to  the  Court  to  recommend  it 
to  them  to  reconsider  it,  and  they  return  as  before  igno 
ramus.  Suppose  a  judge,  with  more  than  decent  pas 
sion,  should  ask  them  their  reasons  (which  is  their  coun 
sel)  for  so  doing,  nay,  should  be  so  particular  as  to  de 
mand  of  them  whether  they  thought  the  woman  a  whore: 
— Must  not  all  the  world  conclude  somebody  had  for 
got  the  oath  of  a  grand  juryman  ?  Yes  sure,  or  his  own, 
or  worse.  But  suppose  they  should  ask  a  juror  a  ques 
tion  might  criminate  himself?  My  Lord,  you  know  I 
put  not  bare  possibilities,  it  is  generally  believed  these 
things  have  been  done  within  an  oak  of  this  town  ;  and 
if  I  am  rightly  informed,  the  restraint  a  juror  is  under 
by  his  oath,  is  so  well  understood,  that  a  certain  person 
desired  the  clerk  of  the  Crown  to  change  the  form  of  it 
by  adding  this  exception, — "  unless  by  leave  or  order  of 
the  Court." 

These  things,  my  Lord,  would  seem  strange  in  West 
minster-hall,  and  would  be  severely  noted  in  St  Ste 
phen's  Chapel.  The  honour  of  the  Crown  would  be 
thought  a  very  false,  as  well  as '  weak  plea  for  such  pro 
ceedings  there,  as  indeed  it  is  an  infamous  one  every 
where  ;  for  'tis  a  scandal  upon  a  king,  if  he  is  repre 
sented  in  a  court  of  justice  as  if  he  were  partially  con 
cerned,  or  rather  inclined  to  desire  that  a  party  should 
be  found  guilty,  than  that  he  should  be  declared  inno 
cent. 

The  King's  interest  and  honour  is  more  concerned  in 
the  protection  of  the  innocent,  than  in  the  punishment 
of  the  guilty,  as  in  all  the  immediate  actions  of  his  Ma 
jesty  we  find  that  maxim  pursued,  a  maxim  can  never 
run  a  prince  into  excesses.  We  do  not  only  find  those 
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princes  represented  in  history  under  odious  characters 
who  have  basely  betrayed  the  innocent,  but  such  as,  by 
their  spies  and  informers,  were  too  inquisitive  after  the 
guilty ;  whereas  none  was  ever  blamed  for  clemency,  or 
for  being  too  gentle  interpreters  of  the  law.  Though 
Trajan  was  an  excellent  prince,  endowed  with  all  heroi- 
cal  virtues,  yet  the  most  eloquent  writers,  and  his  best 
friends,  found  nothing  more  to  be  praised  in  his  govern 
ment,  than  that,  in  his  time,  all  men  might  think  what 
they  pleased,  and  every  man  speak  what  he  thought. 
This  I  say,  that  if  any  amongst  us,  by  violent  measures, 
and  a  dictatorial  behaviour,  have  raised  jealousies  in  the 

minds  of  his  M y's  faithful  subjects,  the  blame  may 

lie  at  their  door. 

I  know  it  has  been  said  for  his  M y's  service, 

grand  juries  may  be  forced  to  discover  their  counsels ; 
but  you  will  confess  a  king  can  do  nothing  against  law, 
nor  will  any  honest  man  judge  that  for  his  service  which 
is  not  warranted  by  law.  If  a  constant  uninterrupted 
usage  can  give  the  force  of  law,  then  the  grand  jurymen 
are  bound  by  law,  as  well  as  by  their  oaths,  to  keep  their 
King's,  their  fellows',  and  their  own  counsel  secret. 
Bracton  and  Britton  in  their  several  generations  bear 
witness  that  it  was  then  practised ;  and  greater  proof  of 
it  needs  not  be  sought,  than  the  disputes  that  appear  by 
the  law-books  to  have  been  amongst  the  ancient  lawyers, 
Whether  it  was  treason  or  felony  for  a  grand  juryman 
to  discover  their  counsels?  The  trust  of  grand  juries 
was  in  those  days  thought  so  sacred,  and  their  secrecy 
of  so  great  concern  to  the  kingdom,  that  whosoever 
should  break  their  oaths,  was  by  all  thought  worthy  to 
die,  only  some  would  have  them  suffer  as  traitors,  others 
as  felons. 
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If  a  king's  commands  should  come  to  the  judges  of 
a  court  of  justice  or  to  a  jury,  desiring  them  to  vary  from 
the  direction  of  the  law,  (which  it  is  criminal  to  say, 
and  no  man  ought  to  be  believed  therein,)  they  are 
bound  by  their  oaths  not  to  regard  them.  The  statute 
of  2d  of  Edward  III.  8th,  and  20th  Edward  III.  1.  are 
express ;  and  the  substance  of  these  and  other  statutes 
is  inserted  into  the  oaths  taken  by  every  judge  ;  and  if 
they  be  under  the  most  solemn  and  sacred  tie  in  the 
execution  of  justice,  to  hold  for  nothing  the  commands 
of  the  King  under  the  great  seal,  then  surely  political 
views  and  schemes,  the  pleasure  or  displeasure  of  a  mi 
nister,  in  the  like  case,  ought  to  be  less  than  nothing. 

It  is  a  strange  doctrine  that  men  must  sacrifice  the 
law  to  secure  their  properties.  If  the  law  is  to  be  fa 
shioned  for  every  occasion,  if  grand  jurymen,  contrary 
to  their  oaths,  must  discover  their  fellows'  and  their  own 
counsels,  and  betray  the  trust  the  law  has  reposed  in 
them  ;  if  they  must  subject  the  reasons  of  their  verdicts 
to  the  censure  of  the  judges,  whom  the  law  did  never 
design  to  trust  with  the  liberty,  property,  or  good  name 
of  their  fellow- subjects, — no  man  can  say  he  has  any  se 
curity  for  his  life  or  fortune ;  and  they  who  do  not  them 
selves,  may,  however,  see  their  best  friends  and  nearest 
relations  suffer  the  utmost  violences  and  oppressions. 

Which  leads  me  to  say  a  few  words  of  the  petit  jury, 
not  forgetting  Mr  Walters.  I  am  assured  by  an  emi 
nent  lawyer,  that  the  power  and  office  of  a  petit  jury  is 
judicial ;  that  they  only  are  the  judges  from  whose  sen 
tence  the  indigent  are  to  expect  life  or  death.  Upon 
their  integrity  and  understanding  the  lives  of  all  that 
are  brought  in  judgment  do  ultimately  depend ;  from 
their  verdict  there  lies  no  appeal,  by  finding  guilty  or 
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not  guilty.  They  do  complicately  resolve  both  law  and 
fact.  As  it  hath  been  the  law,  so  it  hath  always  been 
the  custom  and  practice  of  these  juries  (except  as  be 
fore)  upon  all  general  issues,  pleaded  in  cases  civil  as 
well  as  criminal,  to  judge  both  of  the  law  and  fact.  So 
it  is  said  in  the  report  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Vaughan  in  BushelPs  case,  that  these  juries  determine 
the  law  in  all  matters,  where  issue  is  joined  and  tried, 
in  the  principal  case,  whether  the  issue  be  about  tres 
pass  or  debt,  or  decision  in  assizes,  or  a  tort,  or  any  such 
like  ;  unless  they  should  please  to  give  a  special  verdict, 
with  an  implicit  faith  in  the  judgment  of  the  Court, 
to  which  none  can  oblige  them  against  their  wills. 

It  is  certain  we  may  hope  to  see  the  trust  of  a  grand 
juryman  best  discharged  when  gentlemen  of  the  best  for 
tunes  and  understandings  attend  that  service ;  but  it  is 
as  certain  we  must  never  expect  to  see  such  men  or  juries, 
if,  for  differing  with  a  judge  in  opinion,  when  they  only 
are  the  lawful  judges,  they  are  liable  to  be  treated  like 
villains,  like  perjurers,  and  enemies  to  their  king  and 
country ;  I  say,  my  lord,  such  behaviour  to  juries  will 
make  all  gentlemen  avoid  that  duty,  and  instead  of  men 
of  interest,  of  reputation,  and  abilities,  our  lives,  our  for 
tunes,  and  our  reputations,  must  depend  upon  the  basest 
and  meanest  of  the  people. 

I  know  it  is  commonly  said,  bonijudicis  est  ampliare 
jurisdictionem.  But  I  take  that  to  be  better  advice,  which 
was  given  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  Bacon  upon  swearing 
a  judge :  That  he  would  take  care  to  contain  the  juris 
diction  of  the  court  within  the  ancient  mere-stones,  with 
out  removing  the  mark. 

I  intend  to  pay  my  respects  to  your  lordship  once 
every  month  till  the  meeting  of  the  Parliament,  when 
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our  betters  may  consider  of  these  matters,  and  therefore 
will  not  trouble  you  with  any  more  on  this  subject  at 
present ;  but  conclude,  most  heartily  praying — — 

That  from  depending  upon  the  will  of  a  judge,  who 
may  be  corrupted  or  swayed  by  his  own  passions,  inte 
rests,  or  the  impulse  of  such  as  support  him,  and  may 
advance  him  to  greater  honours,  the  God  of  mercy  and 
of  justice  deliver  this  nation ! 

I  am,  my  lord, 
Your  lordship's  most  obedient,  humble  servant, 

N.  N. 
December  1, 


A  Second  Letter  from  a  Friend  to  the 
Right  Hon 


Ubi  semel  recto  deeratum  est  in  praeceps  pervenitur— — a  rectis  in  vitia,  a  vitiis  in 
prava,  a  pravis  in  praecipitia. — Veil.  Pater. 

Self-love  is  the  Ibve  of  one's  self,  and  of  everything  else  for  one's  own  sake :  It  makes 
a  man  the  idolater  of  himself,  and  the  tyrant  of  others.— Rochefoucault. 


My  LORD, 

I  THINK  the  best  service  men  employed  by  his  Ma 
jesty  can  do  for  him  and  this  country,  is  to  shew  such 
prudence  and  temper  in  their  behaviours  as  may  convince 
every  man  they  are  not  intrusted  with  any  power  but 
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what  is  necessary,  and  will  always  be  exercised  for  the 
advantage  and  security  of  his  Majesty's  subjects. 

For  my  own  part,  I  hold  it  the  duty  of  every  man, 
though  he  has  not  the  honour  of  serving  his  Majesty  in 
public  employment,  not  only  not  to  misrepresent  the  ac 
tions  of  his  servants,  but,  in  matters  of  small  concern,  to 
wink  at  their  follies  and  mistakes.  I  know  the  Jaco 
bites  and  Papists,  our  irreconcilable  enemies,  are  too 
watchful  to  lay  hold  of  every  occasion  to  misrepresent  his 
M y,  and  turn  the  faults  of  ambitious  and  self-inte 
rested  servants  upon  the  best  of  kings. 

I  hear  some  men  say,  that  in  my  last  to  your  lordship, 
there  appears  more  of  the  satirist  than  becomes  a  man 
engaged  merely  in  the  defence  of  liberty  and  justice ;  but 
I  am  satisfied  I  can  with  charity  affirm,  they  are  either 
such  as  have  no  knowledge  of  the  several  steps  that  have 
been  taken  to  bring  this  poor  country  into  ruin  and  dis 
grace,  or  they  are  of  the  number  of  those  who  have  had 
a  share  in  the  actings  and  contrivances  against  it ;  for, 
my  lord,  he  must  rather  be  an  insensible  stoic  than  an 
angry  cynic,  who  can  survey  the  measures  of  some  men 
without  horror  and  indignation. — To  see  men  act  as  if 
they  had  never  taken  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  their  king, 
whose  interest  is  inseparable  from  that  of  his  people,  but 
had  sworn  to  support  the  ruinous  projects  of  abandoned 
men  (of  whatever  faction),  must  rouse  the  most  lethargic, 
if  honest,  soul. 

I,  who  have  always  professed  myself  a  Whig,  do  con 
fess  it  has  mine. 

I  beg  leave,  in  this  place,  to  explain  what  I  intended 
in  my  last,  by  the  words,  "  unless  by  leave  or  order  of 
the  court,"  lest,  whilst  I  plead  for  justice,  I  should  do  an 
injury  to  your  lordship. 
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I  do  declare  I  never  heard  that  story  of  your  lordship, 
and  I  hope  no  man  did  believe  it  of  you.  My  intention 
was,  by  that  hint,  to  remember  you  of  Judge  U— p — n, 
and  a  certain  assizes  held  at  Wicklow,  as  I  believe  your 
lordship  understood  it,  and  as  I  now  desire  all  the  world 
may. 

Having  learned  from  your  lordship  and  other  lawyers 
of  undoubted  abilities,  that  no  judge  ought,  by  threats 
or  circumvention,  to  make  a  grand-juryman  discover  the 
king's  counsels,  his  fellows',  or  his  own,  I  should  not  at 
present  say  anything  in  support  of  that  position ;  but 
that  I  find  a  most  ridiculous  and  false  explanation  seem 
to  mislead  some  men  in  that  point :  Say  they,  by  the 
word  counsel  is  understood  such  bills  as  are  before  the 
grand  jury,  and  the  evidence  the  prosecutors  for  the 
crown  have  to  support  the  charge  against  the  subject ; 
lest,  that  being  known,  the  party  indictable  may  fly  from 
justice,  or  he  may  procure  false  witnesses  to  discredit  the 
evidence  for  the  king,  or  he  may,  by  bribes  and  other  in 
direct  measures,  take  off  the  witnesses  for  the  crown. 

I  confess  I  take  that  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  word 
counsel,  but  I  am  certain  that  is  not  all  that  is  meant  by 
it ;  that  is  what  must  be  understood  when  it  is  called 
the  king's  counsel,  id  est,  the  counsel  or  reasons  for  which 
the  king,  by  his  servants,  his  attorney-general,  or  coro 
ner,  has  drawn  and  sent  to  the  grand  jury,  a  charge 
against  a  subject. 

But  the  counsel  of  a  juror  is  a  different  thing  ;  it  is 
the  evidence,  the  motives,  and  reasons,  that  induce  him 
or  his  fellow-jurors  to  say  billa  veray  or  ignoramus,  and 
the  opinion  he  or  they  happen  to  be  of  when  the  ques 
tion  is  put  by  the  foreman  for  finding  or  not  finding  : 
This  counsel  every  man  is  sworn  to  keep  secret,  that  so 
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their  opinion  and  advice  may  not  be  of  prejudice  to  them 
hereafter  ;  that  as  they  are  sworn  to  act  without  favour 
or  affection,  so  may  they  also  act  without  FEAR.  W  here- 
as,  were  it  otherwise,  the  spirit  of  revenge  is  so  universal, 
there  are  but  few  cases  wherein  a  juror  could  act  with 
safety  to  himself:  Either  the  prosecuted,  as  where  the 
bill  is  found,  or  the  prosecutor,  where  it  is  returned  ig 
noramus,  may  contrive  to  defame  the  jurors  who  differ 
from  them  in  opinion,  as  I  am  told  has  happened  to  some 
very  honest  citizens  who  are  represented  to  be  Jacobites 

since  their  opinions  were  known  to  be  against . 

And  sometimes  revenge  or  ambition  may  prompt  men 
to  carry  it  farther,  as  in  the  case  of  Mr  Wilmer,  who, 
in  King  Charles  the  Second's  time,  was  very  severely 
handled  for  being  one  of  the  ignoramus  jury.  It  is  not 

necessary  to  say  whom  he  disobliged  by  being  so. 

But,  if  I  remember  right,  his  case  was  this : — 

He  was  a  merchant,  (and,  as  I  said,  an  ignoramus 
juryman,)  had  covenanted  with  a  servant  boy  to  serve  him 
in  the  West  Indies,  and  accordingly  sent  him  beyond 
sea.  Upon  suggestion  and  affidavit,  by  which  any  per 
son  might  have  it,  a  writ  de  homine  replegiando  was 
granted  against  Mr  Wilmer ;  the  sheriffs  would  have 
returned  on  the  writ  the  agreement  and  the  boy's  con 
sent,  but  the  court,  (in  the  case  of  this  Wilmer,)  Easter, 
34,  cha,  ii.  in  B.  R.  ruled  they  must  return  replegiari 
fecimus,  or  elongavit,  that  is,  they  had  replevy'd  the  boy, 
or  that  Wilmer  had  carried  him  away  where  they  could 
not  find  him  ;  in  which  last  case,  Mr  Wilmer,  though 
an  innocent  person,  must  have  gone  to  gaol  until  he 
brought  the  boy  into  court,  or  he  must  have  been  out 
lawed. — Shower's  Rep.  2.  Part. 
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I  do  not  say  this,  that  I  think  the  same  thing  will  be 
practised  again,  or  anything  like  it,  though  I  know  that 
very  homely  proverb,  More  ways  of  killing  a  dog  than 
hanging  him.  But  I  instance  it  to  shew  the  counsels  of 
every  grand  juryman  should  be  kept  secret,  that  he  may 
act  freely,  and  without  apprehensions  of  resentment  from 
the  prosecuted  or  prosecutor. 

My  resolution,  when  I  writ  to  you  last,  was  not  to 
have  said  anything  in  this  concerning  the  powers  of  dis 
solving  or  dispensing ;  but  as  I  have  been  forced  to  say 
something  of  the  dispensing,  for  the  same  reason  I  must 
of  the  dissolving  power — a  power  undoubtedly  in  effect 
including  that  of  returning,  which  makes  me  wish  two 
men  of  great  interest  in  this  kingdom,  differing  in  every 
other  thing,  had  not  undertaken  to  defend  it,  or  they 
had  better  reasons  for  it  than  I  have  yet  heard. 

'Tis  said,  "  this  power  is  in  the  court,  as  a  right  of  re 
sistance  is  in  the  people,  as  the  people  have  a  power  su 
perior  to  the  prerogative  of  the  prince,  though  no  writ 
ten  or  express  law  for  it ;  so,  of  necessity,  though  no  sta 
tute  directs  it,  and  it  may  seem  to  overturn  the  greatest 
security  men  have  for  their  liberties,  yet  the  court  has  a 
power  of  dissolving  grand  juries,  if  they  refuse  to  find  or 
present  as  the  court  shall  direct." 

Pray  let  us  consider  how  well  this  concludes. 

The  people  may  do  anything  in  defence  of  their  lives, 
their  religion,  and  liberties,  and  consequently  resistance 
is  lawful ;  therefore  an  inferior  court,  a  beneplacito  judge 
may. Monstrous  absurdity ! 

Another,  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  say  more  modest,  argu 
ment  to  support  it  is  this : — 

"  Considering,"  say  they,  "  grand  juries,  it  is  but  rea- 
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son  able  a  discretionary  power  of  dissolving  them  should 
be  lodged  in  the  judges." 

By  the  words,  "  considering  grand  juries,"  I  must  un 
derstand,  considering  their  understanding,  their  fortunes, 
or  their  integrity ;  for  from  a  want  of  one  or  more  of 
those  qualifications  must  arise  the  reason  of  such  a  dis 
cretionary  power  in  the  judges. 

Though  I  shall  not  urge  it  as  far  as  I  could,  I  will 
venture  to  say  the  argument  is  at  least  as  strong  the  other 
way — considering  the  judges.— 

First,  as  to  their  understandings,  it  must  be  confessed 
the  benches  are  infinitely  superior  to  the  lower  professors 
of  the  law  ;  yet  surely  it  cannot  give  offence  to  say  the 
gentlemen  of  the  several  counties  have  understandings 
sufficient  to  discharge  the  duty  of  grand  jurymen. — If 
want  of  fortune  be  an  objection  to  grand  jurymen,  apart 
ratione  it  is  an  objection  to  some  other  men.  Besides  that, 
the  fact  is  not  true ;  for,  in  their  circuits,  no  judge  goes 
into  any  county  where  he  does  not  meet  at  least  a  dozen 
gentlemen  returned  upon  every  grand  jury,  every  one  of 
whom  have  better  estates  than  he  himself  has — and 
these  not  during  pleasure ;  which  last  consideration  saves 
me  the  trouble  of  shewing  the  weakness  of  the  objection 
in  the  third  qualification. 

Ay.  But  it  was  a  necessary  expedient  to  keep  out 
Wood's  brass. 

Are  the  properties  of  the  commons  of  this  kingdom 
better  secured  by  the  knight-errantry  of  that  day  ?  In 
the  name  of  common  sense,  what  are  we  to  believe  ?  Has 

the  undaunted  spirit,  the  tremendous  voice  of , 

frightened  Wood  and  his  accomplices  from  any  farther 
attempts  ?  Or  rather,  has  not  the  ready  compliance  of 
encouraged  them  to  farther  trials  ?  The  offi- 
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cers  and  attendants  of  his  court  may  tremble  when  he 
frowns ;  but  who  else  regards  it  more  than  they  do  one 
of  Wood's  farthings  ? 

"  There  is  no  comparison,"  says  another,  "  between 

the  affair  of  Sir  W.  Scroggs  and  this  of .  Sir  W. 

discharged  a  grand  jury  because  they  were  about  to  pre 
sent  the  Duke  of  York  for  being  a  Papist,  but 

discharged  the  grand  jury  for  not  presenting  a  paper  he 
recommended  to  them  to  present  as  scandalous,  (and  in 
which,  I  say,  he  was  a  party  reflected  on.)" 

1  agree  there  is  a  mighty  difference,  but  whom  does 
it  make  for  ? 

A  grand  jury  of  a  hundred  (part  of  a  county)  takes 
upon  them  to  present  a  no  less  considerable  person  than 
the  king's  brother  and  heir  presumptive  of  the  crown  ; 
the  chief-justice  thinks  this  a  matter  of  too  much  mo 
ment  for  men  of  such  degree  to  meddle  in,  but  a  mat 
ter  more  proper  for  the  consideration  of  Parliament.  I 
would  not  be  understood  to  condemn  the  jury ;  I  think 
they  acted  as  became  honest  Englishmen  and  lovers  of 
their  country  ;  but  I  say,  if  judges  could  in  any  case  be 
allowed  to  proceed  by  rules  of  policy,  surely  here  was  a 
sufficient  excuse.  However,  the  commons  impeached 
him. 

The  determinations  of  ignorant  or  wicked  judges,  as 
they  are  precedents  of  little  weight,  so  they  are  but  of 
little  danger,  and  therefore  it  will  become  the  commons 
at  all  times  to  animadvert  most  carefully  upon  the  ac 
tions  of  the  most  knowing  men  in  that  profession. 

I  say,  my  lord,  at  all  times,  because  I  hear  former  me 
rit  is  pleaded  to  screen  this  action  from  any  inquiry. 

I  am  sensible  much  is  due  to  the  man  who  has  always 
preferred  the  public  interests  to  his  private  advantages 
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as • has  done.  When  a  man  has  signalized 

himself,  when  he  has  suffered  for  that  principle,  he  de 
serves  universal  respect.  Yet  men  should  act  agreeably 
to  the  motive  of  that  respect,  and  not  ruin  the  liberty  of 
their  country  to  shew  their  gratitude ;  and  so,  my  lord, 
where  a  man  has  the  least  pretence  to  that  character,  I 
think  'tis  best  to  pass  over  small  offences,  but  never  such 
as  will  entail  danger  and  dishonour  upon  us  and  our 
posterity. 

The  Romans,  my  lord,  when  a  question  was  in  the 
senate,  whether  they  should  ransom  fifteen  thousand  ci 
tizens  who  had  merited  much  by  their  former  victories, 
but  losing  one  battle  were  taken  prisoners  ?  were  deter 
mined  by  the  advices  of  that  noble  Roman,  Attilius 
Regulus,  not  to  redeem  them,  as  men  unworthy  their 
farther  care,  though  probably  it  was  their  misfortunes, 
not  their  faults,  lost  that  day : — 

Flagitio  additis 

Damnum :  neque  amissos  colores 
Lana  refert  medicata  fueo  : 

He  thought  they  were  not  worthy  to  be  trusted  again : 

To  shew  them  pity,  in  his  mind,  would  betray  the 

Romans  to  perpetual  danger :  Et  exemplo  trahenti 

Perniciem  veniens  in  aevum  ; 
Si  non  periret  immiserabilis 
Captiva  pubes. 

I  hear  some  precedents  have  been  lately  found  out  to 
justify  that  memorable  action ;  but  if  precedents  must 
control  reason  and  justice,  if  a  man  may  swear  he  will 
keep  his  counsels  secret,  and  yet  by  precedents  may  be 
forced  to  divulge  them,  I  would  advise  gentlemen  very 

VOL.  vi.  2  H 
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seriously  to  consider  the  danger  we  are  in,  and  examine 
what  precedents  there  are  on  each  side  of  the  question ; 
for  my  part,  I  think  the  commons  of  England  are  not  a 
worse  precedent  than  the  judges  of  England. 

Besides,  it  must  he  remembered  that  precedents  in 
some  cases  will  not  excuse  a  judge,  even  where  they  are 
according  to  the  undoubted  law  of  the  land  ;  as,  for  in 
stance, 

Suppose  a  man  says  what  is  true,  not  knowing  it  to 
be  true,  though  it  be  logically  a  truth  as  it  is  distin 
guished,  yet  it  is  morally  false ;  and  so,  suppose  a  judge 
gave  judgment  according  to  law,  not  knowing  it  to  be 
so,  as  if  he  did  not  know  the  reason  of  it  at  that  time, 
but  bethought  himself  of  a  reason  or  precedent  for  it 
afterwards,  though  the  judgment  be  legal  and  according 
to  precedent,  yet  the  pronouncing  of  it  is  unjust ;  and 
the  judge  shall  be  condemned  in  the  opinions  of  all  men : 
A  s  happened  to  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  Popham,  a  per 
son  of  great  learning  and  parts,  who,  upon  the  trial  of 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  when  Sir  Walter  objected  to  read 
ing  or  giving  in  evidence  Lord  Cobham's  affidavit,  taken 
in  his  absence,  without  producing  the  lord  face  to  face, 
the  lord  being  then  forthcoming,  the  chief  justice  over 
ruled  the  objection,  and  was  of  opinion  it  should  be  given 
in  evidence  against  Sir  Walter  ;  and,  summing  up  the 
evidence  to  the  jury,  the  chief  justice  said,  just  then 
it  came  into  his  mind,  why  the  accuser  should  not 
come  face  to  face  to  the  prisoner,  because,  &c.    Now,  if 
any  judge  has  since  found  precedents,  or  has  since  pick 
ed  up  the  opinion  of  lawyers,  I  fear  he  will  come  within 
the  case  I  have  put. 

I  foresee,  if  ever  this  question  happens  to  be  debated, 
you  know  where,  gentlemen  will  be  divided  ;  some  will 
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be  desirous  to  do  their  country  justice,  and  free  us  from 
all  future  danger  of  this  kind  ;  others,  upon  motives  not 
quite  so  laudable,  will  strive  to  screen ;  and  with  others 
private  friendship  will  prevail :  But  I  would  recommend 
to  your  friends,  who  really  love  their  country,  to  consi 
der  the  several  circumstances  concurring  in  your  lordship 
which  probably  may  not  in  your  successor :  Let  them 
suppose  a  person  were  to  fill  your  place,  from  whose  ma 
nifest  ignorance  in  the  law,  we  may  reasonably  conclude 
his  only  merit  is  an  inveteracy  and  hatred  to  this  coun 
try  :  I  say,  how  could  your  best  friends  excuse  them 
selves,  if,  in  regard  to  your  lordship,  they  should  suffer 
such  a  precedent  to  be  handed  down  to  such  a  man,  un 
observed  or  uncensured  ? 

Invenit  etiam  temulos  inftelix  nequitia. — Ambitious 
men  have  not  always  been  deterred  by  the  unhappy  fate 
of  their  predecessors.  Quid  sifloreat  vigeatque  ?  But 
what  lengths  will  they  run  if  injustice  and  corruption 
shall  ride  triumphant  ? 

Had  somebody  received  a  reprimand  upon  his  knees 
in  a  proper  place,  for  treating  a  printer's  jury  like  men 
convicted  of  perjury,  forcing  them  to  find  a  special  ver 
dict,  I  dare  to  say  he  had  not  been  quite  so  hardy  as  to 
have  discharged  the  grand  jury,  or  treated  them  in  the 
manner  he  did,  because  they  had  not  an  implicit  faith 
in  the  court ;  nor  had  he  dared  not  to  receive  a  present 
ment  made  by  the  second  grand  jury  against  Wood's 
farthings,  upon  pretence  it  was  informed,  which  I  men 
tion  because  the  worthy  Drapier  has  mistaken  the  fact. 

Some  of  your  lordship's  screens,  I  hear,  advise  you  to 
shew  great  humility  and  contrition  for  what  is  past,  as 
the  only  means  to  appease  the  just  indignation  all  sorts 
of  men  have  conceived  against  you.  Were  I  well  secu- 
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red  you  will  not  recommend  this  letter  to  the  next 
grand  jury  to  be  presented,  I  could  give  you  more 
seasonable  advice ;  but,  happen  as  it  may,  I  will  ven 
ture  to  give  you  a  little. 

Fawning  and  cajoling  will  have  but  little  effect  on 
those  who  have  had  the  honour  of  your  acquaintance 
these  ten  years  past ;  for  Caligula,  who  used  to  hide  his 
head  if  he  heard  the  thunder,  would  piss  upon  the  sta 
tues  of  the  gods  when  he  thought  the  danger  over. 
A  better  expedient  is  this, 

Tell  men  the  Drapier  is  a  Tory  and  a  Jacobite.  That 
he  writ  the  Conduct  of  the  Allies.  That  he  writ 
not  his  letter  with  a  design  to  keep  out  Wood's  half 
pence,  but  to  bring  in  the  pretender  ;  persuade  them,  if 
you  can,  the  dispute  is  no  longer  about  the  power  of 
judges  over  juries,  nor  how  much  the  liberty  of  the  sub 
ject  is  endangered  by  dissolving  them  at  pleasure,  but 
that  it  is  now  become  mere  Whig  and  Tory,  a  dispute 

between  his  M y's  friends  and  the  Jacobites  ;  and 

it  were  better  to  see  a  thousand  grand  juries  discharged, 
than  the  Tories  carry  a  question  though  in  the  right. 
Hoc  vulnera  pro  libertate  publica  excepi,  Tiunc  oculum 
pro  vobis  impendi.  Try  this  cant,  pin  a  cloth  over 
your  eyes,  look  very  dismal,  and  cry,  "  I  was  turned  out 
of  employment,  when  the  Drapier  was  rewarded  with  a 
D  .  .  y."  I  say,  my  lord,  if  you  can  once  bring 
matters  thus  to  bear,  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  you 
may  escape  without  censure. 

To  your  lordship's  zeal  and  industry,  without  doubt, 
is  owing,  that  the  Papists  and  the  Tories  have  not  de 
livered  this  kingdom  over  to  the  pretender ;  so  Caesar 
conquered  Pompey,  that  Legum  auctor  et  eversor,  and 
it  was  but  just  the  liberty  and  laws  of  Rome  should  af- 
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terwards  depend  upon  his  will  and  pleasure.  TheDrapier, 
in  his  letter  to  Lord  Molesworth,  has  made  a  fair  offer  ; 
secure  his  country  from  Wood's  coinage,  then  condemn 
all  he  has  writ  and  said  as  false  and  scandalous  ;  when 
your  lordship  does  as  much,  I  must  confess  it  will  be 
somewhat  difficult  to  discover  the  impostor. 

Thus,  to  keep  my  word  with  your  lordship,  I  have, 
much  against  my  inclinations,  writ  this,  which  shall  be 
my  last  upon  the  ungrateful  subject.  If  I  have  leisure, 
and  find  a  safe  opportunity  of  giving  it  to  the  printer, 
my  next  shall  explain  what  has  long  duped  the  true 
Whigs  of  this  kingdom.  I  mean  honesty  in  the  worst 
of  times. 

Though  your  lordship  object  to  my  last,  that  what  I 
writ  was  taken  out  of  Lord  Cooke,  Lord  Sommers,  Sir 
William  Jones,  or  the  writings  of  some  other  great 
men,  yet  I  will  venture  to  end  this  with  the  sentiments 
of  Philip  de  Comines,  upon  some  thorogoing  courtiers. 

"  If  a  sixpenny  tax  is  to  be  raised,  they  cry  by  all 
means  it  ought  to  be  double.  If  the  prince  is  offended 
with  any  man,  they  are  directly  for  hanging  him.  In 
other  instances,  they  maintain  the  same  character. 
Above  all  things,  they  advise  their  king  to  make  him 
self  terrible,  as  they  themselves  are  proud,  fierce,  and 
overbearing,  in  hopes  to  be  dreaded  by  that  means,  as  if 
authority  and  place  were  their  inheritance." 

I  am,  my  lord, 

Your  lordship's  most  obedient  and  most 
humble  servant, 

N.  N. 

Jan.  4,  1724-5. 


THE  PRESENTMENT 
OP 

THE  GEAND  JURY 

OF  THE  COUNTY  OF  THE  CITY  OF  DUBLIN. 


The  discharge  of  the  Grand  Jury  produced  no  change  upon  popu 
lar  opinion.  The  next  Grand  Jury  which  was  summoned,  imme 
diately  made  the  following  presentment  of  Wood's  halfpence  as  a 
nuisance. 


great  quantities  of  base  metal  coin 
ed,  commonly  called  Wood's  halfpence,  have  been 
brought  into  the  port  of  Dublin,  and  lodged  in  several 
houses  of  this  city,  with  an  intention  to  make  them  pass 
clandestinely  among  his  Majesty's  subjects  of  this  king 
dom,  notwithstanding  the  addresses  of  both  houses  of  par 
liament,  and  the  privy-council,  and  the  declarations  of 
most  of  the  corporations  of  this  city,  against  the  said 
coin:  And  whereas  his  Majesty  has  been  graciously 
pleased  to  leave  his  loyal  subjects  of  this  kingdom  at 
liberty  to  take  or  refuse  the  said  halfpence  : 

We,  the  Grand  Jury  of  the  county  of  the  city  of 
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Dublin,  this  Michaelmas  term,  1724,  having  entirely 
at  heart  his  Majesty's  interest,  and  the  welfare  of  our 
country,  and  being  thoroughly  sensible  of  the  great  dis 
couragements  which  trade  hath  suffered  by  the  appre 
hensions  of  the  said  coin,  whereof  we  have  already  felt 
the  dismal  effects ;  and  that  the  currency  thereof  will 
inevitably  tend  to  the  great  diminution  of  his  Majesty's 
revenue,  and  the  ruin  of  us  and  our  posterity,  do  pre 
sent  all  such  persons  as  have  attempted,  or  shall  endea 
vour,  by  fraud,  or  otherwise,  to  impose  the  said  half 
pence  upon  us,  contrary  to  his  Majesty's  most  gracious 
intentions,  as  enemies  to  his  Majesty's  government,  and 
to  the  safety,  peace,  and  welfare  of  all  his  Majesty's  sub 
jects  of  this  kingdom  ;  whose  affections  have  been  so 
eminently  distinguished  by  their  zeal  to  his  illustrious 
family,  before  his  happy  accession  to  the  throne,  and  by 
their  continued  loyalty  ever  since. 

As  we  do,  with  all  just  gratitude,  acknowledge  the 
services  of  all  such  patriots  as  have  been  eminently  zeal 
ous  for  the  interest  of  his  Majesty  and  this  country,  in 
detecting  the  fraudulent  imposition  of  the  said  Wood, 
and  preventing  the  passing  of  his  base  coin  ;  so  we  do, 
at  the  same  time,  declare  our  abhorrence  and  detestation 
of  all  reflections  on  his  Majesty  and  his  government ; 
and  that  we  are  ready,  with  our  lives  and  fortunes,  to 
defend  his  most  sacred  Majesty  against  the  pretender, 
and  all  his  Majesty's  open  and  secret  enemies,  both  at 
home  and  abroad. 

Given  under  our  hands,  at  the  Grand  Jury 
Chamber,  this  28th  of  November,  1724. 

George  Forbes,  David  Tew, 

William  Empson,         Thomas  How, 
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Nathaniel  Pearson, 
Joseph  Nuttal, 
William  Aston, 
Stearn  Tighe, 
Richard  Walker, 
Edmond  French, 
John  Vereilles, 
Philip  Pearson, 
Thomas  Robins, 
Richard  Dawson, 


John  Jones, 
James  Brown, 
Charles  Lyndon, 
Jerom  Bredin, 
John  Sican, 
Anthony  Brim  ton, 
Thomas  Gaven, 

Daniel  Elwood, 

John  Brunet. 


LETTER  V. 

TO  THE  BIGHT  HONOURABLE 

THE  LORD  VISCOUNT  MOLESWORTH. 


Robert  Molesworth,  created  by  George  I.  Viscount  Molesworth  of 
Swordes  in  1716.  He  was  a  distinguished  Whig,  and  had  incurred 
the  resentment  of  Lord  Oxford's  administration  in  1713,  for  an  al 
leged  affront  to  the  clergy  of  Ireland  in  convocation.  Lord  Moles- 
worth  was  author  of  several  works ;  but  that  by  which  he  is  chiefly 
known,  is  an  account  of  Denmark,  in  which  he  represents  the  go 
vernment  as  arbitrary  and  tyrannical.  This  accusation  gave  great  of 
fence  to  Prince  George  of  Denmark  ,•  and  to  gratify  his  resentment, 
Dr  William  King,  the  poet,  wrote  some  severe  animadversions  on 
Lord  Molesworth's  work.  Lord  Molesworth  was  also  author  of  some 
agricultural  treatises,  of  which  Swift  highly  approved. 


"  They  compassed  me  about  also  with  words  of  deceit,  and  fought 
against  me  without  a  cause. 

"  For  my  love  they  are  my  adversaries;  but  I  give  myself  unto 
prayer. 

"  And  they  have  rewarded  me  evil  for  good,  and  hatred  for  my  love." 
Psalm  cix.  3,  4,  5. 

"  Seek  not  to  be  judge,  being  not  able  to  take  away  iniquity ;  lest  at 
any  time  thou  fear  the  person  of  the  mighty,  and  lay  a  stum 
bling-block  in  the  way  of  thy  uprightness. 

"  Offend  not  against  the  multitude  of  a  city,  and  then  thou  shalt  cast 
not  thyself  down  among  the  people. 

"  Bind  not  one  sin  upon  another,  for  in  one  thou  shalt  not  be  unpu 
nished/'  Eccl.  vii.  6,  7,  8. 

Noil  jam  prima  peto  Mnestheus,  neque  vincere  certo : 
Quanquam  O  !  sed  superent,  quibus  hoc.,  Neptune,  dedisti.* 

VIRG.  ^En.  V.  194, 


*  I  seek  not  now  the  foremost  palm  to  gain ; 
Though  yet — but,  ah  !  that  haughty  wish  ! 
Let  those  enjoy  it  whom  the  gods  ordain.— DRYDEN. 
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From  my  Shop  in  St  Francis'  Street, 
Dec.  24,  1724. 

Mu  HARDING, 

"\r  HEN  I  sent  you  my  former  papers,  I  cannot  say  I 
intended  you  either  good  or  hurt;  and  yet  you  have 
happened,  through  my  means,  to  receive  both.  I  pray 
God  deliver  you  from  any  more  of  the  latter,  and  in 
crease  the  former.  Your  trade,  particularly  in  this  king 
dom,  is,  of  all  others,  the  most  unfortunately  circum 
stantiated  ;  for  as  you  deal  in  the  most  worthless  kind 
of  trash,  the  penny  productions  of  pennyless  scribblers, 
so  you  often  venture  your  liberty,  and  sometimes  your 
lives,  for  the  purchase  of  half-a-crown  ;  and,  by  your  own 
ignorance,  are  punished  for  other  men's  actions. 

I  am  afraid,  you,  in  particular,  think  you  have  reason 
to  complain  of  me,  for  your  own  and  your  wife's  confine 
ment  in  prison,  to  your  great  expense  as  well  as  hard 
ship,  and  for  a  prosecution  still  impending.  But  I  will 
tell  you,  Mi  Harding,  how  that  matter  stands. 

Since  the  press  has  lain  under  so  strict  an  inspection, 
those  who  have  a  mind  to  inform  the  world  are  become 
so  cautious,  as  to  keep  themselves,  if  possible,  out  of  the 
way  of  danger.  My  custom,  therefore,  is,  to  dictate  to 
a  'prentice,  who  can  write  in  a  feigned  hand,  and  what 
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is  written  we  send  to  your  house  by  a  blackguard  boy.* 
But  at  the  same  time  I  do  assure  you,  upon  my  repu 
tation,  that  I  never  did  send  you  anything  for  which  I 
thought  you  could  possibly  be  called  to  an  account ;  and 
you  will  be  my  witness,  that  I  always  desired  you,  by 
letter,  to  take  some  good  advice  before  you  ventured  to 
print, — because  I  knew  the  dexterity  of  dealers  in  the 
law  at  finding  out  something  to  fasten  on,  where  no  evil 
is  meant.  I  am  told,  indeed,  that  you  did  accordingly 
consult  several  very  able  persons,  and  even  some  who 
afterwards  appeared  against  you ;  to  which  I  can  only 
answer,  that  you  must  either  change  your  advisers,  or  de 
termine  to  print  nothing  that  comes  from  a  Drapier. 

I  desire  you  to  send  the  enclosed  letter,  directed  "  To 
my  Lord  Viscount  Molesworth,  at  his  house  at  Brack- 
denstown,  near  Swords ;"  but  I  would  have  it  sent  print 
ed,  for  the  convenience  of  his  Lordship's  reading,  be 
cause  this  counterfeit  hand  of  my  apprentice  is  not  very 
legible.  And,  if  you  think  fit  to  publish  it,  I  would 
have  you  first  get  it  read  over  by  some  notable  lawyer. 
I  am  assured,  you  will  find  enough  of  them  who  are 
friends  to  the  Drapier,  and  will  do  it  without  a  fee; 
which,  I  am  afraid,  you  can  ill  afford  after  all  your  ex 
penses.  For  although  I  have  taken  so  much  care,  that 
I  think  it  impossible  to  find  a  topic  out  of  the  following 
papers  for  sending  you  again  to  prison,  yet  I  will  not 
venture  to  be  your  guarantee. 

This  ensuing  letter  contains  only  a  short  account  of 
myself,  and  an  humble  apology  for  my  former  pamph 
lets,  especially  the  last, — with  little  mention  of  Mr 


*  This  was  pretty  nearly  the  Dean's  real  method  of  conducting 
this  controversy.     His  butler  acted  as  amanuensis. 
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Wood  or  his  halfpence,  because  I  have  already  said 
enough  upon  that  subject,  until  occasion  shall  be  given 
for  new  fears ;  and,  in  that  case,  you  may  perhaps  hear 
from  me  again. 

I  am  your  friend  and  servant, 

M.  B. 

P.  S. — For  want  of  intercourse  between  you  and  me, 
which  I  never  will  suffer,  your  people  are  apt  to  make 
very  gross  errors  in  the  press,  which  I  desire  you  will 
provide  against. 


LETTER  V. 

TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE 

THE  LORD  VISCOUNT  MOLESWORTH, 

AT  TIIS  HOUSE  AT  BRACKDENSTOWN, 
NEAR  SWORDS. 


From  my  Shop  in  St  Francis'  Street., 
Dec.  14,  f  1724. 

MY  LORD, 

I  REFLECT  too  late  on  the  maxim  of  common  observers, 
"  that  those  who  meddle  in  matters  out  of  their  call 
ing  will  have  reason  to  repent ;"  which  is  now  verified 
in  me :  for,  by  engaging  in  the  trade  of  a  writer,  I  have 
drawn  upon  myself  the  displeasure  of  the  government, 
signified  by  a  proclamation,  promising  a  reward  of  three 
hundred  pounds  to  the  first  faithful  subject  who  shall 
be  able  and  inclined  to  inform  against  me ;  to  which  I 
may  add  the  laudable  zeal  and  industry  of  my  Lord 
Chief- Justice  Whitshed,  in  his  endeavours  to  discover 
so  dangerous  a  person.  Therefore,  whether  I  repent  or 
not,  I  have  certainly  cause  to  do  so ;  and  the  common 
observation  still  stands  good. 

It  will  sometimes  happen,  I  know  not  how,  in  the 
course  of  human  affairs,  that  a  man  shall  be  made  liable 
to  legal  animadversion  where  he  has  nothing  to  answer 
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for  either  to  God  or  his  country,  and  condemned  at 
Westminster-hall  for  what  he  will  never  be  charged 
with  at  the  day  of  judgment. 

After  strictly  examining  my  own  heart,  and  consult 
ing  some  divines  of  great  reputation,  1  cannot  accuse 
myself  of  any  malice  or  wickedness  against  the  public, — 
of  any  designs  to  sow  sedition, — of  reflecting  on  the 
King  and  his  ministers, — or  of  endeavouring  to  alienate 
the  affections  of  the  people  of  this  kingdom  from  those 
of  England.*  All  I  can  charge  myself  with  is,  a  weak 
attempt  to  serve  a  nation,  in  danger  of  destruction  by 
a  most  wicked  and  malicious  projector,  without  waiting 
until  I  were  called  to  its  assistance ;  which  attempt, 
however  it  may  perhaps  give  me  the  title  of  pragmati 
cal  and  overweening,  will  never  lie  a  burden  upon  my 
conscience.  God  knows,  whether  I  may  not,  with  all 
my  caution,  have  already  run  myself  into  a  second  dan 
ger  by  offering  thus  much  in  my  own  vindication ;  for 
I  have  heard  of  a  judge,  who,  upon  the  criminal's  appeal 
to  the  dreadful  day  of  judgment,  told  him  he  had  in 
curred  a  premunire,  for  appealing  to  a  foreign  jurisdic 
tion  ;  and  of  another,  in  Wales,  who  severely  checked 
the  prisoner  for  offering  the  same  plea,  taxing  him  with 
"  reflecting  on  the  Court  by  such  a  comparison,  because 
comparisons  were  odious." 

But,  in  order  to  make  some  excuse  for  being  more 
speculative  than  others  of  my  condition,  I  desire  your 
lordship's  pardon,  while  I  am  doing  a  very  foolish  thing ; 
which  is,  to  give  you  some  little  account  of  myself. 

I  was  bred  at  a  free-school,  where  1  acquired  some 
little  knowledge  in  the  Latin  tongue.  I  served  my1  ap- 

*  Articles  mentioned  in  the  indictment  and  proclamation. — F. 
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prenticeship  in  London,  and  there  set  up  for  myself 
with  good  success ;  until,  by  the  death  of  some  friends, 
and  the  misfortunes  of  others,  I  returned  into  this  king 
dom,  and  hegan  to  employ  my  thoughts  in  cultivating 
the  woollen  manufacture  through  all  its  branches,  where 
in  I  met  with  great  discouragement  and  powerful  oppo- 
sers,  whose  objections  appeared  to  me  very  strange  and 
singular.  They  argued,  "  that  the  people  of  England 
would  be  offended  if  our  manufactures  were  brought  to 
equal  theirs ;"  and  even  some  of  the  weaving  trade  were 
my  enemies,  which  I  could  not  but  look  upon  as  absurd 
and  unnatural.  I  remember  your  lordship,  at  that  time, 
did  me  the  honour  to  come  into  my  shop,  where  I  shew 
ed  you  a  piece  of  black  and  white  stuff  just  sent  from 
the  dyer,*  which  you  were  pleased  to  approve  of,  and  be 
my  customer  for. 

However,  I  was  so  mortified,  that  I  resolved,  for  the 
future,  to  sit  quietly  in  my  shop,  and  deal  in  common 
goods,  like  the  rest  of  my  brethren  ;  until  it  happened, 
some  months  ago,  considering  with  myself  that  the  lower 
and  poorer  sort  of  people  wanted  a  plain,  strong,  coarse 
stuff,  to  defend  them  against  cold  easterly  winds,  which 
then  blew  very  fierce  and  blasting  for  a  long  time  toge 
ther,  I  contrived  onef  on  purpose,  which  sold  very  well 
all  over  the  kingdom,  and  preserved  many  thousands 
from  agues.  I  then  made  a  second  and  a  third  kind  of 
stuffs,  ^  for  the  gentry,  with  the  same  success ;  insomuch, 
that  an  ague  has  hardly  been  heard  of  for  some  time. 


*  The  Proposal  for  the  universal  Use  of  Irish  Manufactures,  print 
ed  in  this  volume. 

t  The  Drapier's  first  letter. 
+  The  second  and  third  letters. 
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This  incited  me  so  far,  that  I  ventured  upon  a  fourth 
piece,*  made  of  the  best  Irish  wool  I  could  get ;  and  I 
thought  it  grave  and  rich  enough  to  be  worn  by  the  best 
lord  or  judge  of  the  land.  But  of  late  some  great  folks 
complain,  as  I  hear,  "  that,  when  they  had  it  on,  they 
felt  a  shuddering  in  their  limbs," — and  have  thrown  it 
off  in  a  rage,  cursing  to  hell  the  poor  Drapier  who  in 
vented  it ;  so  that  I  am  determined  never  to  work  for 
persons  of  quality  again,  except  for  your  lordship,  and  a 
very  few  more. 

I  assure  your  lordship,  upon  the  word  of  an  honest 
citizen,  that  I  am  not  richer,  by  the  value  of  one  of  Mr 
Wood's  halfpence,  with  the  sale  of  all  the  several  stuffs 
I  have  contrived,  for  I  give  the  whole  profit  to  the  dyers 
and  pressers;f  and,  therefore,  I  hope  you  will  please  to 
believe,  that  no  other  motive,  beside  the  love  of  my 
country,  could  engage  me  to  busy  my  head  and  hands, 
to  the  loss  of  my  time,  and  the  gain  of  nothing  but  vex 
ation  and  ill-will. 

I  have  now  in  hand  one  piece  of  stuff,  to  be  woven 
on  purpose  for  your  lordship ;  although  I  might  be 
ashamed  to  offer  it  to  you  after  I  have  confessed,  that 
it  will  be  made  only  from  the  shreds  and  remnants  of 
the  wool  employed  in  the  former.  However,  I  shall 
work  it  up  as  well  as  I  can ;  and,  at  worst,  you  need  only 
give  it  among  your  tenants. 

I  am  very  sensible  how  ill  your  lordship  is  likely  to 
be  entertained  with  the  pedantry  of  a  drapier,  in  the 


*  The  fourth  letter,  against  which  the  proclamation  was  issued.—- 
F. 

t  Printers.— -F. 
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terms  of  his  own  trade.  How  will  the  matter  be  mend 
ed,  when  you  find  me  entering  again,  although  very 
sparingly,  into  an  affair  of  state  ?  for  such  is  now  grown 
the  controversy  with  Mr  Wood,  if  some  great  lawyers 
are  to  be  credited.  And  as  it  often  happens  at  play  that 
men  begin  with  farthings,  and  go  on  to  gold,  till  some 
of  them  lose  their  estates,  and  die  in  jail ;  so  it  may 
possibly  fall  out  in  my  case,  that  by  playing  too  long 
with  Mr  Wood's  halfpence,  I  may  be  drawn  in  to  pay 
a  fine  double  to  the  reward  for  betraying  me,  be  sent  to 
prison,  and  not  be  delivered  thence  until  I  shall  have 
paid  the  uttermost  farthing* 

There  are,  my  lord,  three  sorts  of  persons  with  whom 
I  am  resolved  never  to  dispute  :  a  highwayman  with  a 
pistol  at  my  breast ;  a  troop  of  dragoons,  who  come  to 
plunder  my  house  ;  and  a  man  of  the  law,  who  can  make 
a  merit  of  accusing  me*  In  each  of  these  cases,  which 
are  almost  the  same,  the  best  method  is  to  keep  out  of 
the  way  ;  and  the  next  best  is,  to  deliver  your  money* 
surrender  your  house,  and  confess  nothing. 

I  am  told  that  the  two  points  in  my  last  letter,  from 
which  an  occasion  of  offence  has  been  taken,  are,  where 
I  mention  his  Majesty's  answer  to  the  address  of  the 
House  of  Lords  upon  Mr  Wood's  patent ;  and  where  I 
discourse  upon  Ireland's  being  a  dependent  kingdom. 
As  to  the  former,  I  can  only  say,  that  I  have  treated  it 
with  the  utmost  respect  and  caution  ;  and  I  thought  it 
necessary  to  shew  where  Wood's  patent  differed,  in  many 
essential  parts,  from  all  others  that  ever  had  been  grant 
ed  ;  because  the  contrary  had,  for  want  of  due  informa 
tion,  been  so  strongly  and  so  largely  asserted.  As  to  the 
other,  of  Ireland's  dependency,  I  confess  to  have  often 
heard  it  mentioned,  but  was  never  able  to  understand 
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what  it  meant.  This  gave  me  the  curiosity  to  inquire 
among  several  eminent  lawyers,  who  professed  they 
knew  nothing  of  the  matter.  I  then  turned  over  all  the 
statutes  of  both  kingdoms,  without  the  least  information, 
farther  than  an  Irish  act,  that  I  quoted,  of  the  33d  of 
Henry  VIII.,  uniting  Ireland  to  England  under  one 
king.  I  cannot  say  I  was  sorry  to  be  disappointed  in 
my  search,  because  it  is  certain  I  could  be  contented  to 
depend  only  upon  God  and  my  prince,  and  the  laws  of 
my  own  country,  after  the  manner  of  other  nations.  But 
since  my  betters  are  of  a  different  opinion,  and  desire 
farther  dependencies,  I  shall  outwardly  submit ;  yet  still 
insisting,  in  my  own  heart,  upon  the  exception  I  made 
of  M.  B.,  drapier.  Indeed,  that  hint  was  borrowed  from 
an  idle  story  I  had  heard  in  England,  which  perhaps 
may  be  common  and  beaten  ;  but  because  it  insinuates 
neither  treason  nor  sedition,  I  will  just  barely  relate  it. 

Some  hundred  years  ago,  when  the  peers  were  so  great 
that  the  commons  were  looked  upon  as  little  better  than 
their  dependents,  a  bill  was  brought  in  for  making  some 
new  additions  to  the  power  and  privileges  of  the  peer 
age.  After  it  was  read,  one  Mr  Drewe,  a  member  of 
the  house,  stood  up,  and  said,  he  very  much  approved 
the  bill,  and  would  give  his  vote  to  have  it  pass  ;  but, 
however,  for  some  reasons  best  known  to  himself,  he  de 
sired  that  a  clause  might  be  inserted,  for  excepting  the 
family  of  the  Drewes.  The  oddness  of  the  proposition 
taught  others  to  reflect  a  little,  and  the  bill  was  thrown 
out. 

Whether  I  were  mistaken,  or  went  too  far  in  exa 
mining  the  dependency,  must  be  left  to  the  impartial 
judgment  of  the  world,  as  well  as  to  the  courts  of  judi 
cature  ;  although,  indeed,  not  in  so  effectual  and  deci- 
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sive  a  manner.  But  to  affirm,  as  I  hear  some  do,  in  or 
der  to  countenance  a  fearful  and  servile  spirit,  that  this 
point  did  not  belong  to  my  subject,  is  a  false  and  foolish 
objection.  There  were  several  scandalous  reports  indus 
triously  spread  by  Wood  and  his  accomplices,  to  discou 
rage  all  opposition  against  his  infamous  project.  They 
gave  it  out,  "  that  we  were  prepared  for  a  rebellion  ; 
that  we  disputed  the  King's  prerogative,  and  were  sha 
king  off  our  dependency."  The  first  went  so  far,  and 
obtained  so  much  belief  against  the  most  visible  demon 
strations  to  the  contrary,  that  a  great  person  of  this 
kingdom,  now  in  England,  sent  over  such  an  account 
of  it  to  his  friends,  as  would  make  any  good  subject 
both  grieve  and  tremble.  I  thought  it  therefore  neces 
sary  to  treat  that  calumny  as  it  deserved.  Then.  I  pro 
ved,  by  an  invincible  argument,  that  we  could  have  no 
intention  to  dispute  his  Majesty's  prerogative ;  because 
the  prerogative  was  not  concerned  in  the  question  ;  the 
civilians  and  lawyers  of  all  nations  agreeing  that  copper 
is  not  money.  And,  lastly,  to  clear  us  from  the  impu 
tation  of  shaking  off  our  dependency,  I  shewed  wherein 
I  thought,  and  shall  ever  think,  this  dependence  con 
sisted  ;  and  cited  the  statute  above  mentioned,  made  in 
Ireland,  by  which  it  is  enacted,  "  that  whoever  is  King 
of  England,  shall  be  King  of  Ireland,  and  that  the  two 
kingdoms  shall  be  forever  knit  together  under  one  King." 
This,  as  I  conceived,  did  wholly  acquit  us  of  intending 
to  break  our  dependency  ;  because  it  was  altogether  out 
of  our  power  :  for  surely  no  King  of  England  will  ever 
consent  to  the  repeal  of  this  statute. 

But  upon  this  article  I  am  charged  with  a  heavier 
accusation.  It  is  said,  "  I  went  too  far,  when  I  declared, 
that,  if  ever  the  Pretender  should  come  to  be  fixed  upon 
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the  throne  of  England,  (which  God  forbid,)  I  would  so 
far  venture  to  transgress  this  statute,  that  I  would  lose 
the  last  drop  of  my  blood,  before  I  would  submit  to  him 
as  King  of  Ireland." 

This  I  hear,  on  all  sides,  is  the  strongest  and  weigh 
tiest  objection  against  me,  and  which  has  given  the  most 
offence  ;  that  I  should  be  so  bold  to  declare  against  a  di 
rect  statute ;  and  that  any  motive,  how  strong  soever, 
could  make  me  reject  a  King,  whom  England  should 
receive.  Now,  if,  in  defending  myself  from  this  accusa 
tion,  I  should  freely  confess  "  that  I  went  too  far  ;  that 
the  expression  was  very  indiscreet,  although  occasioned 
by  my  zeal  for  his  present  Majesty,  and  his  Protestant 
line  in  the  House  of  Hanover  ;  that  I  shall  be  careful 
never  to  offend  again  in  the  like  kind  ;  and  that  I  hope 
this  free  acknowledgment  and  sorrow  for  my  error  will 
be  some  atonement,  and  a  little  soften  the  hearts  of  my 
powerful  adversaries  ;"  I  say,  if  I  should  offer  such  a  de 
fence  as  this,  I  do  not  doubt  but  some  people  would 
wrest  it  to  an  ill  meaning,  by  a  spiteful  interpretation 
And  therefore,  since  I  cannot  think  of  any  other  answer 
which  that  paragraph  can  admit,  I  will  leave  it  to  the 
mercy  of  every  candid  reader  ;  but  still  without  recant 
ing  my  own  opinion. 

I  will  now  venture  to  tell  your  lordship  a  secret, 
wherein  I  fear  you  are  too  deeply  concerned.  You  will 
therefore  please  to  know,  that  this  habit  of  writing  and 
discoursing,  wherein  I  unfortunately  differ  from  almost 
the  whole  kingdom,  and  am  apt  to  grate  the  ears  of 
more  than  I  could  wish,  was  acquired  during  my  ap 
prenticeship  in  London,  and  a  long  residence  there  after 
I  had  set  up  for  myself.  Upon  my  return  and  settlement 
here,  I  thought  I  had  only  changed  one  country  of  free- 
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dom  for  another.  I  had  been  long  conversing  with  the 
writings  of  your  lordship,*  Mr  Locke,  Mr  Molineux, 
Colonel  Sidney,  and  other  dangerous  authors,  who  talk 
of  liberty  as  a  blessing  to  which  the  whole  race  of  man 
kind  have  an  original  title,  whereof  nothing  but  unlaw 
ful  force  can  divest  them.  I  knew  a  great  deal  of  the 
several  Gothic  institutions  in  Europe,  and  by  what  in 
cidents  and  events  they  came  to  be  destroyed ;  and  I 
ever  thought  it  the  most  uncontrolled  and  universally 
agreed  maxim,  that  freedom  consists  in  a  people's  being 
governed  by  laws  made  with  their  own  consent ;  and 
slavery  in  the  contrary.  I  have  been  likewise  told,  and 
believed  it  to  be  true,  that  liberty  and  property  are 
words  of  known  use  and  signification  in  this  kingdom  ; 
and  that  the  very  lawyers  pretend  to  understand  and 
have  them  often  in  their  mouths.  These  were  the  er 
rors  which  have  misled  me,  and  to  which  alone  I  must 
impute  the  severe  treatment  I  have  received.  But  I 
shall  in  time  grow  wiser,  and  learn  to  consider  my  dri 
ver,  and  the  road  I  am  in,  and  with  whom  I  am  yoked. 
This  I  will  venture  to  say, — that  the  boldest  and  most 
obnoxious  words  I  ever  delivered,  would,  in  England, 
have  only  exposed  me  as  a  stupid  fool,  who  went  to 
prove  that  the  sun  shone  on  a  clear  summer's  day ;  and 
I  have  witnesses  ready  to  depose,  that  your  lordship  has 
said  and  writ  fifty  times  worse ;  and,  what  is  still  an 
aggravation,  with  infinitely  more  wit  and  learning,  and 
stronger  arguments  :  so  that,  as  politics  run,  I  do  not 
know  a  person  of  more  exceptionable  principles  than 
yourself;  and,  if  ever  I  shall  be  discovered,  I  think  you 

*  Alluding  to  Lord  Molesworth's  account  of  the  arbitrary  govern- 
ment  of  Denmark. 
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will  be  bound  in  honour  to  pay  my  fine,  and  support  me 
in  prison  ;  or  else  I  may  chance  to  inform  against  you, 
by  way  of  reprisal.* 

*  One  would  scarcely  suppose,  that  the  Dean's  peculiar  mode  of 
couching  a  compliment  under  the  guise  of  a  reproach  could  possibly 
be  misinterpreted.  Yet  the  author  of  one  of  the  very  few  tracts 
which  at  this  period  appeared  upon  the  other  side,  affects  to  under 
stand  the  passage  as  a  serious  threat  of  lodging  information. 

"  Now,  sir,  some  people  are  of  opinion  that  you  carried  this  too 
far,  inasmuch  as  you  become  a  precedent  to  informers ;  others,  that 
you  intimate  to  his  lordship  the  miserable  circumstance  you  are  in 
by  the  menaces  of  the  prentice  to  whom  you  dictate  ;  they  conceive 
your  declaring  to  inform,  if  not  fee'd  to  the  contrary,  signifies  your 
said  prentice  on  the  least  occasion  to  swear,  if  you  don't  forthwith 
deliver  him  his  indentures,  and  half  of  your  stock  to  set  up  trade 
with,  he  will  inform  against  you,  bring  you  to  justice,  be  dismissed 
by  law,  and  get  the  promised  300/.  to  begin  trade  with.  How  near 
these  conceptions  be  to  truth  I  can't  tell ;  but  I  know  people  think 
that  word  inform  unseasonable,  inasmuch  as  Wood's  accomplices 
would  embrace  the  image  of  any  precedent. 

"  I  believe,  sir,  the  accommodation  of  all  matters  concerning 
Wood's  coin  will  put  a  stop  to  your  writing  on  the  subject,  and  I  am 
positive  (though  all  would  gladly  read  your  work)  that  the  aversion 
with  which  all  Irishmen  detest  Wood  is  so  great,  that  they  need  no 
farther  advice  on  that  occasion ;  for  not  one  merchant  but,  to  mani 
fest  his  detestation  of  that  cursed  project,  but  has  got  in  large  cha 
racters  o'er  his  window,  e  I  won't  take  Wood's  coin  :'  And,  to  my  own 
knowledge,  a  man  who  had  the  misfortune  to  be  called  William  Wood 
went  lately  to  a  notary-^public's  office,  and  paid  half-a-crown  in  good 
halfpence  for  the  drawing  a  petition  to  his  Grace  the  Lord  Bishop 

of , to  get  his  name  altered  from  William.  See  another  instance 

of  a  public  spirit ! — His  wife,  as  much  incensed  at  Wood  as  the  hus 
band  at  William,  makes  affidavit  that  she  will  sue  for  an  order  of  di 
vorcement,  in  case  the  husband  would  not  change  the  surname  to 
Timber. 

"  Thus,  sir,  you  see  how  great  an  aversion  you  have  raised  in  all 
Irishmen  against  Wood  and  his  project,  for  which  you  may  always 
expect  the  prayer  of  those  you  preserved." — Seasonable  advice  to 
M.  B.  Drapier,  occasioned  by  his  Letter  to  the  Right  Honourable 
Lord  Viscount  Molesworth. 
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In  the  meantime,  I  beg  your  lordship  to  receive  my 
confession,  that  if  there  be  any  such  thing  as  a  depen 
dency  of  Ireland  upon  England,  otherwise  than  as  I 
have  explained  it,  either  by  the  law  of  God,  of  nature, 
of  reason,  of  nations,  or  of  the  land,  (which  I  shall  die 
rather  than  grant,)  then  was  the  proclamation  against 
me  the  most  merciful  that  ever  was  put  out ;  and  in 
stead  of  accusing  me  as  malicious,  wicked,  and  sedi 
tious,  it  might  have  been  directly,  as  guilty  of  high 
treason. 

All  I  desire  is,  that  the  cause  of  my  country  against 
Mr  Wood  may  not  suffer  by  any  inadvertency  of  mine. 
Whether  Ireland  depends  upon  England,  or  only  upon 
God,  the  King,  and  the  law,  I  hope  no  man  will  assert 
that  it  depends  upon  Mr  W^ood.  I  should  be  heartily 
sorry  that  this  commendable  spirit  against  me  should 
accidentally  (and  what,  I  hope,  was  never  intended) 
strike  a  damp  upon  that  spirit  in  all  ranks  and  corpora 
tions  of  men  against  the  desperate  and  ruinous  design 
of  Mr  Wood.  Let  my  countrymen  blot  out  those  parts 
in  my  last  letter  which  they  dislike ;  and  let  no  rust 
remain  on  my  sword,  to  cure  the  wounds  I  have  given 
to  our  most  mortal  enemy.  When  Sir  Charles  Sedley 
was  taking  the  oaths,  where  several  things  were  to  be 
renounced,  he  said,  "  he  loved  renouncing  ;"  asked,  "  if 
any  more  were  to  be  renounced ;  for  he  was  ready  to  re 
nounce  as  much  as  they  pleased."  Although  I  am  not 
so  thorough  a  renouncer,  yet  let  me  have  but  good  city- 
security  against  this  pestilent  coinage,  and  I  shall  be 
ready  not  only  to  renounce  every  syllable  in  all  my  four 
letters,  but  to  deliver  them  cheerfully  with  my  own 
hands  into  those  of  the  common  hangman,  to  be  burnt 
with  no  better  company  than  the  coiner's  effigies,  if  any 
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part  of  it  has  escaped  out  of  the  secular  hands  of  my 
faithful  friends,  the  common  people. 

But,  whatever  the  sentiments  of  some  people  may  be, 
I  think  it  is  agreed  that  many  of  those  who  subscribed 
against  me,  are  on  the  side  of  a  vast  majority  in  the 
kingdom  who  opposed  Mr  Wood  ;  and  it  was  with  great 
satisfaction  that  I  observed  some  right  honourable  names 
very  amicably  joined  with  my  own,  at  the  bottom  of  a 
strong  declaration  against  him  and  his  coin.  But  if  the 
admission  of  it  among  us  be  already  determined,  the 
worthy  person  who  is  to  betray  me  ought  in  prudence 
to  do  it  with  all  convenient  speed ;  or  else  it  may  be  dif 
ficult  to  find  three  hundred  pounds  sterling  for  the  dis 
charge  of  his  hire,  when  the  public  shall  have  lost  five 
hundred  thousand,  if  there  be  so  much  in  the  nation  ; 
beside  four-fifths  of  its  annual  income  for  ever, 

I  am  told  by  lawyers,  that  in  quarrels  between  man 
and  man,  it  is  of  much  weight  which  of  them  gave  the 
first  provocation,  or  struck  the  first  blow.  It  is  manifest 
that  Mr  Wood  has  done  both  :  and  therefore  I  should 
humbly  propose  to  have  him  first  hanged,  and  his  dross 
thrown  into  the  sea :  after  which  the  Drapier  will  be 
ready  to  stand  his  trial.  "  It  must  needs  be  that  of 
fences  come,  but  woe  unto  him  by  whom  the  offence 
comes."  If  Mr  Wood  had  held  his  hand,  every  body 
else  would  have  held  their  tongues ;  and  then  there 
would  have  been  little  need  of  pamphlets,  juries,  or  pro^ 
clamations,  upon  this  occasion.  The  provocation  must 
needs  have  been  very  great,  which  could  stir  up  an  ob 
scure,  indolent  Drapier,  to  become  an  author.  One 
would  almost  think,  the  very  stones  in  the  street  would 
rise  up  in  such  a  cause  ;  and  I  am  not  sure  they  will 
not  do,  sp  against  Mr  Wood,  if  ever  he  conies  within 
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their  reach.  It  is  a  known  story  of  the  dumb  boy, 
whose  tongue  forced  a  passage  for  speech  by  the  horror 
of  seeing  a  dagger  at  his  father's  throat.  This  may  les 
sen  the  wonder,  that  a  tradesman,  hid  in  privacy  and 
silence,  should  cry  out,  when  the  life  and  being  of  his 
political  mother  are  attempted  before  his  face,  and  by 
so  infamous  a  wretch. 

But  in  the  meantime,  Mr  Wood,  the  destroyer  of  a 
kingdom,  walks  about  in  triumph  (unless  it  be  true  that 
he  is  in  jail  for  debt ;)  while  he,  who  endeavoured  to  as 
sert  the  liberty  of  his  country,  is  forced  to  hide  his  head 
for  occasionally  dealing  in  a  matter  of  controversy. 
However,  I  am  not  the  first  who  has  been  condemned 
to  death  for  gaining  a  great  victory  over  a  powerful 
enemy,  by  disobeying  for  once  the  strict  orders  of  mili 
tary  discipline. 

I  am  now  resolved  to  follow  (after  the  usual  proceed 
ing  of  mankind,  because  it  is  too  late)  the  advice  given 
me  by  a  certain  Dean.*  He  shewed  the  mistake  I  was 
in  of  trusting  to  the  general  good-will  of  the  people ; 
"  that  I  had  succeeded  hitherto  better  than  could  be 
expected :  but  that  some  unfortunate  circumstantial 
lapse  would  bring  me  within  the  reach  of  power  :  that 
my  good  intentions  would  be  no  security  against  those 
who  watched  every  motion  of  my  pen  in  the  bitterness 
of  my  soul."  He  produced  an  instance  of  "  a  writer  as 
innocent,  as  disinterested,  and  as  well  meaning  as  my 
self;!  who  had  written  a  very  seasonable  and  inoffen- 


*  The  author  is  supposed  to  mean  himself. — F. 
t  Where  the  printer,  who  had  the  author  in  his  power,  was  prose 
cuted  with  the  utmost  zeal,  the  jury,  &c.  1st  Edit, 
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sive  treatise,  exhorting  the  people  of  this  kingdom  to 
wear  their  own  manufactures  ;*  for  which,  however,  the 
printer  was  prosecuted  with  the  utmost  virulence  ;  the 
jury  sent  back  nine  times  ;  and  the  man  given  up  to 
the  mercy  of  the  court."  The  Dean  farther  observed, 
"  that  I  was  in  a  manner  left  alone  to  stand  the  battle  ; 
while  others,  who  had  ten  thousand  times  better  talents 
than  a  Drapier,  were  so  prudent  as  to  lie  still ;  and 
perhaps  thought  it  no  unpleasant  amusement  to  look  on 
with  safety,  while  another  was  giving  them  diversion 
at  the  hazard  of  his  liberty  and  fortune ;  and  thought 
they  made  a  sufficient  recompense  by  a  little  applause." 
Whereupon  he  concluded  with  a  short  story  of  a  Jew  at 
Madrid,  who,  being  condemned  to  the  fire  on  account 
of  his  religion,  a  crowd  of  school-boys  following  him  to 
the  stake,  and  apprehending  they  might  lose  their  sport 
if  he  should  happen  to  recant,  would  often  clap  him  on 
the  back,  and  cry,  "  Stafirme,  Moyse :  Moses,  continue 
steadfast." 

I  allow  this  gentleman's  advice  to  have  been  very 
good,  and  his  observations  just ;  and  in  one  respect  my 
condition  is  worse  than  that  of  the  Jew  ;  for  no  recan 
tation  will  save  me.  However,  it  should  seem,  by  some 
late  proceedings,  that  my  state  is  not  altogether  deplo 
rable.  This  I  can  impute  to  nothing  but  the  steadiness 
of  two  impartial  grand  juries  ;  which  has  confirmed  in 
me  an  opinion  I  have  long  entertained  ;  that,  as  philo 
sophers  say,  virtue  is  seated  in  the  middle  ;  so,  in  an- 
other  sense,  the  little  virtue  left  in  the  world,  is  chiefly 
to  be  found  among  the  middle  rank  of  mankind,  who 


*  The  author  means  himself  again  ;  in  the  discourse  advising  the 
people  of  Ireland  to  wear  their  own  manufactures. — F. 
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are  neither  allured  out  of  her  paths  by  ambition,  nor 
driven  by  poverty. 

Since  the  proclamation  occasioned  by  my  last  letter, 
and  a  due  preparation  for  proceeding  against  me  in  a 
court  of  justice,  there  have  been  two  printed  papers  clan 
destinely  spread  about ;  whereof  no  man  is  able  to  trace 
the  original,  farther  than  by  conjecture  ;  which,  with  its 
usual  charity,  lays  them  to  my  account.  The  former  is 
entitled,  "  Seasonable  Advice,"  and  appears  to  have  been 
intended  for  information  of  the  grand  jury,  upon  the 
supposition  of  a  bill  to  be  prepared  against  that  letter. 
The  other  is  an  extract  from  a  printed  book  of  Parlia 
mentary  Proceedings,  in  the  year  1680 ;  containing  an 
angry  resolution  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  England 
against  dissolving  grand  juries.  As  to  the  former,  your 
lordship  will  find  it  to  be  the  work  of  a  more  artful 
hand  than  that  of  a  common  Drapier.  It  has  been 
censured  for  endeavouring  to  influence  the  minds  of  a 
jury,  which  ought  to  be  wholly  free  and  unbiassed ;  and 
for  that  reason  it  is  manifest,  that  no  judge  was  ever 
known,  either  upon  or  off  the  bench,  either  by  himself 
or  his  dependents,  to  use  the  least  insinuation  that 
might  possibly  affect  the  passions  or  interests  of  any  one 
single  juryman,  much  less  of  a  whole  jury  ;  whereof 
every  man  must  be  convinced,  who  will  just  give  him 
self  the  trouble  to  dip  into  the  common  printed  trials : 
so  as  it  is  amazing  to  think,  what  a  number  of  upright 
judges  there  have  been  in  both  kingdoms,  for  above 
sixty  years  past ;  which,  considering  how  long  they  held 
their  offices  during  pleasure,  as  they  still  do  among  us, 
I  account  next  to  a  miracle. 

As  to  the  other  paper,  I  must  confess  it  is  a  sharp 
censure  from  an  English  House  of  Commons  against 
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dissolving  grand  juries  by  any  judge,  before  the  end  of 
the  term,  assizes,  or  sessions,  while  matters  are  under 
their  consideration,  and  not  presented  ;  as  arbitrary,  il 
legal,  destructive  to  public  justice,  a  manifest  violation 
of  his  oath,  and  as  a  means  to  subvert  the  fundamental 
laws  of  the  kingdom. 

However,  the  publisher  seems  to  have  been  mistaken 
in  what  he  aimed  at.  For,  whatever  dependence  there 
may  be  of  Ireland  upon  England,  I  hope  he  would  not 
insinuate,  that  the  proceedings  of  a  lord  chief-justice  in 
Ireland  must  depend  upon  a  resolution  of  an  English 
House  of  Commons.  Besides,  that  resolution,  although 
it  were  levelled  against  a  particular  lord  chief-justice, 
Sir  William  Scroggs,  yet  the  occasion  was  directly  con 
trary.  For  Scroggs  dissolved  the  grand  jury  of  London 
for  fear  they  should  present ;  but  ours  in  Dublin  was 
dissolved,  because  they  would  not  present ;  which  won 
derfully  alters  the  case.  And  therefore  a  second  grand 
jury  supplied  that  defect,  by  making  a  presentment* 
that  pleased  the  whole  kingdom.  However,  I  think  it 
is  agreed  by  all  parties,  that  both  the  one  and  the  other 
jury  behaved  themselves  in  such  a  manner,  as  ought  to 
be  remembered  to  their  honour,  while  there  shall  be  any 
regard  left  among  us  for  virtue  or  public  spirit. 

I  am  confident  your  lordship  will  be  of  my  sentiments 
in  one  thing, — that  some  short,  plain,  authentic  tract 
might  be  published  for  the  information  both  of  petty 
and  grand  juries,  how  far  their  power  reaches,  and  where 
it  is  limited  ;  and  that  a  printed  copy  of  such  a  treatise 
might  be  deposited  in  every  court,  to  be  consulted  by 


See  the  Presentment  denouncing  Wood's  halfpence. 
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the  jurymen  before  they  consider  of  their  verdict:  by 
which  abundance  of  inconveniences  would  be  avoided, 
whereof  innumerable  instances  might  be  produced  from 
former  times  ;  because  I  will  say  nothing  of  the  present. 

I  have  read  somewhere  of  an  eastern  king,  who  put 
a  judge  to  death  for  an  iniquitous  sentence,  and  ordered 
his  head  to  be  stuffed  into  a  cushion,  and  placed  upon 
the  tribunal  for  the  son  to  sit  on,  who  was  preferred  to 
his  father's  office.  I  fancy  such  a  memorial  might  not 
have  been  unuseful  to  a  son  of  Sir  William  Scroggs,  and 
that  both  he  and  his  successors  would  often  wriggle  in 
their  seats,  as  long  as  the  cushion  lasted.  I  wish  the  re- 
later  had  told  us  what  number  of  such  cushions  there 
might  be  in  that  country. 

I  cannot  but  observe  to  your  lordship  how  nice  and 
dangerous  a  point  it  is  grown  for  a  private  person  to  in 
form  the  people,  even  in  an  affair  where  the  public  in* 
terest  and  safety  are  so  highly  concerned,  as  that  of  Mr 
Wood ;  and  this,  in  a  country  where  loyalty  is  woven 
into  the  hearts  of  the  people,  seems  a  little  extraordi 
nary.  Sir  William  Scroggs  was  the  first  who  introduced 
that  commendable  acuteness  into  the  courts  of  judica 
ture  ;  but  how  far  this  practice  has  been  imitated  by  his 
successors,  or  strained  upon  occasion,  is  out  of  my  know 
ledge.  When  pamphlets  unpleasing  to  the  ministry  were 
presented  as  libels,  he  would  order  the  offensive  para 
graphs  to  be  read  before  him  ;*  and  he  was  often  so  very 
happy  in  applying  the  initial  letters  of  names,  and  ex 
pounding  dubious  hints,  (the  two  common  expedients 


*  And  said  it  was  strange  that  the  judges  and  lawyers  of  the 
King's  Bench  should  be  duller  than  all  the  people  of  England. — 
1st  edition. 
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among  writers  of  that  class  for  escaping  the  law,)  that 
he  discovered  much  more  than  ever  the  authors  intend 
ed,  as  many  of  them,  or  their  printers,  found  to  their 
cost.  If  such  methods  are  to  be  followed  in  examining 
what  I  have  already  written,  or  may  write  hereafter,  up 
on  the  subject  of  Mr  Wood,  I  defy  any  man  of  fifty 
times  my  understanding  and  caution  to  avoid  being  en 
trapped  ;  unless  he  will  be  content  to  write  what  none 
will  read,  by  repeating  over  the  old  arguments  and  com 
putations,  whereof  the  world  is  already  grown  weary. 
So  that  my  good  friend  Harding  lies  under  this  dilem 
ma, — either  to  let  my  learned  works  hang  forever  dry 
ing  upon  his  lines,  or  venture  to  publish  them  at  the 
hazard  of  being  laid  by  the  heels. 

I  need  not  tell  your  lordship  where  the  difficulty  lies. 
It  is  true,  that  the  King  and  the  laws  permit  us  to  re 
fuse  this  coin  of  Mr  Wood  ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  is 
equally  true,  that  the  King  and  the  laws  permit  us  to 
receive  it.  Now  it  is  barely  possible  that  the  ministers 
of  England  may  not  suppose  the  consequences  of  utter 
ing  that  brass  among  us  to  be  so  ruinous  as  we  appre 
hend  ;  because,  perhaps,  if  they  understood  it  in  that 
light,  they  would,  in  common  humanity,*  use  their  cre 
dit  with  his  Majesty  for  saving  a  most  loyal  kingdom 
from  destruction.  But,  as  long  as  it  shall  please  those 
great  persons  to  think  that  coin  will  not  be  so  very  per 
nicious  to  us,  we  lie  under  the  disadvantage  of  being 
censured  as  obstinate  in  not  complying  with  a  royal  pa 
tent.  Therefore  nothing  remains  but  to  make  use  of 
that  liberty  which  the  King  and  the  laws  have  left  us, 


*  They  are  persons  of  too  much  honour  and  justice  not  to  use. — 
1st  edition. 
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by  continuing  to  refuse  this  coin  ;  and,  by  frequent  re 
membrances,  to  keep  up  that  spirit  raised  against  it, 
which  otherwise  may  be  apt  to  flag,  and  perhaps  in  time 
to  sink  altogether.  For  any  public  order  against  re 
ceiving  or  uttering  Mr  Wood's  halfpence  is  not  reason 
ably  to  be  expected  in  this  kingdom,  without  directions 
from  England ;  which  I  think  nobody  presumes,  or  is  so 
sanguine  as  to  hope. 

But,  to  confess  the  truth,  my  lord,  I  begin  to  grow 
weary  of  my  office  as  a  writer,  and  could  heartily  wish 
it  were  devolved  upon  my  brethren,  the  makers  of  songs 
and  ballads,  who  perhaps  are  the  best  qualified  at  pre 
sent  to  gather  up  the  gleanings  of  this  controversy.  As 
to  myself,  it  has  been  my  misfortune  to  begin  and  pur 
sue  it  upon  a  wrong  foundation.  For,  having  detected 
the  frauds  and  falsehoods  of  this  vile  impostor  Wood  in 
every  part,  I  foolishly  disdained  to  have  recourse  to 
whining,  lamenting,  and  crying  for  mercy  ;  but  rather 
chose  to  appeal  to  law  and  liberty,  and  the  common 
rights  of  mankind,  without  considering  the  climate  I 
was  in. 

Since  your  last  residence  in  Ireland,  I  frequently  have 
taken  my  nag  to  ride  about  your  grounds,  where  I  fan 
cied  myself  to  feel  an  air  of  freedom  breathing  round 
me  ;  and  I  am  glad  the  low  condition  of  a  tradesman 
did  not  qualify  me  to  wait  on  you  at  your  house  ;  for 
then  I  am  afraid  my  writings  would  not  have  escaped 
severer  censures.  But  I  have  lately  sold  my  nag,  and 
honestly  told  his  greatest  fault,  which  was  that  of  snuf 
fing  up  the  air  about  Brack  dens  town ;  whereby  he  became 
such  a  lover  of  liberty,  that  I  could  scarce  hold  him  in. 
I  have  likewise  buried,  at  the  bottom  of  a  strong  chest, 
your  lordship's  writings,  under  a  heap  of  others  that 
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treat  of  liberty,  and  spread  over  a  layer  or  two  of  Hobbes, 
Filmer,  Bodin,  and  many  more  authors  of  that  stamp, 
to  be  readiest  at  hand  whenever  I  shall  be  disposed  to 
take  up  a  new  set  of  principles  in  government.  In  the 
mean  time,  I  design  quietly  to  look  to  my  shop,  and 
keep  as  far  out  of  your  lordship's  influence  as  possible ; 
and  if  you  ever  see  any  more  of  my  writings  on  this 
subject,  I  promise  you  shall  find  them  as  innocent  as 
insipid,  and  without  a  sting,  as  what  I  have  now  offer 
ed  you.  But,  if  your  lordship  will  please  to  give  me  an 
easy  lease  of  some  part  of  your  estate  in  Yorkshire, 
thither  will  I  carry  my  chest*  and,  turning  it  upside 
down,  resume  my  political  reading  where  I  left  off,  feed 
on  plain  homely  fare*  and  live  and  die  a  free,  honest 
English  farmer  ;  but  not  without  regret  for  leaving  my 
countrymen  under  the  dread  of  the  brazen  talons  of  Mr 
Wood ; — my  most  loyal  and  innocent  countrymen*  to 
whom  I  owe  so  much  for  their  good  opinion  of  me*  and 
my  poor  endeavours  to  serve  them* 
I  am,  with  the  greatest  respect, 

My  Lord, 
Your  Lordship's  most  obedient* 

and  most  humble  servant, 

M.  B. 
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